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— - that Mr. Carter and Mr. Sadat may 
of - -have coordinated their positions on 
several key autonomy issues, and 
that- Mr. Begin will be confronted 
by a fait accompli. But, backed by a 
Cabinet resolution, Mr. Begin has 
made it dear that he has no inten- 
tion of discussing topics not expli- 
citly mentioned in the Camp David 
accords. 

Mr. Begin is also going to Wash- 
ington mindful of pressure from the 
right wing of his Likud coalition, 
ms critics — notably those in the 
National Religious Party — have 
shelved until his return their incipi- 
ent attempt to quit the coalition. 1 
winch would bring down the gov- 
ernment. 
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Israeli Withdrawal Questioned 

UNITED NATIONS, N.Y., 
April 14 (UPI) — Israel announced 
inthe UN Security Council today 
that it had withdrawn all its forces 
from Lebanon, but Ambassador 
Gassan Tueni of Lebanon said that 
he doubted the statement 
Mr. Tueni also said that the Leb- 
anese Christian militia* had “be- 
come nothing but an accessory of 
Israel's occupation.” The militia- 
men repeatedly attacked the Irish 
batanicm of the UN peacekeeping 
force in southern Lebanon last 
week. Ambassador Yehuda Blum of 
Israel denied that his country was 
responsible for militia actions. 

In a debate on the Lebanese situ- 
ation, Mr. - Blum blamed the Pales- 
tine liberation Organization for 
last week’s fighting. He also said 
- that israeH defense forces had taken 
. "certain limited measures” in the 
wake of the last week’s terrorist at- 
tack ozr tbe kibbutz of Mi&’av Am 
, to prevent timber raids,. “The steps 
; . pQ. ^ 4ake£ hflveTjeen completed, and all 
4r^. Israeli soldiers have completely 
withdrawn,” he said. 





British farmers demonstrate yesterday outside the French Embassy in London. 

British Farmers Protest French Tactics 


LONDON, April 14 (AP) — About 100 British 
fanners protesting France’s tactics in (he Common 
Market demonstrated outside the French Embassy 
today with a British lamb carcass draped in a Un- 
ion Jack. 

But when the farmers tried to give the carcass to 
French, diplomats, the door of the embassy was 
slammed in their faces. 

“They opened the door sheepishly and accepted 
our protest letter but not the lamb.” said Philip 
Tomsett, who organized the protest for the Kent 
fanners and the Women’s Farming Union of Brit- 
ain. “It is regrettable they did not accept the gift.” 

Carrying banners and placards, the fanners 
inarched through London's Knightsbridge section, 
shouting “Fair play, s'il vous plait” and “Jingle, 
jangle, Giscard dangle." 

The group planned to leave the carcass at Har- 
rods, a department store that opened a promotion 


campaign today for French food products. The 
store has promised to promote British food next 
year. 

Mr. Tomsett said that the message of the farmers 
is simple. “We intend to tell the French to respect 
the rules of the EEC set out, in the Treaty of Rome, 
abide by the judgment of the European courts, and 
not to ruin our mutual market by massive imports 
of excess products,” the spokesman said. 

He also wants “the British public to leave French 
goods on the supermarket shelves until fair play is 
returned to our market." 

The fanners claim that the French government is 
damaging British agriculture bv flooding the British 
markei with French goods while blocking the ‘ex- 
port of British commodities like lamb. 

Recently, a group of French fanners burned the 
British flag outside the European Parliament budd- 
ing in Strasbourg, France. 


Some Hope for Common Front 

Allies Delay Response 
To Carter Hostage Bid 


Prop osal Would Bar Flags, Anthems 

IOC Move to Forestall Boycott Reported 


Anti-Begin Campaign 
TEL AVIV, April 14 (UPI) 


campaign was started today b^j 


A 
an 

organization called Elections Now 
to collect a milli on signatures on a 
petition urging Mr. Benin’s resigna- 
. turn. A spokesman said the group 
represents a cross section of Israeli 
society. • 
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known as Democracy Wall, arid 
were limited to a smaller wall in 
Moon Altar Park on the north side 
of the city. An accompanying edict 
specified that all writers of posters 
in the new location register with the 
government. 

The crackdown on posters was 
paralleled by pressure oa dissident 
magazines, which flourished in Pe- 
king until last month. But by then 
most of the crudely printed maga- 
zines had suspended publication. 


From Agency Dispatches 

LONDO N, Ap ril 14 — The Inter- 
national fwmpic Committee, in 
what well-placed committee sources 
said today would be an effort to 
prevent Western countries from 
joining the U.S. boycott of the Mos- 
cow Olympics, will discuss the abo- 
lition of all flags and anthems at the 
Games at its -scheduled meeting 
next week in Lausanne. 

But a decision today by West 
Germany to urge its national Olym- 
pic committee to join the boycott 
indicated that the move to stay 
away from the Games could snow- 
ball in Western Europe whatever 
the.internationa] committee does. 

Foreign Minister Hans- Dietrich 
Genscher said today that West Ger- 
many will urge its Olympic commit- 
tee to boycott the Gaines. His state- 
ment followed Chancellor Helmut 
Schmidt’s assertion yesterday that 
West German athletes should stay 
away from the Olympics if Soviet 
troops are not withdrawn from Af- 
ghanistan by May 24. the deadline 
for accepting invitations to the 
Games. 

Most Western and Eastern Euro- 
pean sport leaders criticized the 
UJ5. Olympic Committee as having 
succumbed to political pressure in 
its 1,604-797 weekend vote to boy- 
cott the Games. At the same time. 
Western European Olympic com- 
mittees did not rule out the possibil- 
ity that they will be obliged to fol- 
low suit, arid many agreed that the 


West German decision would influ- Carter administration and USOC 
race their votes. officials predicted today that many 

Although the- West German com- countries will follow the USOC lead 
mittee will not vote until May 15, it ' and decide not to participate in the 


has said it will not act against its 
government’s wishes. 

U.S. Urges NATO 
To Be Ready for 
Mideast Flare-Up 

BRUSSELS. April 14 (UPI) — 
European NATO allies should be 
prepared to shoulder a bigger share 
in Europe’s defense if ever UJS. 
forces are needed in the Mideast, 
Robert Komcr, the U.S. undersecre- 
tary of defense for policy, said to- 
day at an ambassador-level session 
of the NATO Defense Planning 
Committee. 

A senior U.S. Defense Depart- 
ment official said afterward, refer- 
ring to the Mideast: “We fully in- 
tend to do what is necessary to 
deter possible threats in an area 
that is vital to Western interests.” 

' He said response was positive to 
suggested acceleration of defense 
programs for Europe, although, he 
added, some members were more 
forthcoming than others. He said 
the meeting dealt only with mea- 
sures relating to Europe and did not 
discuss possible action in the 
Mideast. 


Games- 

Many national Olympic commit- 
tees that have heretofore opposed a 
boycott — including those of Aus- 
tralia and Canaria, which meet in 
the next two weeks — may change 
their positions now that the USOC 
has made a firm decision to stay 
away. 

“I think there is a neat possibili- 
ty that many of the Western Euro- 
pean countries and Canada, among 
others, will now follow our lead,” 
Don Miller, the USOC executive di- 
rector, said yesterday. 

Lloyd Cutler, the White House 
counsel, said the administration has 
no plans to launch a substantial, 
new camoaign to persuade others to 
join the ooycott, but will continue 
with “a major diplomatic effort, 
within the limits of how you talk to 
and deal with your own allies." 

In Prague today, the Communist 
Party newspaper Rude Pravo, echo- 
ing Soviet condemnation of the 
USOC vote, said that “President 
Carter, his aides and ministers, the 
whole group of the ruling class 
which is now in power in the Unit- 
ed States, have led a war against 
reason, against the Olympic idea 
and against understanding between 
nations.” 

The International Olympic Com- 
(Coafinuefi an Page 2, CoL 4) 


By Axel Krause 

PARIS, April 14 (IHT) — Major 
U.S. allies in the European Eco- 
nomic Community ruled out today 
any immediate new measures to 
back President Carter in forcing the 
release of hostages in Iran, while 
stressing a need for further consul- 
tations. 

in Bonn, London and Paris, sen- 
ior government officials said they 
hoped a common front would em- 
erge, possibly at the EEC foreign 
ministers* meeting scheduled in 
Luxembourg on April 21. None 
would comment on the chances of 
reaching a joint position before 
then. 

The Luxembourg meeting, to dis- 
cuss a possible coordinated EEC 
strategy for action in Iran, was 
planned before President Carter's 
weekend caS for new retaliation. 

In Tokyo, meanwhile, the For- 
eign Ministry said Japan's ambassa- 
dor. to Iran, who has been recalled, 
would be consulted about President 
Carter's new request. There were in- 
dications that sanctions might be 
increased. Government and finan- 
cial sources said Japan was pre- 
pared to a$k Mexico to sell it an 
additional 200,000 barrels a day of 
oil if sanctions led to a cutoff of 

Ir anian oil. 

Kyodo . News Agency reported 
that Japan’s Ministry of Interna- 
tional trade and Industry Had 
asked steelmakers to give serious 
consideration to the matter of ship- 
ping steel to Iran. 

Way Restrained' 

A British official said, echoing 
the general mood in Europe: “I’ve 
been to the States. I've sera televi- 
sion. I know how people fed, and I 
think they should damn wdl lee] 
that way about the hostages. Carter 
has been very restrained, and we 
appreciate that But nobody asked 
us to do anything until six days ago. 
We really must have' time to con- 
sult” 

West Germany plans to attend 
the Luxembourg meeting with a 
dear position on what the EEC re- 
sponse should be, Klaus Boefling, 
the government spokesman, said in 
Bonn today. He did not elaborate 
on that position, adding that his 
government hacf not beat notified 
by the United States of any dead- 
line for allied sanctions. 

There was no official confirma- 


tion of earlier reports that West 
German government sources had 
said privately that Bonn intended to 
join the United States in economic 
action even if other EEC nations 
did not follow. 

In London, Prime Minister Mar- 
garet Thatcher told Parliament that 
Britain would continue consulting 
its EEC partners and other friendly 
countries on joint action, but she 
ruled out any further measures im- 
mediately. 

Mrs. Thatcher stressed the need 
for strong backing of President 
Carter, saying that Americans 


“understandably expect solidarity 
from their allies, and we, for our 
part, have been giving and will con- 
tinue to give than our utmost sup- 
port.” She said she hoped that “the 
necessary derision will be taken” 
during the Luxembourg meeting. 

But a spokesman for the French 
Foreign Ministry today held out tit- 
tle hope for a coordinated EEC po- 
sition in line with the approach sug- 
gested by Mr. Carter. “With the 
possible exception of Mrs. Thatch- 
er, there is little prospect of suppor- 
tive action,” he saitL “Support for 
(Continued on Page 2, CoL 6) 


U.S. -European Gulf 
Seen Reaching Crisis 

By R.W. Apple Jr. 

LONDON, April 14 (NYT) — Across Western Europe, politicians and 
commentators are using the word “crisis” to describe the gulf that has 
opened between the United States and its principal allies ova- the best way 
to deal with the turmoil in the Middle East. 

While no absolute rupture of the Atlantic alliance seems imminent the 
tensions between the United States and Western Europe are likely to inten- 
sify in the weeks ahead, making a concerted allied policy impossible. Few 
Europeans expect President Carter's impassioned appeal to the allies to 
rally behind the United States — broadcast last night in Britain, France, 
__ West Germany and Italy — to alter 
the picture noticeably. 

COMMENTARY At the root of the problem is the 

feeling of many European leaders that 

they are being naked to rush into ac- 
tions that they consider neither in tbeirown best interests nor in those of 
the alliance as a whole. If they do not act, Mr. Carter has told them both 
publicly and privately, he may be forced to take steps that they will find 
distasteful, such as a naval blockade of Iran. 

The Europeans know that public opinion in the United States has been 
inflamed by the events in Iran and Afghanistan. They understand the 
pressure Mr. Carter feds during an election year to do something fairly 
quickly, but they resent his tactics, and that resentment reinforces their 
own reluctance to act 

By deriding in Lisboa last week to launch a new diplomatic initiative in 
Iran, instead of breaking off diplomatic relations or imposing an economic 
embargo, the foreign ministers of the nine Common Market countries dem- 
onstrated more forcefully than ever their nations' reluctance to follow the 
lead of Washington, which most of them have come to distrust in recent 
months. 

The affair of the Tehran hostages is the key issue of the moment. But 
with the exception of the British and Dutch, EEC members have shown a 
lack of enthusiasm for Mr. Carter’s campaign for a Western boycott of the 
Moscow Olympics as a protest over the Soviet Union's intervention in 
Afghanistan. 

And the Europeans are taking an increasingly independent line in the 
(Continued on Page 2, CoL 7) 


45 Red Brigades Suspects Arrested 

Italian Breakthrough Seen on Terrorism 


By Henry Tanner 

ROME, April 14 (NYT) — Italian 
authorities indicate that a major 
breakthrough in the fight' against 
terror is m has been achieved after 
the arrests in the last few days of 
about 45 persons on suspicion of 
being members of the Red Brigades 
terrorist organization. 

Most of the arrests took place in 
Turin, Milan and Bidla, a spinning 
center in northern Italy. Many of 
the persons arrested were factory 
workers, including some who had 
served as floor delegates for labor 
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Southwest U.S. Cities Put Brakes on Growth 


By Robert Iindscy 

PHOENIX (NYT) — Many of 
the growing cities in the U.S. 
Southwest, whose sizes, shapes 
and characters have been deter- 
mined largely by the easy mobili- 
ty of the automobile, have begun 
to think about a future without 
cheap gasoline. . _ , 

In such cities as Phoenix, Dal- 
las, Albuquerque, Houston and 
San Diego, political kaders are 
questioning the traditional form 
of urban expansion in the South- 
west — relentless ann exation and 
construction of more and more 
tracts of ringJe-famDy homes at 
the fringes of town. They have 
started to encourage development 
of Higher-density housing on 
smaller tots near the central city. 

Mass transit, which until re- 
cently was regarded in many 
places almost exclusively as a tax- 
subsidized benefit for the poor 
and the elderly, is looked upon 
increasingly as a realistic alterna- 
tive 'tor middle-income job htfld- 

^“In-fimng” is a newly popular 
urban strategy. In Phoenix, for 
example, a citizens* wmmittee 
last month adopted a plan under 
which developers would be given 

financial and other incentives Jot 

building in undeveloped pockets 
of n eig hborhoods that they bad 

bypassed in the push to the arir s 
edge. And the Oty Council has 


One Person, One Car f Birthright 9 Now a Liability 

were changing the old 


adopted a land-use plan envision- 
ing “urban villages” within the 
dty, each with jobs and housing, 
in a strategy aimed at reducing 
the lon& gasoline-consuming 
trips between home and job. 

Compared with the recent his- 
tory of development in the South- 
west, where one-person, one-car 
mobility has long been consid- 
ered a kind of birthright, such 
ideas seem heretical old-timers 
admit, and there is still much re- 
sistance to them. But urban offi- 
cial s say they reflect a sowing 
acceptance of the fact that the 
United States faces a future with- 
out cheap-gasdine. 

Moreover, some residents ex- 
press concern that the traditional 
development patterns have led to 
deterioration in the quality of life 
in the cities. And the soaring cost 
of ho using has made the conven- 
tional suburban home unafford- 
able for many young people and 
has forced them to considri older 
houses or apartments near the 
central city. 

Lee Simpson, a Dallas dty 
councilman, said: “When you 
look at the Sun Belt cities which 
have exploded in the past 20 
years, you realize how terribly de- 
pendent (hey are on the automo- 
bile for commerce; It's the life- 
blood of a city. You realize how 


vulnerable your economy is, not 
only to an interruption in the fuel 
supply, but to the effect of higher 
costs when you have t&T kind of 
dispersed land-use pattern we 
have.” 

Dallas must expand its transit 
system and find other ways to re- 
duce its reliance on gasoline, he 
said. At least to a small extent, he 
added, “it’s already starting tp 
happen,” with the city’s first proj- 
ects to develop bypassed areas. 

For example, Robert Stephens 
and Elaine Tanner, a husband- 
wife contracting team, said they 
discovered a strong demand for 
new homes in a formerly deterio- 
rating neighborhood called Old 
East Dallas. 

“It’s only two miles from the 
downtown, but it had been over- 
looked,” Miss Tanner said. “We 
bought 35 lots at 36,000 each” — 
a fraction of the cost of compara- 
ble lots elsewhere in the dty. She 
said 18 homes have been sokt, 
several to yoang, unmarried peo- 
ple. Comparable lots in the area 
now sell for 316,000. 

Officials in several cities said 
there is still substantial pressure 
to continue development of the 
outskirts, and most said they did 
not foresee it ending altogether. 
But most also stressed that they 
thought inevitable economic 


forces 
ways. 

Many businessmen who have a 
stake in the continued expansion 
of fast- growing Tucson, Aruu, for 
exanmle, oppose any limiting pol- 
icy. But as city planner David 
Taylor panted out recoitly, in a 
few years the dry will probably 
be unable to proride utilities for 
such areas because it would reach 
its legal limit for issuing bonds to 
finance them. 

Sewer Capacity 

In Phoenix, growth has been so 
rapid that the dty says it may 
have to halt new home construc- 
tion this summer because the dty 
sewer system is nearing capacity, 
a situation that adds more pres- 
sure to build homes in bypassed 
areas that already have utilities. 

The cost' 

some ways to have 
worries over what some 
see as the deteriorating * 
life in the Southwest's 
dries. 

In Houston, for example, re- 
cently elected Mayor Jim 
McOxm said traffic congestion 
had became so severe that the 
dty should cease its rapid annex- 
ation and concentrate on in-fill- 
ing and other policies. 

Mayor Pete Wilson of San Di- 



ego, declaring that urban sprawl 
was making life less enjoyable, 
has made in-filling a primary leg- 
islative goal Last year, he won 
approval of dty ordinances giv- 
ing contractors incentives to 
build in bypassed areas of the 
dty. As in other communities, 
however, the plan to put multi- 
family buildings in neighbor- 
hoods formerly limited to angle- 
family homes is encountering re- 
sistance. 

Earl de Beige, president of 
Phoenix's Behavior Research 
Corp., which conducts the Rocky 
Mountain Poll a quarterly opin- 
ion survey in eight Weston 
states, said he sees a conservation 
ethic sweeping much of the West, 
reflected not only in growing re- 
action against the traditional 
“boom mentality,” but in such 
as increased popularity of 
cars and a turning away 
from energy-wasting housing. 

Mr. de Bogs added that his 
surveys indicated that many peo- 
ple also warn to make a statement 
against the Organization of Petro- 
leum Exporting Countries. 

“The public is rising up to par- 
tidpate in the defense of itself,” 
he said. “The public sees an ene- 
my waging war cm this country 
and it is using conservation of ra- 
and hopefully 
tivdy, as a weapon against 
the economic warfare of the oil 
exporting countries ” 


unions. Some were members of uni- 
versity faculties. 

The authorities give the impres- 
sion that the high command of the 
Red Brigades in the Turin area has 
been seized. Although official 
claims of dramatic successes in the 
fight against terrorism have been 
proved wrong in the past, the latest 
wave of arrests appears to have ex- 
ceptional importance. 

For the first time there are indi- 
cations that the information leading 
to the arrests was furnished by con- 
fessed Red Brigades members al- 
ready in jail In the past, suspected 
terrorists almost invariably refused 
to cooperate with investigating 
magistrates. The few exceptions to 
this rule were marginal figures, and 
their testimony was open to ques- 
tion. Past arrests were almost solely 
due to patient police work, such as 
constant surveillance of thousands 
of suspects, interpretation of cap- 
tured documents, and ballistic tests 
on captured weapons. 

February Arrests 

The new development appears to 
have started with the arrests in Feb- 
ruary in Turin of Patrizio Peci and 
Rocco Micaletto, known members 
of the Red Brigades who had been 
sought by police for several years. 
Mr. Peri was believed to be the 
head of the Turin branch of the Red 
Brigades. He has been named by in- 
vestigating magistrates as having 
played an active role in the kidnap- 
slaying of former Premier AJdo 
Moro two years ago and in other 
major terrorist attacks since then. 

Reports in Italian newspapers 
during the weekend named Mr. Peci 
as the man who furnished informa- 
tion about other terrorists to the au- 
thorities. The reports quoted anony- 
mous police sources and magis- 
trates. Officials involved in the fight 
against terrorism and in the judicial 
investigations have made few attrib- 
utable statements, but most news- 
papers carry several columns of 
unattributed information on the 
subject every day. 

Some officials recently said, with- 
out permitting attribution, that 
among the suspected terrorists ar- 
rested in the last two months were 
several drug addicts whom the in- 
vestigators were able to induce to 
talk by depriving them of the drugs 
they were used to. 

Most of the 45 persons arrested 


in the last few 'days had not 
appeared on lists of suspects before, 
but had lived apparently normal 
lives in factories and universities. 
This has sharpened the impression 
that the arrests were the result of 
inside information. 

Fiat Workers 

The arrested persons made no at- 
tempt to escape, and no shots were 
fired on either side. Material discov- 
ered in the houses of the arrested 
persons included a radio 
transmitter and a gun that police 
ballistics experts say may have bran 
used in several of the principal ter- 
rorist attacks of the last three years. 

The persons arrested included 
two workers who were among 61 
dismissed by the Fiat automobile 
company in October, accused of 
acts of violence and petty sabotage 
in a Turin plant. Labor unions at- 
tacked Fiat for (he dismissals, and a 
. labor tribunal ordered the reinstate- 
ment of the 61. Hat refused to com- 
ply with the order. 

Domenico Jovine, one of the Fiat 
pair, read a statement to the investi- 
gating magistrates saying that he 
had long been an active member of 
the Red Brigades and that many of 
his fellow workers were sympathetic 
to their cause. 

Luciano Lama, head of the Com- 
munist-dominated Italian Labor 
Organization, retorted in a front- 
page article in the Rome newspaper 
La Repubblica that the terrorists, 
on the contrary, were more isolated 
than ever in the factories. He urged 
workers to denounce not only per- 
sons they suspected of terrorist 
links, but also co-workers who try 
to intimidate foremen and union 
delegates. 


inside 
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But Western Diplomat Foresees long Stay . 


Soviet Decision on Kabul Called Hasty 



By Stuart Auerbach 

NEW DELHI. A|>riJ 14 (WF) — 
The Soviet intervention in Afghani- 
stan in December was a hasty deci- 
sion by the Kremlin after two other 
options backfired, a senior Western 
diplomat has said during a recent 
stopover here. 

The diplomat, an expert on Sovi- 
et affairs, said that Moscow had not 
intended to commit 100,000 troops 
in Afghanistan, but felt it was 
forced to do so after a “surgical 
strike * 1 by crack airborne trdopsjust 
after Christmas failed to get rid of 
President Hafizuflah Amin of Af- 
gh anistan 

The idea, the diplomat said in a 
background talk with defense stra- 
tegists here, was to ItiQ Amin quick- 
ly and quietly, or get him out of Af- 
ghanistan, so that he could be re- 


uot give them hiding place s from 
airborne attacks, the senior Western 


diplomat said. 
In his view. 


In his view, the key to the Soviet 
action is concern in the dderiy lead- 
ership in the Kremlin to make sure 
that the Soviet state is secure far the 


S laced by an Afghan leader that the 
ln syiaqq had more faith in — - prob- 
ably the cur rent Moscow-installed 
president, Babrak KannaL 

General Failed 


Urtad ft— 


Tehran Red Cross representative HaraM Sdnmd de Gtneneck, in dark jacket, gesturing, and Dr. Bui Amin’s bodyguards fought 
Bernard Liebeskind, at far right, stand outside U.S. Embassy after nsning hostages yesterday, more fiercely than the Ru ssia n s an- 
ticipated, and the “sui'gery” ended 


that the Soviet state is secure far the 
succession. They are especially con- 
cerned, he said, that there should be 
no weak bnk in the line of buffers 
around the Soviet heartland. 

Their prime worry was Afghani- 
stan, where a surprise 00141 had in-, 
stalled a Marxist government in 
1978. That government was seen by 
the Kremlin as too radical fpr its 
own good, afic a atin g support it. 
mig ht have gleaned in the Afghan . 
countryside, the diplomat said. 

At first. President Nnr 
Mohammed Taraki was seen as the. 
man to tame Amin, his more radical 
No. 2. Last September the Russians 
braced Taraki to udee all power 
from Amin, but Amin outsmarted 
and killed hrm. With that option 
out the window, the Russians decid- 
ed to remove Amin, but this, too, 
faded. The intervention followed. 


troops were reported 10 have been 
massed along the border, "Thor 
generals are asking for more 
troops,** Mr. Christopher said.' 
•'They’re. having a great deal of dif- 
ficulty using the Afghan Army” 

Meanwhile, Washington's re- 
sponse to die intervention drew, 
sharp criticism from Sen. Henry' 
Jackson, D-Waslu who asserted on 
television that it was “crimtnaT 
that the United States still had not 
established tactical air and amply 
bases in countries willing to have 
them, in particular Egypt, Oman 


NEW DELHI, April 14XNVT>— ftniK Mimster by^ Gaudhi 
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The attack occurred on the grounds cf Pariiameht as Mrs. 
Walked toward her car after gaitandmg a' statue -of a Itefer of 


hit a security aide, who was not hurt. " v p 

Police seized the . assailant identifiriTas Ram Bukiand Lalwara, # 




£ Vim 


Sen. Jackson said he had received 
encouragement from President 
Anwar Sadat of Egypt for a 

Mideast security arrangement: At' 

the call of a threatened gov ern trant, 
other Islamic states would provide, 
help, mdnding ground troops, while 
the United States would provide air 
and supply support but not troops. 
As prosp ective members of the pact 
he listed Egypt, Morocco,Qman, 
Saudi Arabia, Somalia, Sudan and 
Tunisia. 


speculation' ihatU.S. Ambassador D^o-^ehcSoamf 17 other basfc * 1 p 
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Compromise With Tehran Militants on Terms 

2 Red Cross Officials See U.S. Hostages 


up much bloodier than expected. 
This expert believes that the Soviet 
commander of the operation, Lt. 
Gen. Viktor Paputin, was killed in 
the on the Kabul presidential 
palace on Dec. 27. Thoe have been 
reports from Moscow that Paputin, 
a deputy minister of internal affairs, 
committed suicide in disgrace after 
his mission’s failure, but this expert 
discounted those reports. 

As evidence that the large-scale 
intervention was hasty, the diplo- 
mat said that the first units sent 
overland were not ready for com- 
bat In contrast to the crack air- 
borne units from central Russia, 
who had flown in to attempt the 
qaick overthrow of Amin, the 
troops that followed belonged to 
“C-category" divisions that were 
unprepared for battle and were far 
below authorized strength. They 
were mostly units from an Asian re- 
public, and most have been re- 
placed since, the diplomat was 


By William Branigin 

TEHRAN, April 14 (WP) — A 
Red Cross team visited hostages 
being held at the U.S. Embassy to- 
day after reaching a compromise 
with their militant captors in an ef- 
fort to see all the Americans. 

Two Swiss Red Cross officials — 
Harald Schmid de Grueneck, the 
organization’s permanent Tehran 
representative, and Bernard 


Liebeskind, a doctor who arrived 
from Geneva — spent about nine 
hours in the embassy. They said 
that they believed that they had 
seen all the hostages, but would not 
give a number. 

Contrary to normal Red Cross 
procedure during visits to detainees, 
it was learned, the team waived a 
condition that the hostages be inter- 
viewed privately with no other ob- 
servers present 


Military Trials Postponed 
For Liberian Ex-Officials 


Informed sources said the team 
a greed to soften its terms for the 
sake of seeing all the captives and 
erf reporting on their conditions, if 
the captors did honor their earlier 
promise to allow the team to see all 
the hostages — of whom there sure- 
presumed to be SO — it would mark 
the first time that has been done by 
independent foreign observers since 
the embassy was seized last Nov. 4. 

A spokesman for the militants 
said tonight that the Red Cross 
team had seen all the hostages, but 
he would not specify exactly under 
what conditions the visit took place. 


Other Visitors 


MONROVIA, Liberia. April 14 
(UPI) — Liberia’s new military-run 


(UPI) — Liberia's new military-run 
government postponed today a de- 
cision on bow many former officials 
would be tried on charges of trea- 
son, and the nation's leader said he 
overthrew the regime of William 
Tolbert because “privilege had held 
cur people down for too long.** 


The president. Army Master SgL 
Samuel Doe, 28, appeared in his 
fust televised speech wearing an 
army cap, sunglasses and green fa- 
tigues. A hand grenade hung from 
(he pocket. 


By Robert Kay lor 

April 14 SgL Doe pledged a new society 
litary-nm and a government run without dis- 
day a de- c riminatio n, a reference to the grip 
r officials on political power and wealth by 
s of trea- Liberian families, such as Tolbert’s, 
er said he who are descended from the coun- 
William try’s founders, freed American 
had held slaves. 

I °2r' After the speech. George Boley. 

aster Set tiie minister of state for presidential 
IT : n affairs, said that the first trial be- 


Also visiting the embassy today, 
on the invitation of the militants, 
were Health Minister Musa Zargar; 
Hojatoleslam Mohammed Ali 
Khamenehi, a religious leader, and 
a doctor of the Red Lion and Sun 
Society, Iran’s equivalent of the 
Red Cross. 

Meanwhile, four ambassadors of 
European Economic Community' 
countries left today, following a col- 
lective derision to recall EEC en- 
voys to protest a lack of progress on 
the hostage issue. The envoys of 
four other EEC countries represent- 


More Troops 

WASHINGTON, April 14 (WP) 
— Deputy Secretary of State War- 
rai Christopher said yesterday that 
the Soviet Union is “pouring m ad- 
ditional troops” in Afghanistan and 
has more than 100,000 men there — ' 
probably more than 1 lOJXX). 

Previous estimates were that the - 
Soviet Union -had sent in 80.000 or* 
85,000. Another 20,000 to 3Q&K) 


Rates Shot At 


honesty — when such: exposure' did not reveal qperationfll 

----- k.J V *■- SI,. Ul _ 


NEW DELHI, April 14 (UPI) — ■ itfaJtas the ■ 

President Karmal was shot at in “r^. - - ; 


secrets — had to be permit ted-to inamtaitt_ ^thread ^ ^ t 

relations between the authOTtka^ the nsBfia.abd^fie jfx^j&bf tfae i^ . - ■ ^ n0t n 


February, the Press Trust of India 
reported yesterday without (hying 
whether & was wounded. An at- 
tempt was also made on the life cf 
Deputy Premier Sultan Ali JKhist- 
rnand, PIT said, again without, giv^.. 
tog details. 


The report, to be preseated' to Par&meht, sterna fruntlgoTOinBa^sig^^ I 
tempts to iecoruafe nationkl gefcarity withdraws frMoaL.&TixxmBB^i^ 0 , 

the introdoctiori qf a registration :; system forif areign jirfratests . 

Africa^ and the momtpapg Jot pat^gKncte; imd infonnatimLactraiiaU fo he 

behalf of fmrign intoxste. ^ the p« 

Magazine Says j^pes up me 

WASEBNGTOi^ 1 *«ff : 19'fl^^i& 1 C^^ dmt .5r! 

- . • 1 j y— 7 rd : : — - .rr - J* - Pil^sS. 


Murder Tried of 2 Whites 
Ends an Era in Rhodesia, 


siockily birift 


quoted as saying by other diplomats 
who attended the background brief- 
ing: 

Now that the Russians are in Af- 
ghanistan, this diplomat does not 
expect them to pull out until they 
have achieved their mission of paci- 
fying the country to the extent that 
the opposition has ceased to be a 
significant irritant. Traditionally, be 
said, Soviet military planners be- 
lieve in overitilL They are moving in 
forces and building up reserves for 
a classic summer campaign using 
heavy force against the insurgent 
groups in the moun tains. If they fad 
to wipe out the rebels this summer, 
this expert predicted, they will re- 
group during the fall and prepare 
another big campaign. 

Extremely Bloody 

These campaigns are likely 10 be 
extremely Woody, he said. There 
has been a taste of that already as 
rebel groups have accused the Rus- 
sians of waging a scorched-earth 
campaign, burning villages and 
crops before them, in the Konar 
valley in eastern Afghanistan. The 
Russians are expected to rdy heavi- 
ly on air power, including the Mi-24 
helicopter gunship. which has 
turned out to be the weapon most 
feared by the Afghan rebels. 

While many Americans draw par- 
allels with Vietnam, experts in New 
Delhi on south Asia see the Rus- 
sians as fighting a modern version 
of the last British- Afghan war. in 
which rebellious tribesmen around 
the Khyber Pass were put down in 
tire 1920s by the primitive planes 
that dropped bombs on them. The 
Afghans are experts in hit-and-run 
warfare, but the barren terrain does 


Sgt. Doe made no direct refer- 
ence to announced plans to put sev- 
eral officials of the Tolbert govern- 
ment on trial for treason, an offense 
that could be punishable by death. 
But, in a statement more moderate 
than others made about trials since 
the coup Saturday, he said: “We are 
prepared to let the past go quickly 
into history." 


fore a mflrtary tribunal, that offer- ^ ■ Tchran , with Japan’s, 
mer Justice Minister Joseph Ches- ^ ^ depart this wedt. 
son andrther . imspecifi«l close^- Qqik^atic sources in Tehran 
sooates of Tolbert, wouki nothin ^ hoped the visit to the em- 
today as previously scheduled. bass ^ would clear up a mystery 


Mr. Boley said that the new jus- about the fate of several hostages 
tice minis ter would deride when to denounced by their captors as spies 


begin the trial, but he gave no indi- and believed to be hdd in solitary 


cation when that might be. 

The postponements followed dip- 
lomatic efforts to persuade Sgt. 


confinement 

Among them are s aid to be Wil- 
liam Daugherty, Malcolm Kalp, 


Dodsgovwmnentto TJ™ Ahern and Michael 
taliatum against large numbers of Metri nko . An embassy political ,(rf- 


former officials through show trials 
in which they would face death 


Tolbert, 66, was shot and killed 
Saturday after almost nine years as 
president 


in which they would face death 
penalties. The diplomats who made 
the appeals were from the United 
States, France and several African 
nations and the Vatican. 


SONESTA 

K 


In an earlier speech on Radio 
Monrovia, Sgt Doe said that the 


Deer and former political consul in 
the northwestern Iranian city of Tar 
briz, Mr. Metrinko is the only cap- 
tive who has not been reported seen 
by neutral outriders or heard from 
by his family. 

‘Flexible* 


Before the visit, a senior Red 


coup, the first in the nation’s 133- Cross official said: “Under the dr- 


year history, was necessary because cumstances, some of the conditions 
of “conflicts of interest the selling ^ jq be flexible, but we have 


<rf influence, the use ofoffirialposi- set conditions." The sources said 



I lions for private gain." He blamed 
| the Tolboi government for the 

food and 


the Red Cross insisted on seeing all 
the hostages and that the militants 
softened some of their own terms. 


Sgt Doe has said that former 
high-ranking officials who were not 
associated with the corruption of 
the previous administration would 
be considered for the new govern- 
ment, and Radio Monrovia said 
(hat three members of the former 
Cabinet had retained their posts. 

Wife, Brother HeM 

There were reports that several 
members- of Tolbert’s family had 
been taken into custody. But Infor- 
mation Minister Gabriel Nimly de- 
nied a report that Tolbert's son. 
Adolphus, had been beheaded by 


notably that there be no accounting 
of the hostages and that their names 
not be reported. 


SALISBURY. April 14 (NYT) — 
“I thought the only way to arrest 
the slide was to blow the whole 
thing slcy -high ” 

The speaker, a stockiiy birift 
white, spoke in matter-of-fact terms 
as though talking of an avalanche 
or a quarry collapse. Only the auto- 
matic rifles and ammunition maga- 
zines on the evidence table would 
have revealed to the casual listener 
that he was speaking of a crime that 
has shocked whites here. 

Robert Vcrdal- Austin was, until 
his arrest, a district commisrioner; a 
position of prestige wherever colo- 
mal rule 00 the British pattern was 
established. In the Mudzi area of 
northwest Rhodesia, dose to the 
Mozambique border, it gave Mr. 


By John F. Rims • • 

ril 14 (NYT) — a posable death sentence or a jafl 


term of as much as 25 years. 


Essentially, the prosecution has 
set out to prove that the murders 
were the work of two . drunks 
motivated by racial hatred. The de- 
fense is attempting to show political 
motivation in an effort to win ao- 
quittai under the amnesty. 


in the event of a Ctenese-Soviet^ Aviatibu Wai jtj 

Technology reported today-- 

“The United States also is examining the Chi 
inch a conflKa by providmg eariy warmng, irooimaiytfancgimdmtrilj 
support without directly invdmgTfJS. fbrcesTMhe itpcrt auo. '7 \?Jj 

Tbt sakf’that Defense Dqmrtir^-poficy b tp esta^ 

Western Pacific defense aJHancewith Japan, South Korea, and other P 
alius and a prirahd action with ehna-' lLraid that the C^rti^iKlii^ 
tian is waxy of talting any action against Iras such sin uavabblqi 
— ; that would affect- Japanese oil imports imd jeqpattte.-U^JmL 

BELGRADE. ^ 

he had developed liver failareand jaundice. -- ;; j 

The medkal bulletin said , that the Condition of Marshal 
matnyd very g ra v e.' ‘The alrcady-motod liver faflore fiteshown detd 
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The drieose case was helped by a 
jph- mnlrrng ' nffirial of the HcHHC 


Attain Ministry, Lionel Leach, who 
was Mr. Verdaf-Austitfs superior at . 
the time of die Irillmgs. He testified 
that the shootuu?, if - intended to 
wredk the ccase-fuc, bad come dose 
to achieving their objective. “It put 
a tremendous strain on a tennous 
acrangeanent,” he said. “It could not 
have happened at a worse time." 


Verdal- Austin plenipotmuary pow- 
ers over tens 01 Lhousands of blades, 
who looked to him for their needs 
in education, medical care and a 
dozen other fields, including justice. 

As the guerrilla war intensified 
last year, the Mudzi area was over- 
run by black guerrillas loyal to 
Robert Mugabe, and Mr. Verdal- 
Aus tin’s empire shrank. Then, on 
Jan. 6, after a drinking spree in 
Salisbury, the government official, 
39, accompanied by two subordi- 
nates, set off on a murderous drive 
back to Mudzi that landed him and 
one of the other men, Graeme Dun- 
can, 42, in the High Court in Salis- 
bury on trial for murder. The third 
official, Peter Von Memerty, turned 
state's evidence in return for immu- 
nity. 

On the 125-mile journey by 
Land-Rover the three fired auto- 
matic rifles on black civilians at 
least 1 1 times, killing the two occu- 
pants of a pickup truck and wound- 
ing at least seven other persons, and 
on one occasion raked a bus carry- 
ing 50 passengers. 

The incident was hushed up, 
partly because of fears among Brit- 
ish officials who had reassumed 


fjuluxtL Marshal Tito's kidneys haveJfflled arid.hfr.Ife 
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UJS. Sets Anoont of Aid 

WASHINGTON, April 14 (AP) 
— The United States mtends to 
provide up to S15 million In agricul- 
tural and assistance (his 

year to independent Zimbabwe and 
betw e e n $25 million and S30 mil- 
lion in fiscal 1981, the State Depart- 
ment said today. 


European — 

Widens Breach in JOUaiiA!^ “ B 

fnun Fhee I).- " Iran. ai l d^Pre£k^_bdief ink. April_ 14 (NY] 


Allies Delay 
Reply to U.S. 
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IOC Proposal Reported 
To Ban Flags, Anthems 


power here the previous month that 
publicity would wreck the fragile 
cease-fire they were stitching to- 
gether between the two guerrilla ar- 
mies and the government forces. 
The cease-fire had begun the previ- 
ous week and its success was crucial 
to the ejections the British had 
called for February, which were 


soldiers. He said that the younger 
Tolbert remains at large, and that 


Tolbert remains at large, and that 
| that (he only Tolbert family mem- 
bers hdd are Tolbert’s wife, Victo- 
ria, and brother, Frank. 

There were unconfirmed reports 
that several of Tolbert’s six daugh- 
ters may have been detained. One 
was a deputy education minister, 
another was a doctor in the World 
Health Organization in Monrovia. 

Sgt. Doe said he was more than 


(Continued from Page 1) 
mittee’s executive board will meet 
April 21-23 with leaders of various 
Western European Olympic com- 
mittees and with the heads of the 26 
international sports federations that 
lake part in the Olympics. The IOC 
hopes the plan 10 get rid of nation- 
alistic displays at the Olympics, if 
accepted, could sway European 
committees toward attending the 
Moscow Games, the JOC sources 
said. 


The IOC sources said they are 
pessimistic about the chances that 
Western countries will attend the 


won in a landslide by Mr. Mugabe. 
At ondnisht on Thursday, Rhc 


Games in the wake of the escalating 
pressure that Mr. Carter is exerting 
on U.S. allies to boycott the Games 
because of the Afghanistan situa- 
tion. 

“If West Germany refuses to go, 
France's position will be delicate;'' 
said Maurice Herzog of France, an 


At midnight on Thursday, Rho- 
desia will become the independent 
black state of Zimbabwe, and the 


trial, which is -likely to end early in 
the week, could stand as the last 


the week, could stand as the last 
symbol of the white man’s justice 
for the country’s 7 million blacks. 

Because of the. broad defense 
being mounted, the trial also is re- 


IOC member. “If there are only So- veating how spent white Rhodesia 
cialisl countries in Moscow, I don't was when the British pushed the 


I ndi v i d ua l Entries 


see anv interest in France going 
there."' 


Salisbury government and the guer- 
rillas into a peace pact at the Lan- 
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Health Organization in Monrovia. Thqr added that 
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nnliiary s enlisted ranks to 5250 a dividuaHy if their committees de- 
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military s ranks to 5250 a 

month, and that all government 
workers would receive a salary of at 
least 5200 a month. 

He said he would continue to 
; seek foreign investment, on which 
■ Liberia depends for most of its in- 
l come, would respect rights of pri- 
j vale property and free enterprise; 
i and would improve food, transpor- 
| ration and bousing programs. 


tide to boycott But no decision on 
that is likely before the May 24 


that is likely before the May 24 

closing date for entries, they said. 

Several IOC members, as well as 
national Olympic committees and 
international federations, arc 
known to favor the dropping of 
flags and anthems, but the sources 
said the Russians are opposing the 
idea. 


Sir Denis Follows, chairman of 
the British Olympic Association, 
said: “We're disappointed the 
Americans aren’t going; It devalues 
the value of gold medals, because 
they [Americans] have always made 
a considerable contribution. But we 
have made our decision and it 
stands." 


rill as into a peace pact at the Lan- 
caster House conference in London. 


(Continued from Page 1) 

Mr. Carter, yes, but not measures 
now.” 

Officials stressed that France has 
supported the principle of economic 
sanctions against Iran, if necessary, 
and that the government considers 
the problem of the hostages to be 
dramatic and to require a solution. 
But, they say, the question of timing 
is essential and it is a stidring point 
with the United States. 

France has told the United States 
that it prefers to wail, before taking 
up the issue of possible economic 
sanctions, until after parliamentary 
elections are hdd m Iran next 
month, the officials added. 

A senior official said: “Now we 
hear from Mr. Caster that action is 
need e d now, but we ask why. Ap- 
parently the Americans ac celera ted 
the timing . . . We have shown 
and still show solidarity with the 
United States on the base question * 
of the need for releasing the hos- 
tages." 

Premier Francesco Cosaiga of It- 
aly today declared his government’s 
“fullest solidarity" with U.S. efforts 
Co free the hostages, but hr did not 
say what measures Italy was pre- 
pared to take. He said Italy would 


ms find it hard enough to ■- difficulties nr pe rs u adin g t 
the often hostile ~ rants to turn over ibe bosttj 


deal with the often hostile relations 
between the president and Congress 
that have developed after Vietnam 
and Watergate, without having to 


lysts bdxeve, have arisen.!] 
cause the mflitarits aftea 


him too susceptible 


cope- with often conflicting stato viewa^But Btitamis also 
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'JJ). 49, expect© 
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gric National C 
Wot in Washing; 
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menu by Secretary of' State Cyrus 
Vance and Zbigniew Brzezhaski, 
Mr. Carter’s national security 
adviser. Recently, things have been, 
made worse by what is taken as evi- 
dence of naivete and ineptness on 
the part of Mr. Carter himself, •' 

On a more personal level, Euro- 
pean leaders deeply re se a t Mr. 
Carter's failure to consult them on, 
or even give them adequate wanting 
of, his shift on Iran. 

But there is modi more to it than 
that- The more sophisticated among 
the Europeans sc^ed upon Mr. 

ence the day 

mary as evidence drat even the hos- 
tages were to be used as campaign 


despite its approachin 
cieneyin q 2, aboutthe t 
embargo upon its trade. 


•sdf|»lta the book, 

triad** oub!HK~i v. 
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For the EEC as a whok^woomn of ik- 


to Iran are nbt particolariy-i 
cant They" amounted last.] 
about SZ2 bfflioin -^- .abont 
cent of . .total. EEC exporrft; 
Xranian oil indispensable- Lai 
the EEC imported 656^)00 In 
day from Iran, 6.9 penxnt ^ 
imporis. This year tht figs 
surely be lower. 
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got 12.6 percent ofitsimp 
Iran last year, -Denmark, 
percent and Ireland got. 


Le Monde, (heinflixeathd Fieach v-BEC^oirfdliwBWvitiidqt'frs 
daily, made that point on Thucsday - Bonn, despite its .vnlner 
and abo warned that the Unhed ' ^ prepared to support 

States was about to nuke the same sauctkws. . Bdt-.it-ra- «h 
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Seeking Pardon 

Mr. Verdal-Austin told die High 
Court when he took the stand that 
the Mudzi area was “completely 
lost" to the Mugabe guerrillas by 
the time the peace conference was 
called. 

The official is resting his defense 


adhere to 8 common policy worked 
out with its eight EEC partners. 

In several capitals, dmlotcatic 
sources said they expected govern- 
ments to take time analyzing re- 
ports from their ambassadors, who 
were recalled from Iran after last 
week's joint decision in Lisbon. 

France's ambassador, Raoul De- 
lays was expected in Paris by early 


partners, 
t, diplomatic 
ected govero- 


Primo Nebioli, vice president of 
the Italian Olympic Committee, de- 
scribed the USOC boycott vote as 
"a blow to sport,'’ a sentiment ech- 
oed by Kurt Moeller, chairman of 
the Danish Olympic Com es ti er. 
Sweden and Finland said they win 
not change their decisions to send 

teams to Moscow. 


resting 

on a bid for pardon. Alter Mr. Mu- totnorrow, tne Foreign 
gabe’s election victory, the British said tonight. French 


mi st ake it made in' the eaxfy T9tifc 
— pushing Iran into tire Soviet 
camp with the same tactics, Le 
Monde said, that pushed Fidel Cas- 
tro in that direction. 

The Europeans seem to believe; 
with Dear-unanimity, that breaking 
diplomatic relations with Iran wifi 
move conmctprodncrivc, altbongh 
Britain, at least; has been wflEag to 


break ; witir itk CngOHRi’ ^:‘SIj 0tCci P , s that 
partners i crinadb-' Francex^ to twr««^r ai ’ 
which it has forged an 
donti n ates the TEEC.andijSJJtagHhe,. , 
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ers, mow means, more tO'.ChaCWi lW^ 
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WashiM t on connectio n. to 
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France oaqn ra tipm of forcjgfrffa/* side as 
eyi Itis trying to wina rednett Wjr 
Usriet contribution to the IfcL b * tt er Of 
Market and needs to , prove tr Qevej- 

pther issues it. is W sincere a^ w 

her; of. .the coam xumiy .aa tW. 


for 


take sseh a step in other cases in ihe 
past , s uc h as that of Uganda. ' 


governor. Lord Soames, signed an 
amnesty for politically motivated 
crimes committed by either side up 
to March I and several Mugabe 
guerrillas facing murder charges 
have been freed. 

If convicted, the two officials face 


stressed that Mr. Ddaye was re- 
turning to Paris to report on the re- 
cent meeting between -President 
Abolhassan Bani-Sadr of Inn 
the ambassadors of major US. aJ- 


past. s uc h as that of Uganda.. ' 

^ Annin Gruencwald, thc-Wcst 

RitzeL ^^^^^^timsadxir jn 
Tehran, had been h^rful m receui 
negotiatkms eoncenmig- dte hos- 
rages;. He added; “We seed more 
than ever , to have a frifi tncturir df 
evnata in traaT The British fed that 
ti»r envoy, &r John Grainnn, ,jg f 


-"-Tbs Frenchaficin amuch 
er porition aow ;riiiui in th« 
de GtmIle.Wbaide Gaulle ti 
U^, . leadership, ' other Er 
axnoriex were’ ranch less be 


the ambassadors <rf major US. al*. : Jlwr envoy. Sir John Graham, » . znuen wn w 

lies in Tehran. “As with our n flier, wdl irfacndto beof senaceaswriL w otanro; Now; xj 
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this is only a review and duukl not Rerittanoe to an ecanmmdeto-. i n toi uy geucc ^te nos to ~ oa 
be viewed as a step wwatd severing bargo ^ipeared to be cmnponndcd v ^ . 

diplomatic relations with Iran," an of economic Self -interest, & different - -tte.- iranra u-guestK 
ofetialsaid. reading of tiie nacnal ritiatign ill 1 
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Polls Reflect Impatience in U.S . 


- tw 4 * -v.-'-V;: V b- k-^ S : V ■••:•■ 

|sf^«iEarler Campaign Staff Wary of Iran Factor 

3kr*lf« . ynjg >i8y-~.' ' . «■'« Vv-_r -•• ■■ tn emtUK mihli/- frmtH. H a i . . . 
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«Bv Murin Stfuam v > seemed to. capture public fnotra- 
_ : -V , . ^.tn hi a survey worth noting de- 

'WASmNOTON, ApriJ.14.fW?) : roite the obvious front-loading of 
fc .'A ■ haH-fitfle from too JWate. 2* questions. Just after Mr-Carter 
Souse rttflaticmjwiiaT^ relations with and invoked 


ftJ/ yrffiek* a^fow-ren t disu na. one of : sanctums on Iran, the pollster test- 
*'l&cv», ^ 0 k., ^president- Carter a Senior c amp aign* edpobHc response to the statement 

i:* 3 1 ^^fadviseni wms worrying about the- - Prudent Carter is doing is 

of r -" 5 ^ too little and too late and not 
* nT* 13 aeLSS* “Thetf*' ‘ a _ tremendous imp*- ; enough" —and 68 percent of those 
^ 2 j^\jio^>a«Srthe, countw now ber Stemewed agreed. 

^^Jac^csusedf lran,. . v anditaahig Seventy-one percent agreed that, 
r *,v este st Vw, ^gycera of T^m Rraft raid af j “Up to now. the United States has 
, «ash^?*» bi* been at the mercy of the ayatollah, 

^^^s&SSSSS^SSS^Sa'ffi;- ** hMmadE “ Iook ^ “ d 

^^.iSed abaoMhb Anal 22 Pennsyi- — .— . _ 


sanctions on Iran, the pollster test- 
mJ public response to the statement 
"what President Carter is dong is 
too little and . ' too late and not 
enough": — and 68 percent of those 
interviewed agreed. 

Seventy-one percent agreed that, 
"Up to now. the United States has 
beat at the mercy of the ayatollah. 


hdplesa And a whopping 77 per- 
cent agreed that “It was a big mis- 
take not to give Iran an ultimatum 
in the first 72 hours after the hos- 
tages were seized.** 

In Jan uary and early February, 
the president's policy of patience 
and negotiation to free the hostages 
had the solid support of the U.S. 
people, according to the polls. But 
by March that support had begun 
to slip. And the latest developments 
m Iran will surely make the presi- 
dent's political problems worse, his 
campaign strategists concede. 


<r ^‘ 




1 jtfGiident’s pollster, ; Patrick 
Svlufejjust ddite ' a survey 
ng that Sen, Edward Kennedy 
Mr. Carter in Permsytamia by 
scent 49'. 40 percent Two 
. ftgo,Mr.Carter held n-com- 
[QB: 12 -pomt lead,, according 
jauiio survey -— but that was 


Kennedy Is Still Hopeful, 
But Carter Widens Lead 

ITp^^ & ST? S£ 


20 : --I? 
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hostages ia Iran had collapsed. 


NEW YORK. April 14 (AP) — 
Sen. Edward Kennedy, D-Mass., 
dams bis weekend victory in Ari- 
. zona caucuses has given him hope, 
but in party meetings in three other 
states President Carter has found 


Carter’s 45. That would give Sen. 
Kennedy 16 delegates and Mr. 
Carter 13, but state party officials 
said late returns from eight rural 
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-- Ti —its- ^ torn dashed hopes that the bos- 
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\ mn.-'r 1 ™khfattttdofth^ 

ai ngQ^he counties inflmed expecta- 

;.... jii: ^ rr.eao! taBa^idt had -already begun to turn 
' t->: 'i!:: ad sebj B s«it;.ML Carter on bis handling 
: ";:ru.r*r!: ix;- m&JjnoLSbcm signs of plumnMtiag. 


first into the 
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-j^.astTwf, 


-.-‘-J- v«T *00 1. Two delegates were uncom- 

oom” piwaaft xoarein over Sen. Ken- 6 

nsmtion thresh- * ned >' SmgOe the senator’s shouting Wa . . _ 

ScX -in Arizona and the likelihood * Washinmon: Party offiaals 
wnTdra Aito-nr similar results in Alaska. weekend convenuons m the 

KScTd But Sen. Kennedy saw his Ari- states four largest counties should 
sn the oreriSnt kmw victory — he seemed assured g^® I JJ r -Cwi.era2-io-l inargmovei 
Mnn&ihw. of gaining 16 of the state’s 29 dele- ma ?« in 

gates to the party's national conven- “ Washington s March 1 1 precwci 

MuraT^That wmdd give Mr. 

Pennsylvania, where 185 delegates £*5 er al ] * m 29 ^ V. delegates, 
axe At stake inthe primary ApiU 22. «“ ®i man I “ l 4 ^ m 8 l0 . Sen - 
"The. Southwest has spoken," 14 ^Miainmg 

Sen, Kennedy said yesterday. “The unconumtte d- 
Northeast has spoken," he added, 9 Virginia: In conventions in 5 
refe rring to bis et ditt victories in the state's 10 congressional dis- 
New York and Connecticut. “The tricts, Mr. Carter gamed 21 dele- 
next state is Pennsylvania . . . gates and Sen. Kennedy 2. Another 
We’re hopeful of getting a rimflar 21 will be chosen later in the other 
response.* districts, and 14 will be elected at a 

But presidential ay fes hwt little to state convention, 
complain about overall from the • Alaska: With results in from 
weekend's Democratic political 13 of 19 district conventions. Ken- 
meetings. Counting South Carolina, nedy supporters claimed 47V* of the 
Mr. Cuter tad 921 of the 1,666 de- 289 delegates being selected for the 
legate votes needed for nomination, state convention next month. Mr. 
Sol Kennedy had 458V*. Carter’s forces picked up 17 seats, 

At various stages in the compH- and 107V* went to uncommitted def- 
eated process of choosing conven- egates. Three of the 22 districts did 
lion delegate, the weekend’s Dcm- not convene. The state convention 
ocratic meetings broke down this will choose 18 delegate who will 
way: cast Alaska's 1 1 votes at the nation- 

• Arizona: With 74 precinct cau- al convention. 


of gaining 16 of the state's 29 dele- 
gates to the party’s national conven- 
tion — as fading to a triumph in 
Pennsylvania, where 185 delegates 
are At stake in the primary April 22. 

“The. Southwest has spoken," 
Sea. Kennedy said yesterday. “Die 
Northeast has spoken." he added, 
referring to his earlier victories in 
New York and Connecticut. “The 
next, state is Pennsylvania . . . 
We’re hopeful of getting a similar 


Iron has always meant more to 
Mr. Carver ‘5 political fortunes than 
jusi the handling of one crisis. It has 
come to stand for a posture of lead- 
ership in trying times, a mix of pa- 
tience and strength. And — en- 
hanced by the hard-line nature of 
the U.S. response to the Soviet in- 
tervention in Afghanistan — it sup- 
planted public concern over the dis- 
astrous turn of the Carter economy. 

New Wave 

But the new wave of frustration 
threatens all that. Just before the 
Wisconsin primary, Mr. CaddeS 
noted "a significant upward move- 
ment" in the percentage of people 
agreeing with the statement that 
“Carter cannot handle the presiden- 
cy" — and the pollster believed that 
was directly related to increased 
frustration with the president's ef- 
forts to end the Iranian crisis. 

State Democratic chairmen are 
starting to sound alarms. While all 
of them were saying last December 
that Mr. Carter was berna helped by 
the crisis in Iran, half of them now 
are saying the crisis is hurting him 
politically, according to an ABC 
News survey. 

The chairmen are not yet doubt- 
ing that Mr. Carter will again be 
their party’s presidential nominee. 
But they are having increasing 
doubts about his ability to defeat 
the Republican front-runner, 
Ronald Reagan. 

Last week, 25 chairmen said they 
believed Mr. Carter would carry 
their state and 18 thought Mr. 
Reagan would. Two weeks earlier, 
32 named Mr.-CarteT and 12 picked 
Mr. Reagan. 
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WATER LINE — A man tries to get his waterlogged car 
moving in a residential area near centred New Orleans after 
heavy rains brought flooding in a wide area of Louisiana. 


Copy Machine Chemical 
Could Be Cancer-Causing 


By Victor Cohn 


But presidential aides had little to 
conmlain about overall from the 
weekend’s Democratic political 
meetings. Counting South Carolina. 
Mr. Carte tad 921 of the 1,666 de- 
legate votes needed for nomination. 
Sen. Kennedy had 45816. 

At various stages in the compH- 


tion delegate the weekend's Dem- 
ocratic meetings broke down this 
way: 

• Arizona: With 74 p re ci nct cau- 


onald Reagan. WASHINGTON, April 14 (WPj 

Last week, 25 chairmen said they . — A chemical in many office copy- 
ilieved Mr. Car ter would cany mg machines could prove to be a 
eir state and 18 thought Mr. cancer hazard to those heavily ex- 
eagan would. Two weeks earlier, posed over long periods. University 
1 named Mr. Carter and 12 picked of Texas scientists have found. 

Ir. Reagan. AD the evidence, so far, is based 

on laboratory tests, “and we need 
some animal data before we can say 

Hard-Line Arabs aS&At 
Consider Cutoff Ju5t ^ samc - officials of xerox 

Corp., one of the largest manufac- 
r\f . TT C turers of copying machines, said 

v/1 UU lO u.u. that the firm acted to reduce the 

ncipi IT Anrii :a iPrt a amount of the suspected material in 
BEIRUT. April I4(UPD — Apo- loahlg (darkcning ) chemicals sold 
tenual oil and natural embargo Snceeariv last month, 
against the United States and Scientists in Dr. Legator's labora- 
smeter economic sanctions against m ^ UnivSky of Texas 
Egypt are dominating talks at a ^ Galveston, called 

meeting of hard-line Arabs m Trip- ^ cheraica] J^tropyrene - a po- 
oh, newspapers here said today. lentia j audnogfm basi / of 

The meeting of the Arab Stead- tests in bacteria and in cultures of 


Co-Conspirator, Columnist Were Targets 


ach in AMAddy, in Book, Tells of 2 Murder Plots 


ir.i uz FiaiiNEW. YQRKfApril 14 (NYT) — Hunt, and just as simple for my su- 
-:crj micidoxdon Uddy^jfie fanner White - pervisare to get the message to me. I 
VArfejdbse. staff inrinber who allegedly waited, but because the message 
- £ Mr fite-1972,^ Watergate never came. Hunt lives." 

Vwiri’Gj kos lepk-jn, has- broken • his“ long^At- **.' “The aDegnd plot to kill Mr. An- 
r-^..'C3aa^ocec«tite affair ina new book in dersan arose over hmch in Wash- 
sciiichhe describM'purported plots ington one day with Hunt and a 
- : Hi- ntaBfBDflowaid Hunt, a fdkwcon- CIA operative, he says. The assassi- 
V- ^ FerihShBor," and Jaflc Andoson, the .nation was suggested, he write be- 
- v .- -.ystimapitpex columnist, according to cause a cp tomn by Mr. Anderson 
^cs fefap magazine. ' had supposedly compromised a 

; ; ...Vji® te&mx fortte&aureof thebieak-in *amssed as nnpra^ical, according 
^^Se^maSSSSSaScS to tte exccptA^ddy then says he 
!" -Tt i^rw^ltehaidquartes in Washington. 

“ . „ iBRSSr taccrots also suggest that he a ^Jdtmgton street, but was evoi- 
: ^ Huat to forget the 


■r : S 3 ran^dued on orders 90 m the White 

jutfjs is^puse for thefafitne <rf the 'break-in 
u x-ica c ZteKScratic National Com- 
. ;; i hmSqjMm in Washington. 

7 .- x. ?’ ta wtawapta alsp . suggest that he 
”< ^ «,piep«ed to Aubunt to assasri- 

" 7 . >■, Hans^ahe rwprtis that the book, enti-’ 
" ■*;*.;;» and :publuhed by St 

- 7 Press, also pves- liddy’s 

-xEfiSpt tidafled account of the break- 
’-”v"oCs» 5 ® d, * B afteraurtlv as .wdl as an 
r - -A pswjnnf "of as attenmt to drug -and 
• r ~~" si sSltaefit Danid Hbberg, vriio dis- 


1 he meeting of the Arab Stead- 
fastness and Confrontation From, 
attended by the presidents of Libya, 
Algeria. Syria. Southern Yemen and 
the Palestine Liberation Organiza- 
tion. opened in the Libyan capital 
yesterday. 

The oil embargo was proposed by 
Col. Moaroer Qadhafi, the Libyan 
leader, who said President Cana 
Mr. EUsbere’s soup at a fund-rais- “is naive if be thinks the Camp Da- 
ing dinner at which be was to speak ^d comedy would settle the Arab- 
ia W ashington. Liddy says: fl We Israel conflict. Carter only knows 
waited jsndynitcd for an answer, how to grow peanuts and cows, 
but when it 'finally came in the af- CoL Qadhafi was quoted as say- 
Bnnative, there was no longer ing ; -The Libyan and Algerian peo- 
enough lead time." pie have to . . . sacrifice tbeirin- 

After the failure of the Watergate comes from oil sales to the United 
break-tin, he says, he thought that he States and Europe, because this oil 
would be marked for a ss as sina tion, j s j a t CT sent to the Zionist enemy.” 
as had been reported previously. He The Arab states have already bro- 
says he told John Dean, the White Yen diplomatic and economic ties 
House counsel: “Look, John, I said with Cairo to protest the Egyptian- 
I was the captain of the -ship when ismy peace treaty. 


mouse cells. 

No Human Health Hazard 

Xerox officials said that they had 
found adverse effects in similar 
tests, but no Human health hazard. 
They said that the chemical was a 
contaminant in the “carbon black" 
Loner in copies, found at 10 to IS 
parts per million in some toners. 

Since its findings. Xerox said, the 
firm that supplies the chemical to it 
and other manufacturers have re- 
duced the level to about 0.15 parts 
per million, which Xerox asserted is 
“an amount so small it’s not 
precisely measurable." 

Dr. Legator said that he sees no 
likely risk for someone using a 
copying machine occasionally. If 
current animal tests confirm the 
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SC^Wrtnam-War, 

events focluflcd in the ex- 
^-”!L«d%frtavebeeo hroorted before by 
^ ijsrets. Until now liddy has been 
cs- figure who has 

:7' Saed- to tdl 'las story of the 
. ’.^pterate affair. ■ 

- '? who. refined: to plea-bar- 
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vahmteered to kill the colunmtst on 
a Washhigton street, but was even- 
tnafly advised by Hunt to forget the 
whole thing. 

The alleged plot to kill Mr. An- 
derson was reported in September, 
1975, by The Washington Post, and 
Hunt told Time later that month 
that the plan that he and Liddy dis- 
cussed was to use a hallucinogen on 
the columnist so that he would be- 
come incoherent on his radio pro- . 
gram, and thus discredited. 

T^n also figured in a plot to dis- 
credit Mr. Eusberg, Liddy write 
Charles Colson, President Nixon's 
special counsel, was said to have de- 
veloped a plan to drop the drug in 


she hit the reef, and I'm prepared to 
go down with it If someone wants 
to shoot me, just tell me what cor- 
ner to stand on and Til be there. 
OKr 

While in prison in Allen wood, 
Pa^ liddy says, he learned that he 
was to be killed on the night of Feb. 
3, 1977. Rather than seek protec- 
tion, be says, he wore his clothes to 
bed and concealed an ax handle un- 
der the covers and a knife and a 
length of pipe under his pillow. 

A month before liddy was 
paroled, prison officials found a 
length of pipe and a dub in his bed, 
but the parole commissioner ruled 
that be Kept the weapons for self- 
defense. A charge of having a weap- 
on in a federal prison could have 
added 10 years to his sentence. 


About 5 percent of Libya’s oil 
goes to the United States, as does 
about half of Algeria’s daily pro- 
duction of 1.2 million bands. By 
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Central African Republic Severed 
Soviet Links , Phone Book Shows 

MOSCOW, April 14 (NYT) — In Western diplomatic sources 1 
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MOSCOW, April 14 (NYT) — In Western diplomatic sources con- 
a move never made public by Mos- firmed that the government of Da- 
caw the Central African Republic vid Dadeo broke relations with the 
broke diplomatic relations with the Soviet Union and Libya four 


broke diplomatic rdanoas with the 
Soviet Union on Jan. 22, it has been 
learndi here. 

The break is apparently one of 
the better-kept Aplomatic secrets of 
recent monte. First pubhc mention 
of it came in the latest edition of a 


months ago, accusing both coun- 
tries of subversive activities in the 
Central African Republic and in 


iplomaiic secrets of neighboring Chad, 
irst public mention . — 


9.5- million-barrel daily output of 
Saudi Arabia, which is not a front 
member, is used by the United 
States. 

Seoul Appoints 
Director of KCIA 

SEOUL, April 14 (AP-DJ) — U 
Gen. Chun Doo Hwan, the com- 
mander of the Defense Security 
Command, who is considered the 
real power in the South Korean mil- 
itary, was given the additional post 
today of chief of the Korean Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency. 

He will be responsible for inter- 
nal security ana political surveil- 
lance as wdl as military security. A 
brief government announcement 
said that President Choi Kyu Hah 
appointed Gen. Chun as acting di- 
rector of the intelligence agency. 
This was because the XCIA direc- 
tor may not legally bold another 
government job, a government 
spokesman said. 


ISTAN BUL. April 14 fAP) — Au- 
thorities announced yesterday the 
arrests of more than 600 suspected 
terrorists and the seizure of arms 
caches. Meanwhile, police reported, 
at least 12 persons were killed in po- 
litical violence during the weekend. 

Officials said 101 of the 604 
suspects, arrested in nationwide op- 
erations since March 26, will be 
charged with assassinating political 
rivals. They said the others would 
be accused of extortion, armed rob- 
bery and other terrorist acts. 

During the raids, security agents 
reportedly seized a wide range of 
weaponry. Officials said a wrapo os- 
manufacturing plant was found in a 
district of Giresun, a Black Sea 
coastal city, and three persons were 
arrested on charges of smuggling 
arms. 

Police said four persons were 
killed Saturday when four men fired 
on an Ankara office of the rightist 
National Action Party. At least 
eight others, mostly youths, were 
killed in ambushes elsewhere in the 
country, police said. 
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who often contributes to Weston 
publications, and his wife, Jennifer. 
“Delete Central African Embassy 
onp. 160," the director ^ays. 

The Soviet Foreign Ministry had 
no comment about what had hap- 
pened to the embassy, although an 
official did say that no phones were 
being answered in. the building. So- 
viet sources said the embassy left 
behind a limousine to pay off its 
debts. 
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U.S. Says It Plans to Admit 
Up to 3,500 Cuba Refugees 


Ftan Agency Dhpcachrs 


laboratory results, he said, he would 
worry about persons who have 
worked all the time in confined 
copying areas. 

Although the current toner has 
been improved, he said, that “may 
not be the end of the story*,” be- 
cause carbon black toners contain 
other chemicals that need study. 

Required by Law 

Dr. Legator and an Environmen- 
tal Protection Agency spokesman in 
Washington said that Xerox should 
have tola EPA about its test results, 
as required by law if a potential 
hazard is identified. Xerox reported 
its results to a scientific meeting last 
month. 

“We’re concerned that the com- 
pany didn't come to us with this in- 
formation as soon as they had it," 
said Lany O'Neill, an EPA spokes- 
man. “We don't even have the com- 
plete studies yet. just the abstracts. 
We’ve asked Xerox to submit them. 
Then we’ll consider further tests." 

Pope, in Turin, 
Links Violence 
To Consumerism 

TURIN. April 14 (UPI) — Pope 
John Paul II, guarded by more than 
Z000 troops and special police for a 
visit to a city beset by terrorism, 
said here yesterday that man's ex- 
cessive consumerism and superfici- 
ality have made violence systemic. 

In the first papal visit to Turin 
since that of Pope Pius VII in 1815, 
the pope rejected a bulletproof 
limousine, riding instead in his cus- 
tomary open jeep through streets 
lined by more than 1 milli on peo- 
ple. 

Under otherwise extremely tight 
security, the pontiff said: “Men IriD 
in homes, in offices, in universities. 
If it is necessary to loll other men to 
change and better man and society 

. . . then we have arrived at the 
point of canceling out man himself. 

“Armed men of the modem ar- 
mies kill the defenseless and inno- 
cent," he told crowds that came to 
hear him say Mass. “Incidents of 
this type have happened before, but 
today it has become a system. 
Countries of great technical prog- 
ress and well-being foster what is 
usually called consumerism.” 

In the past two years, terrorists 
have lulled 14 persons in Turin and 
wounded dozens of others, many of 
them industry or union leaders. The 
city has also been the site of brutal 
terrorist attacks on teachers and 
students. 

Chess Victory in Russia 

MOSCOW. April 14 (AP) — A 
draw on the 34th move during Sat- 
urday’s match in the dw of Alma- 
Ata gave Lev Polugaevsky a 5fc-2Vi 
victory over fellow Soviet grand- 
master Mikhail Tal and advanced 
him to the semifinals in tire world 
chess championships. Tass report- 
ed. 


WASHINGTON, April 14 — The 
United States will admit up to 3500 
of the Cuban refugees who have 
fled to the Peruvian Embassy in 
Havana seeking political asylum, 
the White House said today. 

The number represents almost a 
third of the 10.800 Cubans who 
have been at the embassy for more 
than a week. 

Jody Powell, the White House 
press secretary, welcomed a Costa 
Rican Offer to serve as a staging 
area for the transfer of the refugees 
to other countries. 

He also called oo the Cuban gov- 
ernment to cooperate with Peru and 
with international relief organiza- 
tions to permit a “prompt, safe and 
peaceful ’ exodus from the island. 

Mr. Powell characterized the UJS. 
offer as a fair and humane response 
to the problem. He said that the ad- 
ministration expected other coun- 
tries to do their share. 

4,000 Get Passports 

Agence France-Presse reported 
today from the Cuban capital that 
about 4JX)0 refugees in the embassy 
had beat given passports and safe- 
conduct passes by the Cuban gov- 
ernment and had returned to their 
homes to await evacuation. 

Three other countries have made 
commitments to receive specific 
numbers of refugees. Peru wul take 
1,000, Spain uw admit 500 and 
Costa Rica will receive 300. 

Other U.S. officials, who asked 
not to be identified, said that the . 
United States would give priority to I 
receiving Cuban political prisoners, i 
then to Cubans with family mem- 
bers in the United States and to Cu- i 
bans who have a “well-grounded 
fear of political persecution." 

The officials said that U.S. repre- 
sentatives would be sent to Costa 
Rica to screen potential Cuban im- 
migrants. After this process begins, 
they said, it will take eight or nine 
days before the first Cohans arrive 
in the United States. 

Encampment in Peru 

Mr. Powdl said that 800,000 Cu- 
ban refugees have been admitted to 
the United States since Fidel Castro 
assumed power 21 years ago. These 
include 3,900 political prisoners 
who have been released during the 
last one-and-a-half years and who 
were panted permission to enter 
the United States with family mem- 
bers. 

When the first 500 Cuban refu- 
gees arrive in Lima from their en- 
campment on the embassy grounds 
in Havana, probably tomorrow, 
they wQl be taken immediat ely to a 
69-acre park near the center of 
l ima where the Peruvian Red Cross 
has completed preparations to 
receive and care for them. 


On orders from the Peruvian gov- 
ernment, Tupac Amaru Park — a 
recreational facility in a middle- 
class neighborhood with its own 
swimming pool, playing fields and 
amphitheater — was dosed to the 
public yesterday morning. 

Wi thin eight hours, more than 
100 Red Cross volunteers, most erf 
them students and young adults 
from socially prominent Lima fami- 
lies, had set up 80 tents — 70 for 
sleeping and 10 for cooking and 
storing food. 

Francisco Filomeno, the Red 
Cross official who is serving as 
coordinator for the Tupac Amaru 
refugee camp, said that the 70 tents 
could house 1,200 persons if neces- 
sary. 

No more than 500 of the refugees 
arc expected on the first evacuation 
flights to Lima, however, which 
should give both the Cubans and 
the Red Cross time to work out 
rules and a routine. 

The Peruvian government said 
last night that it had given authori- 
ties in Havana a list of 500 refugees 
with Peruvian visas and that the 
evacuation flights would begin as 
soon as the Cuban government au- 
thorized them. 

U.S. consular offidals in lima 
are dreading the refugees’ arrival 
there because it is expected that 
many of those sent to Lima will 
eventually apply for visas to join 
family and friends in the United 
States. 
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Some Signs of Support 


Despite the confusion over whether Presi- 
dent Carter set a deadline for the allies to 
break relations with Iran, there have been 
some promising developments in recent days. 
The U.S. Olympic Committee has voted 2-1 
against going to the Moscow Games, the 
Carter a dminis tration is showing signs of im- 
plementing a coordinated economic, political 
and military policy on Iran and Afghanistan, 
and Chancellor Helmut Schmidt has hinted 
he might go a bit further toward supporting 
sanctions against Iran than has been suggest- 
ed. 

The U.S. Olympic Committee's vote was 
crucial. If President Carter- had proved un- 
able to persuade his own country’s Olympic 
establishment to boycott the Games, there 
was virtually no hope that the Olympic or- 
ganizations of other countries would vote to 
stay away. Now it seems possible that com- 
mittees in countries such as Canada. Austra- 
lia and West Germany will decide against 
sending teams. If they do, Bonn's Common 
Market partners could be swayed and the 
United States would not be isolated. Much 
credit for the U.S. committee’s vote goes to 
former Treasury Secretary William Simon, a 
Ronald Reagan supporter, who told the dele- 
gates: “This is a moral choice we have to 
make. When the president of the United 
States makes a determination on national se- 
curity, there is no way he can be denied.” 

On Iran, the United States has finally be- 
gun to elaborate a policy with direction. 
President Carter, in an interview with four 
European correspondents, made clear for the 
first time that his chief priority is “what is 
best for our nation and its security,” not the 
hostages’ lives. He told the allies that if dip- 
lomatic and economic measures did not yield 
results in a few weeks, military options 
would be considered. At the same tune, the 
United States has asked the NATO countries 
to prepare to take up the slack in Western 
Europe if U.S. forces are needed in the Gulf; 
and it is about to ask Japan to increase its 
defense preparedness. 

These moves, if supported by Western Eu- 


rope and Japan, should send the right mes- 
sage to the Russians — the United States and 
its allies will act together to support their vi- 
tal interests. Without allied support, the So- 
viet Union will continue to take advantage of 
Western divisiveness. In recent days, the Red 
Army has increased its presence in Afghani- 
stan by 20,000 to 30.000 men. Nothing in the . 
Western response so far has suggested that 
the Soviet Union would have to pay a price 
for increased aggression. With a show of uni- 
ty now, it might not be too late to change 
that perception. 

Timing, as in all acute situations, is im- 
portant President Carter seems to have sug- 
gested mid-May as the time for allied govern- 
ments to sever relations with Iran if no prog- 
ress has been made toward freeing the hos- 
tages. Another key date is April 22, when 
Common Market foreign ministers are sched- 
uled to meet. The United States is hoping 
that support for sanctions proposed at the 
United Nations, but not implemented be- 
cause of a Soviet veto, might be agreed to 
then. If those dates are permitted to pass 
without any action, the slight momentum 
that appears to be building could be lost Un- 
fortunately, judging from French press re- 
ports, efforts to keep Western consultations 
from exploding into public arguments, seem 
unlikely to succeed. As a result, another op- 
portunity to forge a unified position may be 
missed. 

Chancellor Schmidt, in what may be little 
more than an effort to forestall a crisis with 
the United Stales in a West German election 
year, has emphasized the uncertainty of the 
current situation and its similarities to pre- 
World War I Europe. He has suggested that 
West Germany, might consider some sanc- 
tions even if the rest of the EEC does not go 
along. Mr. Schmidt is on record as opposing 
military action in Iran and he may believe 
that an expression of Bonn's support will 
avoid or at least delay it. Whatever his rea- 
sons, at least his responses have been discreet 
and diplomatic. 

INTERNATIONAL HERALD TRIBUNE. 


Journalists Are Not Spies 


Stansfield Turner, the director of the Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency, seems surprised to 
learn how U.S. news organizations fed about 
having journalists recruited for CIA work. 
His vast information plant did not prepare 
him for the reaction of the American Society 
of Newspaper Editors when he told them he 
reserves the right to enlist journalists in se- 
cret missions. 

Very simply, responsible editors most vig- 
orously protest the director's policy as a 
threat to the safety of U.S. correspondents, 
to their ability to function in dangerous parts 
of the world and to the integrity of their re- 
ports. We argue from the premise that free 
U.S. inquiry around the world has a greater 
value than any occasional intelligence mis- 
sion. The U.S. press has a higher right than 
the director's occasional convenience, the 
right to a guarantee that its calling will not 
be subverted by its own government, 

U.S. reporters cannot long function 
abroad if forced to operate under a cloud of 
suspicion. They need to be what they repre- 
sent themselves to be: independent seekers of 
information which they communicate to the 
public. They may be suspected of national, 
political or personal bias, but they should 
never be plausibly suspected of also being 
CIA operatives. For Turner to contend that 
some journalists are fair game for his press- 
ing work is to suggest that any and all may 
be. That is a burden the press cannot bear. 

We are not much impressed with the bu- 
reaucratic care with which ‘Turner says he 
only rarely “waives” his own regulation 
against enlisting reporters, clergymen and 


academics. He told Congress recently that he 
had approved three such ventures under par- 
ticularly urgent circumstances. It was left to 
his deputy to complete the report a few days 
later by testifying that none of these missions 
was actually undertaken. So much for bis 
careful supervision of this most rare event 

Turner says it is naive to think U.S. news 
personnel are seen abroad as free of all intel- 
ligence contacts. But it is one thing for a 
journalist to interview intelligence agents 
abroad, quite another to carry’ out a U.S. spy- 
ing chore. If foreigners periodically suspect 
U.S. journalists anyway, what are they to 
think when the No. 1 spy confirms their fear? 

Turner implies that there is something un- 
patriotic in the journalist’s refusal to contem- 
plate aid to his country. On the contrary, 
there is no higher service for a free press than 
to operate openly and independently to in- 
form all Americans, including the intelli- 
gence agencies. That. too. is serving the na- 
tion. As Justice Hugo Black once observed, 
the press is “one of the very agencies the 
framers of our Constitution thoughtfully and 
deliberately selected to improve our society 
and keep it free.” That worthy ideal cannot 
be pursued if the line between the U.S. press 
and the U.S. government is so dangerously 
blurred. 

The admiral may disagree, but his failure 
even to understand the issues involved is 
alarming. He can hardly have given adequate 
advice to President Carter, who is supporting 
his director. The president should think 
again. 

THE NEW YORK TIMES. 


International Opinion 


On U.S. Allies 

President Carter and the American public 
must und erstand that the debates now un- 
folding among their allies derive neither from 
the lack of desire to help nor, as was partly 
the case after the invasion of Afghanistan, 
from short-sightedness in the face of a threat 
to all, but from genuine doubts about the 
best way to help. The imperatives of solidar- 
ity do not require the allies to give automatic 
support to all U.S, policies. What they re- 
quire is automatic help for the United States, 
which is not the same thing. 

There are a number of ways in which the 
allies can help at this stage. The first is to try 
to rally opinion in the Third World and espe- 
cially in Islamic countries, many of which 
have already indicated that their sympathy 
for the Iranian revolution stops well short of 


support for the holding of the hostages. If 
any outside opinion will influence the Irani- 
an regime at the moment Islamic opinion is 
more likely to do so than U.S. and European 
opinion. Secondly, and in parallel it is time 
to go back to the United Nations. Thirdly, 
U.S. allies can use the diplomatic channels 
they still have to represent President Cartcr”s 
genuine desire for a fair solution and a 
resumption of normal relations and at the 
same time feed back their own analyses of 
the Iranian situation. 

Last, but far from least, they must demon- 
strate that they are in fact allies of the Unit- 
ed States, which means that they must accede 
to some of President Carter's requests and 
not rule out the possibility of acceding to 
more as time goes by. 

— From The Times (London). 


In the International Edition 


Seventy-Five Years Ago 

April 15, 1905 

NEW YORK — Mr. Roosevelt has been in Fred- 
erick, Oklahoma, cn route to Colorado to hunt 
bears. His party killed 18 wolves near here. The 
usual precautions were takes for the president's 
safety, including the placing of a track-walker at 
every mile on the tine over which the special 
train passes. Meanwhile, the Sylph, the presi- 
dent's yacht, was towed into the port of Norfolk, 
Va.. yesterday by the Southern Pacific's finer, E3 
Cid. in a badly damaged condition. It appears 
that on April 6. off the coast of Florida, an ex- 
plosion took place and two men of the crew were 
scalded to death. The accident occurred shortly 
after Mrs. Roosevelt and her three children had 
left the vessel. 


Fifty Years Ago 

April 15. 1930 

LONDON — “Great Britain must pay its way " 
was the slogan of Philip Snowden, chancellor of 
the Exchequer, in introducing to the House of 
Commons this afternoon the budget for the year 
ending 1931. In pursuance of this aim, the chan- 
cellor announced several increases in taxation, 
and characterized his budge: himself as bang 
directed by two principles: Thai the country 
must pay its way fay honest methods, and that afi 
burdens must be placed on the classes best abk 
to bear them. Mr Snowden devoted the first part 
of his speech to explain “the difficult and unen- 
viable task” bequeathed to him by his predeces- 
sor. Winston ChurdrilL 
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Where U.S. Erred on the Hostages 


War* 




TJARIS — Political dvflization is 
I fragile, a matter of accord 
among enemies, acceptance of cer- 
tain ways of acting, of convention, 
of unenforced law. Justice is deper- 
sonalized, blinded, in civilized soci- 
eties. This has been a great achieve- 


there wane plenty 
ready to do it — and its diplomats 
seized. Tehran, or Iran’s ports or oil 
fields, could have been raided or 
bombed. The Nixon or Johnson adr 
ministrations might well have done 
that The Carter A dminhefra ti g n 


meat — as Frederick Main put it — .refused to add to the illegalities, 
to move from status to contract in Things were bad enough. 


the determination of justice. Rank 
no longer dominates. No one is out- 
side the law. 

The conventions are fewer in in- 
ternational relations. The laws are 
fewer yet. For that reason, civiliza- 
tion is more vulnerable. Thus the 
crucial Hatnag g done by die Iran 
hostages affair is not to U.S. pres- 
tige or influence, but. to the system 
that makes it possible for states to 

S along with one another — and 
worst of the damage has been 
inflicted by the U.S. gove rnm ent it- 
self. 

Most 


But I do not understand why for- 
mer Ambassador George Kerman's 
plan of action was not taken more 
seriously. He said to Congress that 
the seizure of diplomats, when it 
obviously has the complicity of a 
government, as in Iran’s case, is an 
act of war. 

This state of war, initiated by 
Iran, should have been formally ac- 
knowledged by die U.S. govern- 
ment, which then, in compliance 
with international law, could have 
interned Iran’s diplomats and Irani- 


By William Pfaff 

of Amricans an nationals in the -United States 
for eventual exchange for the Amer- 
icans in Iran. This is what antinari- 
!y happens when governments de- 
clare war. The proposal seems a 
principled, pacific; legal response, 
with — as the mathdoaticuns say _ 
— a certain elegance as well. Bufis 
seems not to' have interested Wash- 
ington. 

Terrorism . 

What Washington actually did 
contributed to what it wanted to 
avert. It contributed to a disquiet- 
ing breakdown of international le- 
gality that has marked recent years. 
Terrorism, the violation of diplo- 
matic privilege and convention, ueh 
declared warfare, clandestine war- 
fare, torture, — aS these desperately 
weaken the political civilization we 
possess, and which was very costly 
to construct- ‘ 
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A British scholar. Michael Oak- 
eshott, has said that iri hisiary, 
“Men sail aboimfien.andbattant-. 
less sea; thcre is ueither harborfotv 
shelter nor food for anchorage, jbes- 
ther starting _place ndr appointed ’• 
destination. Trie. enterprise^ j$ to 
keep afloat’ > on- an .even 
keel . . seamanships c0ris»te_ in;, 

uting the 'resources at a ^traditional 
manner of behavior- iir order tor- 
make a friend of every occasion.**" .; 
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U.S. Stiff, 

By agreeing to n^ gr* tinfr over cus- 
tody of the hostages, conceding 
conditions for their release, and of- 
fering concessions to their captors, 
the United States validated kidnap- 
ping diplomats as a method far 
dealing with the Uik- go ver nm ent. 
It will be the United States that 
suffers most from this in the future, 
but others will be hurt as well be- 
cause the structure of diplomatic 
convention and international nego- 
tiation has been injured. 

' Of course, it is easy to see why 
W ashingto n took the course it did. 
The alternatives were few and unap- 
petizing. The survival of the hos- 
tages seemed most important, and 
at the start, last November and De- 
cember. no one could be sure that 
the people bolding the U-S. Embas- 
sy might not simply murder the 
Americans if they were defied or 
provoked. 

A struggle for power was going 
on in Tehran; the Russians were on 
the move in Afghanistan and ready 
to exploit America's trouble in Iran. 
So Washington negotiated with 
whomever could be found who 
seemed to have a say in Tehran, and 
tried, by moderation and conces- 
sions. to help into power people like 
Abdhassan Bani-Sadr and Sadegh 
Gboibzadeb, with whom it was pos- 
sible at least to have rational con- 
versation. 

Error 

But this was the fundamental er- 
ror. To begin with, it did Bani-Sadr 
and Ghotbzadeh no good. U.S. sup- 
port is no asset to an Iranian fight- 
ing for power. But it also subordi- 
nated the objective interest and le- 
gal claims of the United States to 
the internal political process of 
Iran. 

It was true that the internal pow- 
er struggle would in fact decide 
what happened to the hostages. 
Nonetheless, that struggle is the af- 
fair of the Iranians. The principle 
that had to be maintained, but was 
abandoned by the United States, 
was that Iran’s international obliga- 
tions are not contingent upon who 
bolds office in that country. 

The United States acquiesced in 
the notions that the Iranian govern- 
ment needed to negotiate with Ibe 
students over custody of the hos- 
tages, that the Uruted Nations 
should investigate the affair as a 
preliminary to release of the diplo- 
mats. and that the Iranian p&nia- 
ment should eventually vote on the 
matter. Once the United States did 
these things, agreeing to wait upon 
various conditions to be fulfilled, it 
ceded its right to have inieraaiiaaal 
law fully obeyed. It abdicated its 
daim; and while now it attempts to 
reassert it. a vital principle has been 
abandoned. 

A responsible concern for law 
and precedent was a factor behind 
the UJS. derision not to deal with 
the Iranians tit lor tat. The Ira nian 
Embassy in Washington could have 
been ransacked last November — 


Castro’s Praetorian Guard 

By William Satire 
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bleak, too stoic and pesrintistic in 
its assumptions. But hS assertion 
that we have few,; arid weak, means 
to survive is true. -When- 'those' ike 

gjBniitwaj in a miij w hitgpMriwri 1 

conflict there is not rimefi. Jeff cry 
cept anarchy, dr to begin the faffing. 
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M IAMI — As it turns out, the 
smartest move the Russians 
made in 1 979 was in refusing to give 
an inch when President Carter 
railed the presence of a Soviet com- 
bat brigade in Cuba “unaccept- 
able.” 

Not only did Kremlin leaders dis- 
cover that the United States was 
not prepared to back up its stem 
warnings, which encouraged them 
to move into Afghanistan and re- 
cently to neutralize Pakistan: The 
success of their nose-thumbing at 
the U.S. president made the pres- 
ence of their troops in Cuba infi- 
nitely more effective. 

Why are those Soviet troops 
there? As Carter scrambled back to 
make the unacceptable seem accept- 
able. the reason was put forward 
that they were essentially in Cuba 
to train Cubans, a mission we did 
not like but did not consider dan- 
gerous. 

f Big Ear 9 

Two other reasons were advanced 
by those of us who were afflicted 
with what was then said to be an 
inordinate fear of Communism. 
One was that the Russians did not 
fully trust the Cubans to guard their 
“big ear." an extensive electronic 
spying system based in Cuba to in- 
tercept U5. telephone and date- 
transmission communications. That 
suspicion was well-founded: Inva- 
sion of U.S. privacy for Soviet inid- 
tigeace purposes is proceeding 
apace. 

The other reason, which I did not 
realize was so important at that 
time, was to provide Castro with a 
Praetorian Guard — recalling those 
cohorts of elite troops providing a 


bodyguard to Roman e mp e ro r s in 
the years between Augpkus and 
Constantine, which came to have 
much to do with the making of em- 
perors. 

Now it seems that Castro and the 
Soviets needed those forces in (dace 
in Cuba more than any of us sus- 
pected. The presence of the Red 
Army near Havana may be an im- 
portant support .to the Castro re- 
gime, and a vital put of the Soviet 
plan to penetrate Central America. 

The most startling, evidence to 
date of internal discontent with the 
Castro dictatorship came this 
month when Cuban pahoe were re- 
moved from their pests in front of 
the Embassy of Peru in Havana. 

A Lesson 


make v the movement . of 
forces subject to the wishes, 
“autonomy authority.”. In jtf 
sees A“PalfiStraiMr state in ■ 
name.” 

The 


He cites swine fever, tobacco 
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Castro had intended to teach the 
Peruvians a lesson for harboring a 
busload of Cubans whose crash 
through the gates to the safety of 
the embassy resulted is the death of 
a guard. 

Some lesson. No bigger mistake 
has been tirade to Communists 
since their walkout mxn the Securi- 
ty Council permitted the United 
States to defend South Korea under 
a UN mandate. When word spread 
in Havana that the gates to the 
Peruvian grounds were unguarded, 
more than 10,000 Cuban men. 
women and children swarmed in — 
seeking asylum and a way out of 
political repression and economic 
depression. 


cal,^ discontent is so widespread •— 
why is there no band-of guerrillas 
•operating in the mountains, eady- 
Castro style? Charisma feeds no 
empty bdfies. One answer is the 
stake that the rating class — the 
army —-has in therzegime. Another 
is the confidence Castro's cadres 
have in die presence of Statist farces 
cm the scene; with thousand* more 
available when needed. Should Cas- 
tro weaken, the Russians -wffl send 
no “Hnyser Mission” to throw him 
out and keep die army bom fight- 
ing his enemies, as Carter did- in 
Iran. 



Washington talks. 
Nordo»be 



Crowded and exposed in condi- 
tions intolerable to any but those 
fleeing tyranny, these Cubans voted 
with their feet, sending a dear sig- 
nal to the world — after 20 years — 
that the Castro revolution is faffing. 

Castro has all sons of excuses. 


■ Letters ■ 


By putting its soldiers in the 
Americas, and' fay scoffing at the 
ILS. objection to those troops, the 
Russians saved notice to other re- 
velations that Praetorian Guards 
tray be avaiiable'to them. V.-' 

In years to come, we dm expect 
the Sanduristas of Nicaragua 
who. we were assured by the Carter 
State Department, were the noti- 
Commuwst “forces of change? to 
be aided ~ to invite Soviet-advisers, 
and then to bring in now Soviet 
combat brigades. (A Nicaraguan 
del e g ation m Moscow has just 
hailed “the inalienable right of the 
people of Afghanistan tofoUowthe 
road of progressive change."} hr H 
Salvador Guatemala, Chstro* 
encouraged rcvcrintianatics know 
that once they progen fo p-diange 
their way in, they wfil hove, power- 
ful friends- preve n t in g . them, from 
bang dislodged by their awn peo- 
ple. :■ 

Intolerable 
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Tanker Disasters 


The International Herald Tribune 
frequently runs stories about tank- 
ers which break up and pollute ad- 
joining waters and coasts, showing 
especially great concern for the peo- 
ple and fish suffering from the oil 
slide and to a less featured extent 
for the owners and the crews. 


plied to go West Instead be will be 
sent East. 

LAWRENCE ELLIOT. 
Aix-en-Provence, France. 


IHT readers await the largely un- 
told story about why these tankers, 
mostly of the most -modem type 
and very costly, so frequently are 
involved in disaster. 


Tangled Webs 

1 seem to recall that West Germa- 
ny, France and Italy are all import- 
ers of natural gas from the Soviet 
Union. In fact, plans to construct a 
new pipeline from the Soviet Union 


Thatis vrfay tbe next preridaot of 
the United Sates amst.tttzhB.Rua-, 
suras know that thdr rmfitary pres- 
ence in the pi mbere of influence 
is intolerable, and that no improve- 
ment of relations » possible until 
thdr Praetorian Guard -goes home. 
The United States may be geo- 
Braohicaltv disadvantaged m the 
CtalLbutUie Soviet INau a fong 
way from tbe Caribbean. 

The. next president vwB have the 
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Si ace the cost of the ail we do 
consume is already high in Europe, 
it adds insult to injury to make us 
pay for the oil we do not consume 
— for we can be sure that these 
losses are passed on to us as con- 
sumers. 


, . . . -ceed. Helms rvetythtegiavtstiai,- 

to Western Europe have recently benefit of IOjOOO Cuban voiccstefl-- the pera« treaty with Egypti^ 
been confirmed fay the award of a rag other Latin Aiacricany wfati fife knows the- treaty/ depend* qc£ 
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ALFRED E. DAVIDSON. 


Paris. 


77ir International Herald Tri- 
1 rune welcomes letters from read- 
rrs. Shan letters have a better 
Jtonce of being published All let ■ 
era are sidject to condensation 
r or spore reasons. Anonymous 
'erters will not be considered for 
jublication. Writers may request 
■hat their letters be signed only 
rith initials but preference will be 
pven io those fully signed and 
tearing the writer's complete 
tddress. The Herald Tribune 
■annot acknowledge letters sent 
o the editor. 


Estonian Dissident 


Readers who saw your article 
about Mari Niklus, the Estonian 
dissident (IHT, March 1-2), will be 
interested to know that he was ar- 
rested to the KGB on March 19. 
The charge was resisting the author- 
ities. 

As Niklus is a notably peaceful 
man, it is far likelier that the Rus- 
sians have begun their pre-Olym- 
pics sweep, silencing dissenting 
voices to ewk w ar T est - Niklus, 
who knew it was coming, had ap- 
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'jVa Major ShiftsFxpected 

Schmidt-Straus 
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Campaign 
cal dash 


*nh (Nyil - Tte Wcst Gcr- 

£>Ooi-T®> r^VfUaB ejecticmcarnpaigii, with Chan- 

&o' e !* HtlinurScfonidt seekjng an- 

*hz r, u is &. * Vfcj&er term against Fran* Josef 
lit i.TtP DjJv^mossi is nizie months old, but the 
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[SylbSfll'' aad-consovative- ideas that 

c*£fi 

PajL? aqrii 'voting set for Ocl 5. then 

v'J 4 ’’ H .dcvdopmg realization . that * a 

ff'^fehiSae confrontation between two 
.“S batiJJ fiSao of jRdwah^Tb®^ intellect 
^ ikfiSi happen. Although hard 
p*ce ^pjj^Pa ^pajgqjng does not begin ofE- 
lgf -he i^fehyfeSfe nnta: after the sarmner vaca- 
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• . ®y John Vinocur 

West: Ger- in his Social Democratic Party, can- 
vith Chan- not be a foBy loyal U.S. ally. Re- 
eekmg an- turning last month from a trip to 
anz Josef Washington that followed by a 
Id, but the . week the chancellor’s visit with Mr. 
id dash of ■ Carter, Mr. Strauss tried to develop 
ideas that ' this line. - 

tkea place. “There’s no doubt,” he said. 

• f v ■_ “that the. Americans have much 
a. 5. there more understanding for my clear 
on . that a judgment of the situation and my 
tween two : willingness to act on the conse- 
al intellect ouences of it than they do for the 
n^h hard dance of the seven veils that Hd- 
>egm offi- nau Schmidt offered them.” 

S5SE22:\." V. ; Wh«'s Left 


■* '* a laij^h 

•-•■^-eSsas 


e\ ally Of^^^wn to ^irnoatfl -the chancg 
**73* ^^affar-reachin* shifts'. 'V . /•■ 
!r« “ 0ra >" brl^fc^Fodagn pdficy has become. Lhe 
Jji y liie layft fclLgm ;c sue fflnce (He Sonnet mterven- 
P a, ‘ °f AfijhaoistaiL Ahhongh the - 

Strip, B^ V&fifo oaaces between Mr. Schmidt, 
pT> d . iteff^SSm’vPaapeaSi '-ami Mr..: 

theesndidate of the Chris- 
? " /Dcmoaatic Qppositicm, . are 

s4 > s 4e E^^^jhstantial in tone and phrasing, 
fcfey^year narrow in real terms. 

-J Sahmdt said -recently his 

K; c&sen d ally alignejj 

wbA he's said/ 7 ^^SnceDor re- 
i ^^amrfced, "then it's vary hard to find 
3,y U Y f ’ imbeac-SdSemces.- . r 
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ik- ^ i=® Davuijj^- (tEkbx was thi case during a -week 
^iL^^iWv.Sccixaalfbn and noonrercharag 
s- : : rt ‘ aia -tow .West Germany .should 

?cr ^ aett®e^*3er«»strate its solidarity with, the 
«-.- - j-isracai h “ T&itcd States over Iran. Almost a 
-j --r Inj after . President Carter’s an- 
*r*’re ^’We^fes-saccment qf new sanctions, nrd- 
■tt " PttattS 5 Sdunidt not Mr. Strauss 
i- Jer^-n offered ' a detmled, practical 

nil ■•teiaisc?! fiftdMj^asasiaiice to the cotmtry 
i. ^^i^ztsporwblc tor Us seennty. 

.^^fn ’d»h»»er 'term, the foreign 
s%- 7" 7r. ;ia ^isii tfiKw >' i ftq w has . essentially baled 
x 7 ;/ ^ ite extent to West 

^ fe^auhy.al' -ready, to question de- 
<;r. _. l “ sc: -.-‘ ca y5 4;feite- fe -deafing with the come- 

-=t 7: “ !r£aen 8 ^iooipnces of the Soviet move into Af- 
■irr 7^™ * M&uistan and to support U".S. initi- 

-s- ‘‘ '■ 'men’s ! baric positions are 
J, :: ^■oaias." Sose. Neither is willing to call for a 
- v- SassTO a defcn^ation of West Crerman trade 
’is Bc^B&th/tto Soviet Umoo, although 
crjaal air euxnmation and 

cj-t lirad -.^jbs^Ue .expahakm of (he list of the 
• t;c< l-ojss . and - technologically ad- 

^■‘riaia ^gisiced goods that the mtgor West- 
tie vi.>; ih; nations have Agreed to withhold 

Ta*e lie a^pniheRnsanift 
fc-recs lok^Fon^n poKty has become an is- 

'Muw.ozi in wfadLMr. Strauss suggests 

^ “Piisina^.Sehtmdt, because of the leftists - 


boot -tow West Germany should 
CTsMjstrate its solidarity with, the 
feijed: States -over Iran. Almost a 
^^ftg President Carter’s an- 
mmeement qf new sanctions, ned- 
SavMr.. Sdunidt tyw Mr. Stiauss 
ad- offered’ ' ft'dentiled, practical 
|aa Jar- assistance to the cotmtiy 
fttSaBy jxijpdnsiMe tor its sccnriiy. 
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ln d»e longer tom, the foreign 
pKcy fesoe has essentially baled 
mdt'ibldw extent to which West 
gpmhy. is ready, to question de- 
ate- & dealing with the coose- 
a£pces of the Soviet move into Af- 
fewirtan and to support IT.S. initi- 


- . What is left in the campaign are 
. the candidates’ * personalities, a 
handful of domestic issues «nri elec- 
tion tactics that rise out of the 
! somewhat complex West Goman 
electorate with its groups of parties 
and laws governing vote distribu- 

,tion. 

Concerning personalities, Mr. 
Sdunidt has publidy recognized 
that Mr. Strauss, long pictured as a 
cold warrior and conservative bo- 
geyman, is trying to behave in a 
statesmanlike way. But he has been 
quick: to stress that Mr. Strauss is 
an incalculable element. 

The Bavarian premier only ap- 
pears to be decisive, Mr. Schmidt 
says, but actually delays decisions 
until his back is against the wall. 
“Where he goes off. the chancellor 
said, “he is in not being able to hold 
onto cool reason in the most diffi- 
cult situations.” 

Returning the volley, Mr. Stranss 
often refers to Mr. Sdunidt as “a 
dwarf in a hero outfit-” Rather than 
being an incisive manager of state 
affairs, Mr. Schmidt is in fact a hos- 
tage of his party’s leftists. Mr. 
Strauss says. 

It appears unlikely that the race 
could turn on domestic issues. The 
debate about civil liberties in con- 
nection with West Goman terror- 
ism is nearly dead Inflation, now at 
5.6 percent annually, is increasing 
rapidly, but the problem is regarded 
as international, with no party bold- 
ing a patented recipe for dealing 
with it 

It is the lack of overwhelming dif- 
ferences between the main parties 
that has focused attention on the 
campaign’s tactical eJementsL The 
basic problem for the Christian 
Democratic opposition is how to 
defeat the coalition of Social Demo- 
crats and Free Democrats when 
most polls indicate Mr. Strauss can- 
not do better ihan Helmut Kohl 
fared against Mr. Sdunidt four 
yearsagp. 


7 J Leaks Move China 

Sg^l^ia^triet'Spyliaw 


-VT ' By JLiada Mathews 

Vr'Sj a «to*EKmG, April 14 (IAT) — Chi- . Neither the editorial nor the 
<.n*; rs< 2 tde^-ftnthaities, apparently coa- directive indicated what kinds of 


i nc; rs< - so^^.-anthorities, apparently con- 
: : ^r. sjt'’.- ? '-K csrtoied 1 about recent unauthorized 
■ rZ''- V- -ts pnafc|ic|i 0 surer of the contents of gov- 

; ?.’-V have published an 

. -12- Ciba sSwffla^ law prowding tor heavy 
'... .^XK ioftw ?*®*' m taajoa» CKa$A leaking 
7*7 : ': n l Mi's rnformatioit 

7: . ' • ,7^6 official Feopte’s Daily said 
^iteunns who ^have leaked privileged 
'~1 j .- 1 ^fonnatioti to “enemies of thepeo- 
- : l could be jailed as coumcirevo- 

r 11 1 ^f^^yhonaricsoir exeeutedr 

“ r -'“ ’■./J. '- Alft^xant directive on the newsr 
fioat page probfltited,' in 
‘ rj ; J ..'^^Wy,; only the. <fissemmatktti of 
-ho- 1 L H’^pemls officially dassified* as se- 

-j-. rrcs r iystem similar to e^nonage 

^ i 1 t'7g5®'dsQihete. Bat ttodrinese rcg- 
L as secret everything 

i- ’i jeRS roi the gcwemmeid budget to 
rr; ” , ^^^ feim Chma’g weatber fororasting 

\n ■ ! - i ' ^^^ftople’s Daify edilarial com- 
’i.r-i c 7jpjhed- that “many comrades, m- 
". - • , jtffctg. some leafeg cadres, have 

'■‘ ri careless , about keeping the 

‘.T- r.uci^ujrajts of the party and the state. 


directive indicated what kinds of 
secrets had been spilled, but it is un- 
derstood that party leaders were 
concerned about the leak last Janu- 
ary of a report delivered by Deputy 
Premier Deng Xiaoping to Commu- 
nist Party faithful at the Great Hall 
of the People. 

The report, which denounced 
China’s human rights movement 
and called for a constitutional 
amendment to etimuiate the peo- 
ple’s right to put up wall posters, 
has never officially been published. 
But word of it leaked almost imme- 
diately to foreign correspondents. 

Other recent leaks, all apparently 
rarpmg from the highest levels of 
the party, have dealt with Mr. 
DengN plans to step down from bis 


\:i ^ifrj ^p?^e>.Daify editorial com- 
’i.rsi ^ c ^§§hisd- that “many comrades, m- 
j jMmg-some leadmg cadres, have 
:^ r .i ’•'* careless , about keeping the 

\ . r ■^ c; J the party and the state. 

• has been one incident after 

■* ‘. ‘7 . “ Dwthet ht-winch mmor secrets have 

Jailed 

. - - tm+v Vnips 




Spies 


■ ■ ' fy= p-‘ Jeff major general and two junior 

-'/s’ of the Japanese anbtary 

* r-^'-^’W.'passed military secrets to the 
vl.r. - .‘TTjs^ri^ lJmon woe sentmeed today 
.. -j- : ~ ''-jjiTpr^on tfrrm ranging from eight 
- -rri7' “ ^'^ths to' ale year. 


Only last week, Cheng Ming, a 
Hong Kong magazine with dose 
ties to Peking, quoted an internal 
party document that authorized a 
public trial for all the ousted radi- 
cals except Jiang Qing, Mao’s wid- 
ow, who will be tried separately and 
secretly. 

The espionage law published Fri- 
day went into effect in 1951, the 
newspaper said, but fell into disuse 
during the Cultural Revolution of 
1966-1976 and had been forgotten. 
But after re-examining the old law, 
airthrfvririftfi found it still suitable, 
the editorial said. 

Under the law, state secrets to be 
safeguarded wyiode all defense and 
military matters, the government's 
financial plans, budget and trade 
developments, the details .of eco- 
nomic construction, judicial pro- 
ceedings, and scientific discoveries. 


' ■ r^'TOnihs to one year. 

Tokyo district judge, JHideo m , 

i?£ $^J g' & £Zgi£: Nepal Dissidents 

■* ! r bm <Jnki iMAHtk pimtaiw frtr mm m 




j- ■*: 'txt Oshima passed classified docu- 
k ■ \j-3r ■'S'tots to .Gen: Miyanaga, who gave 
vfc infqnnanpn to a Soviet spynet- 
Gen. .Miyanaga and Ll 
- r ' ’ 7.-1 '-'sshii were also accused of conspir- 
- - r ; ^8 Ip have Warrant Officer Osfanna 

'.7 :- ; '’V^ a “ secrets about the ground 
>'■ "-defense force (the army). They 
-*:/■ . ./&* arrested Jan. IS and did not 

j. . . » :i * ratest the char ges. 

J Security official said in January 
tit the. secrets included data on 
»-hinese militar y installations, do- 
^loymern along the Chinese-Soviet 
/Oder and and equipment of 
* Chinese Army and Air Force. 
^ ti gators quoted the general as 
V that be passed the secrets in 
& ' ' effort to ease tensions between 

j* loscow and P eking 

The director-gweral trf the De- 
^ Agency, Etqi Kubota, re- 
« . ffftd under pressure in early Feb- 

^y, taking the blame for tbe first 
case in the country in- 
officers of the self-defense 


KATMANDU, Nepal, April 14 
(UP!) — King Birendra Bir Bikram 
Shah Dev granted a general amnes- 
ty to political prisoners and exiles 
yesterday and appealed for peacef ul 
campaigning before next i month s 
referendum allowing Nepal to 
choose its form of government. Po- 
litical parties had called tbe amnes- 
ty vital for a fair election. 

The referendum, scheduled for 
May 2, will determine whether to 
install a parliamentary- style, multi- 
party democracy, or retain the non- 
partisan panchayai government. 
Under the panchayat system; ap- 
pointed councils,- or penchas, 
govern the country, with power cct- 
tialized in the National Panchayat 


C fyiere are no official figures on 
political prisoners in Nej»L but the 
number is believed to be 200 “300- 
King Birendra’s father. Mahendra, 

SSTtSSXPj-yS 

lion after announdng the referen- 
dum last May. 


i i'*** 



Deplore Flaws in Food Relief 


Vietnamese Criticize Rule in Cambodia 


TROPICAL PARADISE — What a recipe for lunchtime Miss: flowers budding, the sun 
shining, temperatures around 70 Fahrenheit, and half an hour to spend in a riverside garden 
m one of Europe’s wannest cities . . . London? Winds from the Mediterranean made tbe 
British capital a hot spot yesterday, with higher temperatures than Athens. Nice or Majorca. 


24 Foreign Scientists Attend 

Soviet Jews Hold Seminar Amid Pressure 


By Henry Kamm 

PHNOM PENH (NYT) — Viet- 
nam has established a strong hold 
over this enfeebled country, but 
Cambodia's weakness is causing it 
concern. Senior Vietnamese offi- 
cials. in conversations here, indicat- 
ed that Vietnam is worried by the 
possibility of another famine, and 
that it has only limited confidence 
in the competence erf the Cambodi- 
an government of President Heng 
Sanuin, which was installed in Jan- 
uary, 1979, when the Vietnamese 
Army deposed the regime of Pre- 
mier Pol Pol 

The Vietnamese said they shared 
the anxiety of international relief 
aides over the Heng Samrin govern- 
ment’s inadequate sense of urgency 
and inefficient distribution of relief 
foods provided by tbe Soviet Un- 
ion, Vietnam and' the international 
community. “What we see here 
does not please us,” a Vietnamese 
official said. “It could be cata- 
strophic. 1 ’ 

Toe Vietnamese concurred in tbe 
general view of Western aid organ- 
izations that the Cambodian admin- 
istration is making inefficient use of 
tbe two pons of entry. Kompong 


involve themselves more openly in 
decision-making on such internal 
matters. “They are below the level 
required by their task.” a Viet- 
namese said of the Heng Samrin 
leadership. 

Without denying the gravity of 
tbe threat of famine between now. 
when most of last year's meager 
harvest has been consumed, and 
November, when the next main har- 
vest is due. the Vietnamese said 
they look comfort from the fact 
that much progress has been made 
since last year in stabilizing Cambo- 
dia and its population. 

They said that most Cambodians, 
who after the breakup of Pol Pot's 
labor communes were traveling 
about in search of their scattered 
f amil y members, had now settled 
together in their old homes; that an 
a dminis trative structure had been 
created «hat could effect sensible 
distribution with good guidance; 
that seed was being brought in from 
Communist and non-Communist 
sources, and that ports, waterways 
and roads that were oul of service 
last year were now in use. 

The Vietnamese said they re- 


By Dan Fisher 


our work and to hear about the 
work of others,” Mr. Brailovsky ex- 


MOSCOW. AprilMlLAT) -Joe DU1 ^ mr. nnumvsxy «- 

T** international sessions grew 
oul of an official conference on 
^ New magnetic phenomena here in 1973. 
° f When Soviet authorities prohibited 

teSJ d . d c °P ,es ° f a group of refusenik scientists from 
Phystad Review magazines m the ^ forcign al 


fmnl - attending, some foreign scientists at 

. ... x . , the conference suggested meeting 
He hstened intndy as Jacov Al- ^officially with ihe& refusenik col- 
pert. a 68-year-old Soviet Jewish 
colleague, stood no more than two z. ... 

feet away explaining in halting Eng- ™ meeting still known as the 

lisfa a complicated electromagnetic f" 11 ’ 5 * International Conference on 
wave formula. Collective Phenomena was sched- 


As the obviously pleased Mr. Al- uled {or the summer of 1974. But 


pert concluded his brief presenta- 
tion yesterday, Mr. Liebowitz and 
60 other scientists who were 
jammed into a small room in a 
Moscow apartment applauded. 

Despite what had appeared three 
days earlier to be a serious threat by 
Soviet authorities to break it up, the 
fourth International Conference on 
Collective Phenomena was under 
way. 

Cutback in Exchanges 

With the sharp cutback in East- 
West scientific exchanges that has 
followed the Soviet intervention in 
Afghanistan and the internal exile 
of Andrei Sakharov, the Nobel 
Prize- winning physicist, it seemed 
ironic that what was essentially a 
protest s eminar had attracted the 
largest contingent of foreign scien- 
tists in its six-year history. 

The collective phenomena confer- 
ence- is. organized by Jewish scien- 
tists forbidden to work in their spe- 
cialties in the Soviet Union because 
they have applied to emigrate. They 
are part of a larger group called re- 
fuseniks -r- Soviet citizens whose 
applications for exit visas have been 
repeatedly turned down. 

Along With Mr. Liebowitz, three 
other ILS. citizens were among the 
24 foreign scientists who showed up 
yesterday for the first session of the 
three-day conference. Scientists also 
came from France, Mexico, Britain, 
Norway and Sweden. 

Visas Denied 

The Russians refused to grant 
visas to some scientists, including 
seven more from the United States. 
Tbe USl State Department report- 
edly considered an official protest 
but decided against it, allegedly be- 
cause it might have jeopardized the 
refusenik sponsors. 

“I came for a combination of sci- 
entific reasons, personal friendships 
developed during the last meeting 
and a general expression of support 
for these people,” said Mr. 
Liebowitz. He added, however, that 
he thought it was important to keep 
some scientific contact with the So- 
viet Union alive despite the freeze 
in Soviet-UB. relations. 

Viktor Brailovsky, 44, a cybernet- 
icist who is one of the Soviet Jewish 
organizers of the conference, said 
yesterday that the sessions “are 
events of great importance to us. 
They help us to survive as scientists 
under extremely difficult condi- 
tions.” 

Mr. Brailovsky, who is hosting 
the conference in his apartment, 
was picked up by police last Thurs- 
day and shown an order for his ar- 
rest for spreading anti-Soviet propa- 
ganda. The charge apparently 
stemmed from his involvement with 
an underground cultural magazine. 
Jews in the U.S.SJR. 

Six hours after he was finger- 
printed and put in an isolation, cell 
at a district police station, however, 
Mr. Braiknsky was released and 
told that t|ie arrest order, dated 
April 10, had been rescinded. He 
was warned to cancel the confer; 
ence, he said. 

By last Thursday, however, at 
least three foreign scientists were al- 
ready in Moscow for the meeting, 
and the Soviet authorities apparent- 
ly decided to let the conference go 
an. 

. Once they apply to emigrate, Mr. 
Brailovsky said, many Soviet Jewish 
scientists lose (hear jobs. “Even 
those Soviet Jews who keep their 
positions find themselves isolated 
■professionally after applying,” he 
said. 

Most refusenik scientists try to 
beep working on their own. To keep 
from falling hopelessly behind in 
their fields, however, “we need to 
have persons with whom to discuss 

Thai Ferry Sinks; 17 Die 

BANGKOK, April 14 (Reuters)' 
— At least 17 persons died when a 
crowded coastal ferry capsized off 
the Thai resort of Pauaya yester- 
day, (police said. They said II pas- 
sengers were missing and 48 were 

rescued. 


when former President Richard 
Nixon picked the same time to visit 


Moscow, the Soviet Jewish organiz- 
ers of the scientific session were 
jailed for two weeks. 

Bui international sessions in 1977 
and 1978 were held with relatively 
minor disruptions. 

Reminders of the political under- 
tones of the conference were none- 
theless present yesterday. When 
Naum Merman, a 67-year-old re- 
fusenik. squeezed to the from of the 
room to make the day's third pres- 
entation. he apologized for not un- 
derstanding the material he was. 
about to present. The paper, he ex- 
plained, had been written by a man 
unable to attend the session — An- 
drei Sakharov. 


Som and the river pon at Phnom- mained concerned over thedisiribu- 
Pernh, and of the 1.100 trucks pro- 
vided by the outside world, and is p- „ : n it g 
less than competent in identifying rire 111 L Abates, 
areas of n eed and providing timely Military Bomb Cited 

An official said he shared the STUMPY POINT, N.C.. April 14 
Westerners' view that a dispropor- (AP) — Two small fires were all 
tiooate amount of assistance is dis- that was left early today of a fivc- 
tributed in tbe capital, particularly day blaze, apparently caused by an 
to government officials. He said errant Air Force practice bomb, 
Cambodian government ministers that consumed more than 28,000 
are eating better than their Viei- acres of woodland near here, 
namese counterparts in Hanoi, re- The fire in pine woods and 
ceiving as much as 22 pounds of marshland began Thursday, when 
meat a month. Meat is an especially an Air Force practice bomb fell on 
rare commodity in Vietnam, and nearby military property, but far 
these days is hardly ever available from the actual target area, a u thori- 
te ordinary Cambodians. ties said. Forest service officials 

The official said Vietnamese ad- said the fire was the largest in the 
risers in Phnom Penh had been sug- state since March. 1971. when a fire 
gesting to Cambodian officials to believed to have been started by an- 
correct this imbalance. But the Viet- other Air Force bomb burned 
namese said they were hesitant to 30,000 acres in the same area. 


tion of seed, the organization of lhe 
work force, the uneven distribution 
of draft animals for plowing, and 
the bad state of the irrigation sys- 
tem, which was seriously disrupted 
by Pol Pot’s project for creating 
vast communal paddy fields and 
building large earthworks for water 
control. 

Holdover Leaders 

The Vietnmese did not pretend 
that the government they set up in 
Cambodia was fully to their liking. 
They conceded that most of its 
members were high officials or mili- 
tary commanders in Pol Pot’s re- 
gime. The Vietnamese singled out 
Vice President Pen Sovanru who is 
also commander in chief or the 
army, as a man whom they trusted. 
One of them emphasized that the 
vice president deserted Pol Pot ear- 
lier than the others. 

The altitudes lent credence to re- 
ports that have surfaced among 
Cambodian officials that Heng 
Samrin. presently reported to be in 
Hanoi, may soon be replaced in 
facL if not in title, by Pen Sovann 
as chief of govemmenL The pros- 
pect unsettles Cambodians, who be- 
lieve Pen Sovann to be too pro- Viet- 
namese and likely to install a 
stricter regime. 

The Vietnamese officials showed 
full awareness of the ambiguous at- 
titudes of the overwhelming majori- 
ty of Cambodians, openly expressed 
to foreigners, to the heavy Viet- 
namese presence. Cambodians are 
grateful to Vietnam for having li- 
berated them from Pol Pot and are 
fearful of a Vietnamese withdrawal 
while the threat of a return of the 
dreaded regime remains alive. 
“That system was so atrocious that 
because of it Vietnam can stay here 
and work," a senior Vietnamese of- 
ficial said. “If we leave, it is Pol 
Pot.” 

But the Vietnamese said they 
knew that Cambodians had no nat- 
ural affection for Vietnamese and 
would not welcome a heavy, long- 
term Vietnamese presence. 
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In Paris, the crossroads at la place de I'Etoile" lead to every corner of the city. Air France has 
an 'Etoile" in Paris too, but ours leads co every comer of the world. 

From anywhere in Europe, it is easy to come to Paris, and from there, Air France flies co 
161- cities in 77 countries via one of the world's most modern and varied fleets. For example, we 
fly to the Americas exclusively aboard spacious B 747's and the supersonic Concorde. 

And we serve' many of our European, African and Middle Eastern destinations with the comfortable 
new' Airbus But for oil our different aircraft and all our destinations, there's one thing that never 
Changes aboard Air France; our excellent inflight service that mokes every flight a pleasure. 

You con see the whole world from Paris. And 

no one con show it to you the way Air France con. MmM Ml PUMNCE mwW 

The best of France to oil the world 
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Opera In France 

Singer Montserrat Caballe Highlights Nice Season 


Bv David Stevens 


N ICEflHT) — There are still 
some places in the operatic 


world where the tyranny of the 
stage director is strictly hearsay, 
•where, for better or worse, opera 
means voices and nothing else 

• means very much at all. 

7 The Nice Opera is one of those 
places. Its 30th season undo - the di- 
' recti on of Ferdinand Ayme has 
■ been a typical one, with about 20 

* opera and operetta productions giv- 
en two performances each (more in 
the case of operetta) from mid-No- 

■"vember to mid-April. Stage direc- 
tion is often perfunctory, sets and 


costumes of anonymous prove- 
nance. and rehearsals manifestly 
minimal. The repertory mostly 
matches the 19th-century Italian ar- 
chitectural style of the lovely audi- 
torium. and this year has been 
moderately venturesome, with Ver- 
di's "Vespri Siciliani" and “Attila," 
Donizetti's “Anna Boiena" and 
“Maria Stuarda," and Pcmchielli's 
“La Gioconda" included in the bill 
of Tare. 

Bui the main thing, to judge by 
the responses of the Nice public, is 
that principal coles are cast by prov- 
en singers. In 


herself the key element in Nice’s bel 
canto ambitions. The Spanish 
soprano and some of her regular 
collaborators are winding up the 
current season wfth a longer stay 
than usual — beginning with Ver- 
di’s "Luisa Miller" over the Easter 
weekend, and following up with 
"Maria Stuarda" and "rosea” on 
successive weekends. 


Tackiness 


The system works well enough 
when the singing is great and one 


while the tackiness of every other 
aspect showed through constantly. 

Caballe did not have one of her 
best nights, singing much of the 
first scene as if not yet warmed up, 
and erratically thereafter- At times 
there were ravishing pianisamos 
and electrifying attacks, and she 
made solid contributions to the en- 
sembles and final, trio. But dramati- 
cally the soprano’s ample physique 
is more suited to regal employment 
than to the TLrolcan maiden caught 
in the grip of low intrigue, 
in the circumstances, it was Jose 


her home theater in France, and 


7 , _ _ “r- ;; _ “ nr,.i. .us- in me arcumauunxs, it wu& 

recent swsons, Carreras who took the honorc.win- 

from splendid 


Montserrat Caballe has made Nice “Luisa Miller” the singing rangad 


to 


nnarcen table, ning a deserved ovation for “Quan- 
unaccep 61 do le sere al pladdo" and acting the 

with 



Teeny tiny. That can 
be the price of a 
call back home 

when you follow these 
money-saving tips. If 
you're calling from 
a hotel that has 
Teleplan— a law-cost 
way to call home— you can be 
sure that telephone surcharges 
are reasonable. In other hotels 
dial a short call from your 
room and have the folks at- 
home call you back. There's 
no 3-minute minimum 
calling charge in most 
countries, and the surcharge 
on short calls is law. Also, you 
pay for the call-back with dollars 
later on your own home phone bill 
Many countries cccept telephone company 
credit card and collect calls. And where they 
do, the hotel surcharges on such calls are usually 
low. There's no surcharge at all on calls made from the 
post office or other telephone centers. Use these tips as 
your rule of thumb, and you'll save a fist full of change 



Bell System 


impetuous young nobleman 

assurance: . Only a certain 
heaviness in his lyric tenor hinted at 
his recent attempts at heavier roles 
such as last summer’s Salzburg Fes- 
tival “Aida." 


was no sign that they got it from 
asi. The sets were 


Caballe will sing in “Tosco” with 
Carreras and Pons April 18 and 20. 



But from this level of profession- 
alism, it was a distinct drop to the 
promising singing of Joan Pons, as 
father Miller, and Simone Alaimo, 
as Wunn (one of the most aptly 
named of operatic villains), both of 
whom often prosed their handsome 
voices to their limits. In other roles, 
the drop in the level of vocalism 
was even greater. 

Some of the singers in smaller 
roles desperately needed instruction 
in how to move on stage, bat there 


Anniversaries- 


Texas 



litamc vjjggj 


By Pa t Teague 


XTEJV YORK (UPlj — Millionaire Jack 
IN Grimm plays a little poker himsdf, bat 
he still can’t understand why the captain of 
die doomed Titanic gambled so reddesriy 68 
years ago in modem maritime history’s worst 
disaster. 

"Why was this great vessel going through 
iccbctg-infested waters at 21 knots, knowing 
and having been warned that then; was a field 

of icebergs up aheadT asks Grimm. 

From his base m Abilene, Texas, more than 
360 air miles from the nearest ocean, the 54- 
year-old "flttiaw is planning a mul ti-million- 
dollar adventure, spread over two summers, 
that ultimately may provide an answer. 

It also may result in the first photographs of 
the sunken ocean finer, provide fodder for a 
documentary movie and afford Grimm and 
his partners the chance to search for Titanic 
artifacts that may include a fortune in jewels. 

Grimm, who has financed searches far the 
Loch Ness monster and Bigfoot, was solicited 
about four months ago to join the Titanic 
project. The adventure will be coordinated by 
Michael Harris and Marvin Steffi ns, both of a 
Florida film company International Ex- • 
peditions. Researchers from Columbia Uni- 
versity in New York City also are expected to 
join toe team. 

The Ti tanic, four city blocks long and 17S 
feet high from keel to the top of her four fun- 


nels, left Southampton, England, for New 
York, City on April 11, 1912. . / J 

The British White Sta* liner featured expan- 
sive stairways with ornate.' balustrades, com- 
modious and opulent dining rooms and deyar 
tors that carried yoyagra tpznne.of the ship’s^ 
15 stories. ’ . 


There were great salons, rest aurants , 
courts and even a miniature golf comse. 


The . Titanic was on the fourth. day of Jher- 
maidca voyage April 14, 1912, steaming- ara ; 
reported 225 knots in the North Atlantic, 
when calamity strode, 

About' 11;40- p~.nL, .380 miles -off-' the 
Newfoundland coast, the 882 ti-foot-Jong ship 
veered sharply to avoid a gi a n t iceberg, float- 
ing with others farther sooth in the Atlantic 

than USUAL , "“- 


on a deatit rufc-wtheship sank toward 
bottom toore than two miles below. ' • . " 

The story (rf thc Tttanichaicaptivated read- 
ers and movie-goers for ahnost seven decades. 
But Grimm hopes to remove itfroma sort of . 
fictionalized lore by tocatiog riie sh^, photo- f 
gniphing il ajtoexpkxongpMt^ interior J 
with robots. v v.' ; -.7.X> v : 7 • 

' - As foremost qfrf e Jfc r 'at: ita? .• finatioet^ 
'Grimm planstb jomnjeSearch .vqnd aew an 
My.l: 

mthkfim trip ; to. the lOtaqtux&inikr search, 
area near latittide 4IrI6 north and longitude 
50el4 West. ' ’ " 


'-C s .' it - 



I^c of 16 Coeapertprerts Flooded; 

The Ti tanic was strode on her. starboard': 


the crew wffl haveanly abbtft n montii to lor; 
caresmd riiotograi*.tbe Titanic. J 

The fdJowmg summer^ Gnnan expects to sg v 1 **' 
return fottho docent aiul o ml orirtirm phase, r wil M 
With a sryriy shy above, Fri^ 3 )’* 

The Titanic was stindc ^hor stoboanl v 
side and the iceberg tote a j 300-fdat gash m-tne; ; trieve ■ ahydrogen . bomb - nterthe Spanish ct 

huDL The opening provided the icy seas instant : . . C09SL ^ / - f . *’ •- 

routes to five of the ship’s 16 watertight com* /• The real 

partments. _ . - mtmnn mifc . currentiy is certified to descend;^ 1 

Designers had bunted that up, to fourth the . s 7,000 feet But. by- the -summer <rf ! 198l/5t^ T ?s 
com pa rtments c g u ld be Hooded and the “un- • dwo ld be . lerettiTird to m ate dr see tits to-* 
sinkable” Titanic would remain afloat. .. . ' -I5,000 feet,. Grimm sakL The Titank:4S.be-/ Of 

Two horns and 40 nannies after the coJK- tieved to Be inwater about 12,000 feet deep., Ug 
son — at 2:20 a-m. on April 15. 1912 — the ' The^erew hojpea to- retrieve the J4. 


46,328-coo liner dis ap peared beneath the seas, . the befl, a jewd-enenisted otfitktc oC.the.Ru-.'J^niiga aCV "' 
She took more than 1^500 (estimates range be^ 'b^ratand,perincp%- sot«ie <rf- a xranored £200 severe 
tween 1^03 and 1^17) her 2224 passengers . million to* of jewels aboard. 7* t - .TO 


season 


Rentals 


Giuseppe de Tomasi. 
unattributed to any designer and in 
any case barely serviceable. Gerar- 
do Perez- Busquier conducted with 
vigor but without nuance, and got 
that kind of playing from the Nice 
Philharmonic, while the chorus, 
“reinforced" by something called 
the “Chorists of Milan,” rarely got 
iu act together. 

“Luisa Miller" is one of Verdi’s 
delicate, difficult transitional 
works, and not, after all, a c h allenge 
to be overcome by voices alone. 


Need Touch of Glass for Film? Firm 


£153 

SiSirf *■ 


New York Museum Gets 
7 Pollack Paintings 

NEW YORK (NYT) — Seven 


paintings by Jackson Pollock worth 
more than S2 million have been ac- 
quired by the Museum of Modern 
Art. Three of the works were donat- 
ed by the painter Lee Krasner, the 
artist’s wife, and the museum 
bought four from her collection. 

The acquisition strengthens con- 
siderably toe representation of early 
Pollock works in the museum's col- 
lection and, in combination with 
the 10 paintings and 5 works on pa- 
per already owned by the museum. 


By Hebe Dorsey 

L ondon (ihtj — “What you 

see on the floor is typical of 
what happens when you lend things 
out They comes back bent, broken, 
destroyed," said Ernest Kaye, 
panting to a stack of silver badly in 
need of repair. 

But then that is the name of the 
game for Kaye, whose firm, Kaye 
and Lewis, is in the business of 
renting silver, glass, china, jewelry 
and objets d'art to film and theater 
producers whose productions are in 
need of a touch or das&, 

“ ‘Upstairs, Downstairs,' ‘Prince 
Regent,’ ‘Murder on the Orient Ex- 
press, 1 you name it, weVe served 
them all," Kaye said. " ‘In M order 
on the Orient Express,’ which was 
shot in Wales, the mahogany-and- 
Lalique-glass wagons were museum 
pieces. We didn't supply them bnt 
we supplied everything in them.” 

A quick rundown of their bro- 
chure will show you that Kaye and 
Lewis can rent anything from 
punch bowls to period gramo- 
phones and including such arcane 
numbers as tantaluses, thuribles, 
bosun’s whistles and crumb scoops. 
(A tantalus is that mean Victorian 
decanter with a' lode in it to keep 
the liquor away from the servants^ 
The glass list alone includes SO dif- 
ferent styles, including cruets and 
hock goblets. 

One (tf the firm's most difficult 
assignments, he said, was providing 
late 18th-century baby-dettvering 
instruments. “We had the case ana 
I managed to find the period medi- 
cal instruments to fit in iL One has 
to be careful, you know, because the 
stethoscope did not appear until 
1819 and our film was set in 1792. 
In those days, doctors still did chest 
examinations by putting their heads 
down on the patient’s chest 
"We also aid T Claudius,’ which 
was the most difficult thing we ever 
did. We are very, very fussy about 
getting the right things. We had to 
send my poor wife to the library to 
read up on the period and come 
back with illustrations. If you get 
things wrong you can look very 
foolish. We never supply something 
that is incorrect We don’t make 
mistakes. We can’t afford to. It's so 
rewarding to have the curator of the 
British Museum tell us he couldn’t 
fault the props.” 

All this may sound a bit fussy to 
an outsider, but to Kaye, this is not 
just another rental business. His fa- 
ther. Simon Kaye, was one of Eng- 
land’s leading silver experts. He had 
a shop in Albemarle Street and was 
awarded the Freedom of the City of 
London, a title that enables the 
bearer to ride a mule down Friday 
Street. The title doesn’t exist any 
more. 

A difficult dealer, Kaye bought 
Only the best from Christie's mid 
Sotheby's. When something didn't 


strike him as very good, he’d put it 
aside until somwiody would come 
and say: “May we borrow this?” . 
One day, the elder Kaye saw Air 
' “HemyV 
sne of the 


being u 


be noticed that one of the tankards 
i used was two centuries off . 
fe got very upset," Kaye Jr. 
said. “I ie went home mid told bis 
wife that that was terrible. His wife 
said, ‘There’s no use in telling me. 
Write the film company an a tell 
them.’ He was so incensed that he 
wrote, pointing out that dreadful 
mistake, then forgot all about it" 


Apology 

Two months later, an answer 
came. Sony, it said. We apologize 
and can you help us7 Ana that’s 
how Kaye became technical advisor 
to Korda from 1939 until 1972 
when Kaye died. 

"My sister and I inherited the 
business,'' his son said, "bat we 
didn't know 


duction&, Kaye goes to Italy and Is- 
rael. "The latter has afaettny doing 
Victorian. copies," hesauL - 

What about shining aD tfaat silver 
that spreads cut as in their London 
vaults? “We don’t," Kaye said. 
“Some people like ft shiny. Others 
don’t because it reflects the light” . 

Going through fais warehouses On 
the edge of London, Kaye picked 
up a huge salt cellar winch, he said, 
was' a piece of history- ^ _ comes 
from tbedays'wfreh sail : cdlais were 
used to mark table protocol and 
was the dividing line between -bar-* 
oas who were sealed above thotoft 
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a thing about ft. We TV T T TT 
depended an his great knowledge. I J| I I |V ; 
So we decided to sell the antique w 


business and Taeep the rental one, 
which was very profitable." 

In the rental business, Kaye 
painted out, you get good things 
but not genuine antiques. "It would 
be unwise to rent staling," be said 
"We have onlyplate. But it must 
look good. There's a’ -torrible 
amount of loss and damage, at least 
£3,000 a month. (This is covered by 
their contract, which states that in 
the event of loss or damage, the foil 
replacement value <tf the article will 


be paid for by the client.) 
How do they 


boy a lot in the United . no femimst -“Absolutely noL oh fer .. 
," Kaye said “They have an from it," is her emphabc reply. Do 


keep up the stock? 

“We ‘ r ~ ”' J 

States, 

enormous amount of sfiver that was 
bought here. Tm bringing ft back to 
this country." 

When it cranes to malti n g rcpro- 


T ONDON 
J_y 2020, half of 
will be women.- That' is die confi- 
dent forecast from rate of the coun- 
tx/s leading gyneettfogirts, Dome 
-Josqtfiine Barnes. . 

A bride sad cnetgetic 67, Dr. 
Barnes has become the first woman 
[H^ideni of the British Medical As- 
sodation. It is a richly deserved pin- 
nacle after a 43-year career that has 
taken her fiora .ute London Mftz to 
the African buiib. Brit Dc. Barnes is 
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women doctors get a fair deal in 
Britain today then? Here she itf not 
quite so adamant: “I don’t tinnk the 
opportunities are totally equal In 


jues 

*ws learned 1 


jMorethan 30years<tf^tharc 
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List of Festivals — Part 3 
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recalling the days -when "wioWi tv7 
tended to neglert InmirniSm **- »«annour 
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_ is the 

third part of a listing of 1980 
European music and arts festivals, 
with program highlights, dates and 
addresses where more d e tailed in- 
formation may be sought The list- 
ing wfl] be continued next Tuesday. 
* * * 


HoVaad (Jana 1-33): A wade vnfcqp at 
musical theater, staged and in concert fans, 
heads the program. It ranges from Adam de 
la Halle's IJtb-cenoify "Li Gieas de Robin 
ct de Marion,’’ to oonlemponuy Dutch 
works by Van CHse and Sc h s t Berio’s "Op- 
era" in the Lyons Opera prodnerioa, Peter 
Maxwell Daws’ The Two Fiddlers," the 
Cologne Open with Jean- Pierre Poondle - * 
staging of Mann’s "The Magic Flmc," a 
Swckhatuen doable Mil, Gtack'i “LUa de 
Mcatin." the Tom Stoppard/ Andre Previn 
“Every Good Boy Deserves Favor,” and ■ 
"Handel Pasticcio." Theater companies 


crane from Bcdia and New -Yoik; baQetin- 
dudes Dutch companies, the Sumgait Thd- 
let and the FQobotoi Dance Tbesme; the 
concert prog ram indndes Bcrihafs Ro- 
quiem with the combined Hague Residence 
SundMmB Philharmonic orchestras 
with Dutch and Slovak cborasea noder 
Alain L o rt a ri ; there is a aeries of nao~ 
European omaic; dance and theater petfehv 
mtnees; a tesdvnl of poetry, aadmnnenwa 
cx hi Mt ioos. Performances cake place 
throughout the Netherlands. (Holland Fes- 
tival, 52 WiBcimpcrkwcg. W71 HJ Amner- 
dam. the Netherlands.) 


theur-. health ; if 
times got bad,"; 
but adds that 'the 
service is chroni- 
cally - short: of 
money.-- VPer^ 
head,, we spend 
test otn Merndne 
than most devd^. 
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Soasbowg gnm Mix France's oldest 
festival opens with BerBca’sReqpkmnraler 
Alain in the cathedral (with 1 tbs. 

kmc performers aa m the Holland Festival, 
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International Restaurant Guide 


FRANCE 


PARIS - RIGHT BANK 


40, Rua d*AulMR. 288.01^!. OomcI on Sat. 
PteQKttt new otrwsph ri . Rafinsd oMinau 


320 Rua Si -Honors. 2MA5J7. Oowd 
tronomle mnu. ExtansWa choka. Susinass lunch. 


. Cko- 


Porta MoMot, 80 Aw. da la GdarArmU. 57AI7J4. Ewy day until 
2 run. Choice meats. Sea food. ASt^oanManmd. 


AUBERGE DU MOKTON BLANC 
BONNE FOURGHETTE 
LEGONGRES 
G0LDENBER6 JO 

1A MERE CATHERINE ^ 

ST-JEAN-PIED-DE-PORT 

PARIS - LEFT BANK 


102 U. <fa Mnotpomnna mt42a BrrawV^RwIouiwd, Dandng, 


LA COUPOli Amricon lie. Opaa SI 2 am. wa y day. 

ROTiSSERIE DE L’ABBAYE 


72 Rue iocob. 32A.3A. 3d . Posed Samfay. Dhawr 
show. XMth rant setSag. 


CkUAVlOn Id Rye dKSVanJ*. 326^0^0. SaskwH kind) SO to U30 axars. Spadot- 
dAVUlMlf Tyi RocWta, fondue, fith. dosed Monday. 


GERMANY 


FRANKFURT 


LIIMS 


Mock Angus Sitala (ram QiareoaKML long DiWa, Wines. Ccddails. bursal 
dorfar Str. 2 A W- ' " 


23 37 0B mid Goaitwstr. 9, Tal. 28 77 71. 

HOLLAND 


AMSTERDAM 


filB ROOM 


AS the Amstcrdan Sonestei Hotel The baa imported U.5. beat in to m- Ptne 
end dance hi Bn musk m an dagonl ottno^fiara. Kotlmiaaf t . PB0| 21 2223- 


SWITZERLAND 


GENEVA 


U PERU DU LAC 


"te Nwrale Owns Tranfaiw". MagnHwant vlaw sNm 
Mp » *>d CaneM. > 28 , w de lowome. Tel. 3 > MJtU, 


see above), and inchuks oaoeem by rise 
NHK Symphony under 1 Kroynld fmdd nod 
the Dresden &uukspeHe trader . Knn 
S anderii n g . Alroonhandaretbe Ena eadde 
Mnriqoc Vtvttmc under Diego Mamoo, die 
Gay Touvraa bran c ne cmMe , the Prague 
Chambe r Orchestra, Sahxtocn Accartkj. 
Cjpriea Kitnrii, Mid»CMKA]dB.Bra 
mas Frey and USdbd Portal (Feniaal de 
Suaabotng, 34 Rue de la Tilmangr. 87100 
Strasbourg. France.) 


oped countries 
like France, West 
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AMdbm^l draw M2): Bemasdn Bkft- 
ten’s “A bfidamaaer Night's unuT <nQ - 
begi*eoby iheEzq^ishMiisicTbeatraisa 
sragbg by Christopher ReoSbnr, and Brit- 
iu's marie tor theater and early works 
her fotnrad in cramta. Dm aaosettM m. z 
sche dut cd ty QieEa^gih 'Cham b e r O irf i ro : 
tra, ■ndree uaBrtaln dnda T a rnif P ah w. Svi- 
atoitaRfcbtetv Heinykateyng and Rate 
Lnpo. Peter Pen: 70th bhthdsyvsBI hood- " 
abated a airica Syon the rj o ert g day.(AJdo- 
brergh PCsdral, Snpc Maldngsi, AAdeboigh, 

SoffoOc,Eate8idO ' r;- . 

.’ 


ton fed that it entails a risk' 
woman’s physical or 
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NEWS BRIEFS Morgan Guaranty Finds Role of Corporate Lender Is Changing 


nrient of Silverless Film 

3 W (AP-DJ) — A photographic Kim that 
is been developed by Minnesota Mining & 
tp rirtting , the company said, 
t& new ^sDveriook" tifrnwiH be less «pcn* 
«n if the price of silver stays at its current 
film uses another "metal sub- 
[ said, but the company does not 


foc.nialdng duplicate negatives as part of 
us film is not the type used in cameras by 


By Steve Lohr markets has been the startling runup in intere st rat es. 

N^; v°RK (NYn - A. 23 wan ■». . aSST ?£2 £“*™*™* 20 a 

* v sober gray edifice that bouses an immense purse . • _ , . 

for corporate America known as The Morgan Bank It The soaring interest rates during the last 18 months, 
is geared to serving institutional clients, both domesti- whcn combined with the structural changes a> financial 
cally and abroad, and first among them are the 200 markets, have altered not only the methods but also the 
largest corporations in the United States. character of corporate lending — the give-and-take be- 

Peter Smith is a 45-year-old executive vice president w een the bank lending officers and executives afeom- 
of the Morgan Guaranty Trust Co. of New York, the Ponies. Long-s t a n d in g relationships between corpora- 
counuy*s fifth- largest bank. He is in charge of its cor- w>ns and their traditional banks have frequently been 
porate lending in the United States, and these days, he casl aside, as corporate finan c ia l managers scramble 
says, corporate lending is in a state of ferment, to the cheapest interest rates around the globe. 

This turbulence is me r 


The rules of the gentlemen’s dubj^ve way to the 


-DJ)— - Anheuser-Busch will join the New 
' f with the symbol BUD. 

douts at the OTC that has switched to 
executive about the company whose 
Hxmnter since February, 1 97L 
ripany with' subsidiaries that Include the 
oy,.as wdl as companies in crmraliyr mu mi- 
state and mall-making phis a major frwgnn 
as 45 mjQDian shares outstanding and 35,000 

- TrnPrices 

is) ' — The chairman of a United Nations 
mecnational agreement to regulate tin trad- 
iriceUnctuatiQiis could be expected over the 

ive chairman qf the International Tin Conn- 
af the 31-nation conference that in snch a 
mers would want to see an agreement that 
theniarket 

cement aims at stabilizing prices through a 
tie new agreement win replace a 1976 accord 
£,1981. 

n $2 Billion in 1979 

(AP-DJ) The 42-nation Inter-American 
the weekend that it last year approved a 
loans for economic development projects in 
n countries. The lending volume compared 

; as finance ministers, central bankers 
countries were gathering in Rio de 
y annual meeting that opens today, 
ed eoonemne growth rate of Latin American 
t in 1979, substantially higher than tire 43 
l output between 1975 and 1978. 

russ Offshore Drilling 

The Soviet Union and Japan today started 
to tap oil and natural gas in the sea off 
rials mid. The officials had no comment on 
a the Soviet and Japanese negotiators, 
oil and gas on the Sakhalin continental shelf 
rt of the Soviet Union. 

e Deficit in February 

d a provisional 1.26 trillion lire (about S1A 
ry alter a 1.13 t rillion fire deficit in January 
said. In February, 1979, Italy had a 345- 

Orderfor Hud Project 

> — Nippon Steel Corp. said it has won an 
gas development equipment, including ft 
Union Oil of Thailand, affiliated with Uni 


.... result of many factors. Some 

of them — the mternatiooaiization of fin a n cial systems, ] yesl ^ corporate treasurer could find. And the 
the development of the commercial paper and Eurodol- corporate executives were in command because, until 
lar .markets, and other structural shirts — have been r ?crn t i v j t had been a buyer’s market for loans. Funds 

gathering force for years. ■ - 

More recently, the overriding feature of the financial 


had been plentiful since 1976, even if the interest rates 
were high. Bank lending officers were the supplicants. 


two 

nion 


i tire contract price, but stud that it had 
fromUmon for its natural gas development 
ject to about S39.9ndBkm. 

rich Gold Mine Stake 

Cbeni SAu; a French subsidiary of the Siva 
fnited States, has sold its 44 percent interest 
es de Salsigne SA^ winch operates France’s 
l today. Chou's stake was bought hy Cofra- 
rendi government's mining and geological 
losed amount. 

f ear Accord on Plant ■ 

inters) — Firestone Tire & Rubber stud its 
i tentative agreement shortly on tire sale of a 
unit of Bayer. 

are continuing on the sale of polymer plo- 
ts a rap acity in excess of 90,000 metric tons a 
u naanen t contained no finan c ia l d e t a ils . 


Big 7 Accept 
Oil Prices in 
Spite of Glut 

NEW YORK, April 14 (AP-DJ) 
— The supply vulnerability of the 
major international oil companies is 
slip forcing some to give in to the 
price-premium demands of produc- 
ers in the oil cartel, despite sliding 
demand and the “mini-glut,’' Petro- 
leum Intelligence Weekly reported 
today. The seven majors as a group 
face fundamental supply problems 
because they are exposed to the 
open market for some 7 permit or 
13 million barrels daffy of their ba- 
sic needs, according to the publica- 
tion’s analysis in the April 14 issue. 

This estimate allows for the fact 
that the companies have already cut 
back sales volumes with the decline 
in demand, and also pruned their 
third-party crude sales, h appears 
that they will continue weeding out 
unprofitable sales. 

The dilemma is expected to inten- 
sify for such especially vulnerable 
companies as British Petroleum. 
Payment of big price premiums for 
needed crude will generate growing 
losses as the spot product price 
plunge starts to spill over to main- 
stream markets in the United States 
and Europe. As BPs chairman Sir 
David Sted explained. BP “can’t 
continue to pay these terrific prices 
for crude unless we can recover in 
the marketplace, which at the 
moment we aren’t doing," Thus BP 
is essentially living from “day-to- 
day,” PIW notes. 

Among the majors, which indude 
Gulf Oil and the Royal Dutch/ Shell 
group, the degree of vulnerability 
ranges from about 20 percent of ba- 
sis supply needs in the case of BP 
down to essentially zero for some 
. Arabian American Oil pannera 
. such as Standard Oil of California 
and Texaco,' PIW estimates. “Vul- 
nerability” for each company 
means the amount rtf its depend- 
ence on expensive and or unreliable 
short-term world market sources of 
crude and product Their “basic de- 
mands" cover worldwide sales of 
crude and products (inclu ding do- 
mestic markets). 

Exxon is particularly vulnerable 
to the extent that h is 7 percent 
short of basic needs, PIW said, 
while Mobil is right on the edge, at 
about 1 percent short. Gulf Oil and 
the Royal Dutch/ Shell group follow 
BP as supply “have nots,” the publi- 
cation read. Both are roughly 10 
percent short of needs. 


2d VW Plant in U.S. Seen 
As Boost for Car Industry 

DETROIT, April 14 (AP) — Volkswagen's decision to build a 
second U.S. car assembly plant is bring bailed here as a blessingto 
Michigan and the struggling U.S. auto industry, which has 205,000 
workers on layoff during a massive rales slump. 

“It means additional jobs at a time when we've got a severe unem- 
ployment crisis in the auto industry," a United Auto Workers union 
spokesman said in Detroit on Friday. “We think it sets an example 
that the Japanese auto companies ought to follow." 

The supervisory board the West German parent of Volkswagen of 
America Friday endorsed building a second plant. The c arm ak e r’s 
first U.S. factory is operating at capacity at New Stanton. Pa., with 
no layoffs — unlike the remainin g four domestic manufacturers. 

“It was primarily a formality, but it’s safe to ray we have the 
backing of our parent company in our continuing negotiations," 
said Tom McDonald, spokesman for VW of America. But “all the 
details haven't been worked out and nothing is signed." to put the 
plant in the Detroit suburb of Sterling Heights. 

Mr. McDonald said production at the second plant could begin in 
the summer of 1982 if an agreement is readied on schedule. 

The word was good news for Michigan, where the state jobless 
rate was ! 1 percent in March, nearly .twice the national rate of 63. 

The new plant would provide jobsYor nearly 4,000 workers and 
pay almost $20 milli on a year in taxes} said state Commerce Direc- 
tor W illiam McLaughlin. 

VW wants to locate its factory at the Army missile plant, being 
vacated by Vought Corp-, which had used it for building missiles 
until its military contract expired. 

Sterling Heights Mayor Anthony Dobty called the endorsement 
“something very good for the community — for the entire state of 
Michigan, not to mention states like Indiana and Ohio where sup- 
plier plants are located." 

“Since we've made all of the moves to this point — and they’ve all 
been in the interest of getting Volkswagen to come to this state and 
this city — all we need is the transfer," he said. 

The U.S. House last week approved legislation that would trans- 
fer title of the missile plant to Michig an’s state-run Job Develop- 
ment Authority. It could then lease or sell the plant to Volkswagen. 
The Senate Armed Services Committee also has approved a virtually 
identical bill. 


Jamaica Is Indicative 


Bankers 9 Policies Stiffen 
On Third World Lending 
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might wefl have registered a zero or 
even minus growth rate this year, is 
now expected to grow by 3 to 5 per- 
cent,” Premier Shin Hyon Hwak 
said in a recent speech. 

And in an interview Mr. Shin 
said Sooth Korea had found no 
problem in raising foreign, loans, 
even though the nation is heavily in 
debt to UST banks. ■ 

The $6 J bOtioD that South Korea 
jtfaxu^tO' raise this year indude $3.6 

from the U.S. 

lb ftmv* nuclear power plant proj- 
ects of the Westmghouse Electric 
Corp-f and also syndicated loans for 
tire Korea Devdopinent Bank. 

The rest of the -financing is in 
1 short-term loans (mainly import fi- 


which is controlled by tire 
Ministry of Finance. 

'Branches of foreign banks in 
South Korea — led by the Bank of 
America, Citibank, Chase Manhat- 
tan Bank. Manufacturers Hanover 
Trust Co. and Lloyds Bank — re- 
corded a high return on capital, ac- 
cording to statements published in 
the Seoul press. Returns con capital 
for the top group of five banks var- 
o 359 paw 


ise this year mdude 5J.o jed op to 359 percent for Lloyds, 
long-term funds, partly “And they depend,” aUl bank- 
7.S. Export-Import Bank a regarding the high returns, 
“in the longer run an growth in 
what appears to be a tricky interna- 
tional environment, given resistance 
to mqjor exports under quotas for 
the three main items: textiles, elec- 
tronics and plywood." 


NEW YORK, April 14 
Last week’s rejection by New York 
bankers of a plea from Jamaica for 
emergency rehef is indicative of a 
suffer attitude toward leading to 
developing countries that has been 
adopted by major banks. 

Salomon Brothers, the invest- 
ment banking house, issued a report 
a few weeks agp on lending to less 
developed countries that one of its 
partners termed “the most negative 
we have ever released” He added: 
“We spent a lot of time here asking 
whether we really wanted to fan 
these a ga in, but the issue is 

dearly that serious." 

Bankers are openly nervous 
about the perennial topic of recy- 
cling, the lending of SOTphlS fitlMS 
deposited by memb ers of the Or- 
ganization of Petroleum Exporting 
Countries to the deficit-plagued de- 
veloping ouniries. 

In recent weeks at least half a 
dozen bank newsletters have 
warned that the commadal bank- 
ing system, already heavily commit- 
ted to developing countries, cannot 
continue financing the massive bal- 
ance-of -payments deficits those na- 
tions are facing. -With the exception 
of Citibank, which is still officially 
saying that the Third. World debt 
situation is manageable, many ma- 
jor banks are forecasting problems. 

Critical Situation 


rate of 
md to 

mea-~ 

which 


U.S. banks help to syndicate the 


jzandng) worth $1 billion plus $1.7 Korean industrialists noted that 
bOhon m so-called interbank loans, exports increased more than 20 per- 
mostly borrowed by five major Ko- cent in tire first three months erf this 
rean banks abroad. ' year. But South Korea’s oil import 

biB is doubling to an estimated $6 
bBKon this year, and the prospeo- 
r° tr rT T j — - -- » makin« twe deficit in the current account of 

bank s,aii<i locaTbusi- ' *he balance cf payments is $5 to $6 

large profit margins on local bus- 30 ^* 55.9 bflKan in 1979. 

This means' that foreign loans are 
crucial to keeping the economy cm 
the move aha to giving jobs to an 
estimated half mutton persons en- 
tering the labor force each year. 


Many Reports. 
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“Just because we pit through the 
1974-75 period all right doesn’t 

mean we «m malce it this tUDC," 
said Lawrence Brainard, head of in- 
ternational economic research at 
the Bankers Trust. “We ace facing a 
critical, atuation." 

One of the most influential pes- 
simists is Rimmer De Vries, an 
economist at Morgan Guaranty 
Trust. An optimist who was proven 
right after the first oil-price increase 
was lumHii*? smoothly by the inter- 
national economic system, Mr. De 
Vries warned in Morgan’s latest 
Monthly Economic Letter that “the 
financing of the new imbalances — 


By Ann Crittenden 

and the refinancing of existing obli- 
gations as they mature — implies 
considerable ride to the world's fi- 
nancial system.” 

Bank regulators, too, have ex- 
pressed their concern pubficiy. Hen- 
ry WaJlich, a member of the board 
of governors of the Federal Reserve 
System, told a congressional sub- 
committee two weeks ago that “the 
great problems are down the road." 

The worry centers around the 
enormous mountain of debt buflt 
up in recent years by developing 
countries which do not produce au. 
In financing expensive energy and 
inflation, -these countries increased 
their external debt from $142 bil- 
lion in 1974 to $315 billion in 1978. 
Sixty-one percent of that total was 
borrowed from private banks, at 
least half of it from only 30 banks, 
according to World Bank estimates. 

U2L banks alone are now owed 
$57 trillion by the non-OPEC devel- 
oping nations, an amount equiva- 
lent to about 130 percail.of their 
total equity capital and loan-loss 
reserves, according to calculations 
by analysts at Salomon Brothers. 

Claims cm 128 U.S. banks by Bra- 
zil and the Philippines alone, two 
countries often mentioned as facing 
possible financing problems, 
amounted to $16.7 billion as of 
June 1979, or almost 40 percent of 
the equity capital and loss reserves 
of those banks. 

It is this past pOe-up of commit- 
ments that is making bankers reluc- 
tant to extend vast new amounts of 
credit to the less developed coun- 
tries, which are facing an aggregate 
current-account defiat this year of 
at least $60 billion, up from $30.5 
billion in 1978 and $45.5 
1979. 
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Currency Rates 

Luted bdow are the interbank foreign exchange rates far April 14, 1980 . These rates 
do riot indude bank service charges: 
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knocking on the doors of executive suites trying to en- 
tice corporations u> borrow or sign up for some of the 
banks' expanding array of advisory and other services. 

But now, because of the Federal Reserve’s credit- 
tightening program announced last month, yet another 
new element has been added to the fabric of corporate 
lending. Under the Fed’s guidelines, loan growth this 
year must be hatd in a range of 6-to*9 percent Last 
year, industrial and commercial loans increased about 
13 percent; during the first quarter of 1980 this lending 
has risen an estimated 20 per c ent 

By restricting credit growth, the government hopes to 
reduce the amount of money available to both con- 
sumers and corporations, thus slowing the economy 
and cutting inflation. Interest rates, loo. should then 
eventually recede, since, there is less demand for money 
in a slower-moving economy. 

In the Fed’s credit-curbing strategy, the banking sys- 


tem plays a key role: It serves as police for the govern- 
ment program, as the mechanism through which credit 
h will be controlled, especially corporate credit. A 
— u :«•/, ili. PmI’c nrwc«* ” 


- said, “We’ve been called into the Fed’s i 
Mr. Smith of Morgan Guaranty is one of the top 
deputies. His office is just off Morgan's main b ankin g 
room, a cavernous expanse of wood and marble set on 
in sedate browns, grays and greens. The banking room 
looks, in the common phrase, as it’s supposed, to — as 
though J. Pierpont Morgan himself had designed it, 
which be dkL Over the years, while its major rivals have 
pursued the consumer market with abandon, the vener- 
able Morgan Bank has not, sticking largely to its blue- 


chip corporate clients. 
Mr. Smith, a 


. a Yale graduate, has been with Morgan 
Guaranty for 22 years. He is a tall, lean man whose 
dark brown hair is flecked with gray, and his speech is 
measured. It is somewhat premature, he says, to judge 
(Continued .on Page 8 , CoL 1) 


Japanese, W. Germans and Swiss 
Market High Technology in U.S. 


By Thomas O’Toole 

WASHINGTON, April 14 (WP) 
— Inflation and production prob- 
lems have hit U.S. high technology 
so hard in the last two years that 
federal contractors have been 
farced to buy major components 
from foreign suppliers for the first 
time in decades. 

In each case, the purchase was 
made at the end of a process that 
began with bids from suppliers and 
ended with the selection of a for- 
eign supplier whose bid was so far 
below the lowest U.S. proposal that 
the “Buy America" rule on federal 
projects was waived. The “Buy 
America" policy states that a for- 
eign bid must be at least 6 percent 
below the U.S. bid to be considered. 

Among high-technology compo- 
nents bought abroad were $470,000 
worth of quick-actmg Swiss vacuum 
valves for the Post cron- Electron 
Colliding Beam Project near com- 
pletion at the Stanford I inear Ac- 
celerator Center, SI 00,000 worth of 
special Japanese steel for the Nova 
laser project at Lawrence Livermore 
Laboratory in California; and $3.9 
million worth of pumps, seals and 
low-tcnmerature controls from the 
Swiss, West Germans and French 
for the Tokamak Fusion Test Reac- 
tor being built at Princeton, N J. 

“These are the sort ctf things 
we’ve never had to buy outside the 
U.S-.” said rare official of the De- 
partment rtf Energy, which is fi- 
nancing all three projects. 

The foreign purchases that have 
raised the most concern are a pair 
of orders placed with West Germa- 
ny and Japan for the Princeton 
fusion project. One is for S1J mil- 
lion worth of special sted from Jar- 
pan, the other far $ 1.6 million of 
extruded copper from West Germa- 
ny. 

Both will be used in making the 
largest magnets ever built. Twenty 
of the magnets will be placed in the 
tokomok reactor, which will be used 
to demonstrate the scientific feasi- 
bility of fusion. (The tokamak varie- 
ty of fusion reactor takes its name 
from the Russian; Soviet scientists 
pioneered the process.) 

The order rriaced to a West Ger- 
man firm called Kabd Metal is for 
500,000 pounds of copper extruded 
into shapes 50 feet long, 6.5 inches 
wide and five-eighths of an inch 

thick 


When bids came in for this job, 
the two lowest were from West Ger- 
many and Finland- Of U.S. firms, 
only Phelps Dodge and Anaconda 
bid. Ndtber was close to the West 
German and Finnish bids. Energy 
Department officials said. 

Both ends of every coil will be 
held in place by enormous sted 
rings. Each 15,000-pound ring is 
being forged out of a supertough, 
superbard sted called niironic sted. 
AU tire rings are being made by the 
Japan Sted Co. 

An Energy Department official 
said, “The Japanese were not only 
the lowest ladder, they were the 
only suppliers who could deliver 
these very special rings on the 
schedule at which we needed them." 

NYSE Slides 
In Slow Day 

NEW YORK, April 14 (Reuters) 
— Prices on The New York Stock 
Exchange retreated in the slowest 
trading this year as analysts warned 
that the hoped-for downturn in in- 
terest rates may be many weeks off 
yet 

Debt-market analysts said that 
although the prime rate might drop 
some over the next few weeks from 
20 percent currently, it hkdy will 
turn higher again before setting a 
steady downward course. 

In trading today.dedines paced 
advances 2-to-l as turnover slowed 
to 23 million shares, the lowest 
since Dec. 24. 

Credit market analysts warned 
that loan demand could rise over 
the next few weeks as businesses 
borrow to find finance inventories. 


Carter administration officials 
point out that the orders to West 
Germany and Japan represent only 
25 percent of the $12 million in or- 
ders placed for the magnets. 

An Energy Department official 
said West Germany and Japan are 
the only countries with extrusion 
presses and forging furnaces large 
enough to make major magnet com- 
ponents. At least two UJS. suppliers 
said they could have developed the 
capability, given time. One U.S. 
supplier suggested that the West 
Germans and Japanese may have 
Shaved ihrir tads to get in on the 
ground floor of fusion develop- 
ment, which promises to take off m 
the next 20 years. 

“One objective of this [Princeton] 
program was to train Uis. industry 
in the fabrication of major compo- 
nents,” a potential supplier said 
“But when you go out of the coun- 
try for these components, you de- 
feat that objective. All you’re really 
doing is exporting the know-how." 
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21 Billion D-Marks 
Spent on R&D in ’79 
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One of fire new steel stspension bridges straddles the Rhine near Fl^ie ni Nortb Rlmie-Westpliafia. 


B ONN (IHT) — More than 2! 

billion Deutsche marks were 
spent in the West German business 
sector on research and development 
last year, ail but about 22 percent 
coming from the resources of pri- 
vate enterprise. 

Industry employs about 190.000 
skilled workers * whose salaries 
amount to almost 60 percent of all 
expenditure. Only in Japan, among 
the major industrial countries, is the 
state contribution to such work low- 
er than in the federal republic. 

Expenditure on research and de- 
velopment has escalated since the 
mid-1960s. It increased almost four- 
fold in money terms between 196S 
and 1977. 


They were, in order of increased 
sales growth, chemicals (4.7 percent 
on R&D), the automotive industry 
(5.7 percent), instrument manufac- 
ture and optics (4.9 percent), engi- 
neering (3 percent) and 
electrical/dectronics (6.4 percent). 

Of the remaining two, crude oO 
processing is an industry dominated 
by transnational corporations that 
cany out their research nearer the 
home base, such as the United 
States, Britain and the Netherlands, 
while timber processing is a rela- 
tively small-scale industry. 

With aerospace, -largely funded 
by the state, the five industries are 
responsible for well over 85 percent 
of all industrial research and devd- 
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RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 
EXPENDITURE BY BUSINESS 


Economic Miracle o 



war 



Industry 


Year — Expenditure In DM Billion 


Energy, mining 

Chemicals 

Engineering 

Auto/trucks/buses 

Aerospace 

Electrical/electronics 

Others 

TOTAL 

of which manufacturing 
industry 


1965 

1*69 

1973 

1977 

0.12 

0.13 

023 

071 

1.25 

204 

290 

446 

0.36 

055 

1J9 

1-77 

045 

1.13 

1 M 

203 

0.21 

058 

1.18 

123 

1.14 

ISO 

294 

4 M 

0.90 

1J06 

1.68 

245 

443 

7.39 

11.76 

17.23 
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Begins to Show Signs of Slowing 


(Table complied by the German Science Foundation) : 


Research and development ex- 
it in the 


penditure is biggest in the two ma- 
jor science-based industries — 
chemicals and electrical/electronics 
— but growth rates over the period 
indicate well-above-average increas- 
es in engineering and the automo- 
tive industry (through greater use of 
automation and automated process- 
es. both in mamufacturing and in- 
corporated in the vehicles them- 
selves) and in the relatively smaller 
but highly research-oriented aero- 
space industry as weQ. 

Pressure to Compete 


opmcmt in West Germany. Three — 
chemicals, electrical/ electronics and 
the automotive industry — alone 
account for about 70 percent. These 
three, with engineering, are also re- 
sponsible for about two-thuds of 
West Germany’s exports, a vital 
factor in the struggle against further 
threatening increases in the coun- 
try’s balance-of-payments deficit. 

Smaller Companies 


Pressure to spend on R&D arises 
from fierce foreign and domestic 
competition and from the accelera- 
ting progress of technology itself. 
This is evident from measuring ex- 
penditure as a percentage of sales. 

To use science foundation figures 
again, the seven fastest growing in- 
dustries between 1970-76 included 
five of the biggest R&D spenders. 


In recent years the federal govern- 
ment and private industry have 
turned their attention to small and 
medium-size companies. An analy- 
sis of 3,400 companies of all sizes 
regarding their planned investment 
in .1976-80 has shown the relative 
inability of smaller companies to 
spare cash and manpower on devel- 
opment. 

The two largest R&D spenders, 
chemicals and electrical/dectronics, 
are dominated by large, highly capi- 
Continned on Page 8S) 


By Andrew Hargrave 

B ONN (IHT) West Germany’s econ o mi c performance, often consid- 

ered a postwar miracle, shows signs of slowing down. 

After last year's satisfactory 4.4 percent growth in the gross social prod- 
uce this year's increase is generally predicted at a more modest 2J percent 
And ministers, industrialists and economic research institutes fear a fur- 
ther slowing as the 1980s progress. 

This may result ham factors beyond West Germany’s control: economic 
stagnation in the advanced industrial world, combined with inflation; the 
escalating prices, growing scarcity and uncertainty of supplies in the ener- 
gy sector; and increasing competitive pressures from advanced industrial 
countries and newiy industrialized nations alike: 

The fear of inflation has haunted Germans ever since the financial crisis 
after World War L The present rate of inflation, is — at about 5 percent — 
among the lowest in the world. The question is, bow long can the economy 
avoid “infection" from the United Stales, Britain, France and Italy, where 
the rate is fast approaching 20 percent? 

Energy is an even bigger worry. The price of imported crude oiL on 
which the country depends for more than 95 percent of its needs, has 
doubled in the past year, pulling up the prices of other fuels — including 
natural g*$, of which West Germany imports almost two-thirds of its re- 
quirements. These two major fuel sources together provided 67 percent of 
the country’s primary energy last year. Efforts to reduce dependence on 
imports since the 1973 explosion in prices have not changed the pattern 
Tmlrh At die same time, however, there is a close relationship between 
economic growth and energy consumption. The expected slowing of eco- 
nomic growth in the early 1980s nfcy also delay the feared bottleneck in 
energy supply. 

The statistics conceal some significant movements in the energy struc- 
ture. The increase in the share of gas indicates a preference for using 
“friendly" and safe supplies from the neighboring Netherlands as well as 
from tire considerable gas fields in northern Germany. Oil imports are 


coming increasingly from the North Sea (mainly the British sector) to 
replace Middle East supplies, particularly those from Iran. More marginal- 
ly, but stijl significantly, the decline in domestic hard coal production has 
'been hahed. and increased intention is being paid to making better Userofr 
the substantial indigenous soft. coal deposits. ' \ 

Nevertheless, the doubling of oil prices during the past year resulted in 
West Germany’s first balance-of-payments deficit since 1965 and, accord- 
ing to Rdf Sammet, chief executive of Hoechst (one of the world's five 
biggest chemical concerns, three of which are German), last year’s deficit 
of 9 billion Deutsche marks may well rise to DM 20 billion this year. 

Mr. Sammet also spoke authoritatively about the ^trong inflationary 
effect of the oil price rise. (The West German chemical industry, absorbing 
12 percent of the country’s primary energy, is the largest single consumer.) 
; He reckoned that imports cost the country an extra 18 percent last year, 
imposing an additional burden of 3 percent on the gross social prod act. 

The federal government is well aware of the energy problem. The nrinis-- 
ter of research and technology, Volker Hauff, underlining the contribution 
to be made by the annual Hanover Fair to public awareness of the energy 
problem, stressed the priority given by the government to energy research. 
In 1972-79, he said, the government spent DM 10 billion for this purpose, 
and it is planning to spend a similar amount in 1980-83. 

There can be no question of underestimating the importance of the way 
the government, private industry and scientific institutions are using tech- 
nology in combating the energy crisis. But it must also be said that tins has 
not eradicated resistance to extending the country’s network of nuclear 
power stations. The low share of nuclear power in total energy as wcU as in 
electricity supplies (13 percent last year) is due to the fact that no new 
station has been approved for five years, and work on two is at a standstill 
Nuclear power is expected to contribute more than half of the country’s 
planned 40,000 megawatt capacity by 1990. 

Beset by the energy problem and the comparative lade of other import- 
ant raw materials, the growing current account deficit and the inflationary 


virus spreading from Western trading partners and. rivals,' the Germans are 
fi ghting bade with industrial finan cial flisdpluie,- improved use- of 
plant and machinery 'and, not least, input of technology; self-generated or. 


e. V-v,-^- 

it hopes that the qirb on titegrri^tfthexitoney 
supply, combined with what for West Germany arc ltigfr interest rates- (a 
minfannnr lending rate of 7 percent, 8% pe rc ent for discounting bills' of 
exchange) should keep inflation in check-'And wlrile productivity growth 
has slowed somewhat* it still is ahead of most of its main rivals with the 
-exception of Japan and; at tiroes France..- jV- " . 
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LABOR raODUCTIVITYJN . 

CiOUNtRIES 1^7^ ; ^ 

Average »mwu»V % change over certain periods 
France UK ■" Japan:- Veto. Holt 


Period Germany US 


1961-64 

+43 

+10 

+M • 

+2A 

+104 

+42 

+11 

1965-49 

+47 

+1.9 

+45 

+25- 

+94 

+19 

+43, - 

1970-73 

+41 

+u ■ 

+49 

+26 

+7S . 


+44 

1974-79* 

+21 

+21 

+12 

+04 

+ 14 

+25 

+24 

1979* 

+21 

—141 

+25 

+02 

+4 3 

+27 

+24 


• Partly estimated 


A further factor mflncnrang West Germany's financial and. economic 
equilibrium is the rising pr e ss u re of co mp e titi on not only from its ad- 
vanced industrial rivals but also from newly industrialized and developing 
countries. It is rite legacy of tiie strong Deutsche mark, a relative lack of 
domestic raw. materials, and. high wage costs. Corporations have partly 
countered by investing abroad; the total is estimated at well over DM 65 
tuition — exceeding foreign investment in Germany, a comparatively re- 
(CouhmedooPage8S) 


’anover Fair: International 'Ideas Exchange’ 




ANOVER (IHT) — The Hanover Fair is 
one of the major events in the world’s 
exhibition calendar. 

With an expected half-million visitors view- 
ing the 5.500 stands — a quarter of them 
manned by foreign exhibitors from 40 coun- . 
tries — iL is probably the most comprehensive 
“‘ideas exchange" "to be experienced any- 
where. 

For ideas are the principal commodity at 
this fair, with the application of a wide range 
of technologies to an even wider range of 
products. Whether this profusion influences 
the buyer's mind is arguable. But the organiz- 
ers obviously believe it does. 

Claus Groth. the exhibition company’s 43 
year-old new chief executive, goes out of his 
way to emphasize flexibility of approach. 
“The fair has been changing over the past few 
years and will keep changing,” he said. “We 
are in constant touch with our customers, ad- 
visers and trade associations and their wishes 
are always bring carefully considered.” 

Demand Seen 


sources which could, in part, replace criL “We 
cannot afford to neglect alternative energy re- 
sources, certainly not midear energy; nor 
such alternatives that currently offer only 
marginal contributions to meet our overall 
energy demand.” 

Warning on Delay 


He warned of any delay that might lead to 
a long-term deterioration in the energy situa- 
tion. ‘‘Saving energy is not a once-ano-for-aB 
move but a continuing task,” be said. “The 
Hanover Fair, in displaying what is new in 
the energy Arid, what already has a market 
appeal and what is still in need of develop- 
ment, performs a very useful function as a 


bridge between research and development era 
the one band and the application of their re- 


nomjc growth rates in the advanced industrial 
world. 

It is also significant that the majority of the 
expe c ted visitors and specialist buyers to Ce- 
BIT are likely to be from smaller companies, 
those employing fewer than 500 people. For 
data processing is no longer limited to the 
giants. The steep fall in the prices of electron- 
ic devices and systems combined with a wid- 
ening choice of applications offers medium- 
sized or even small companies an opportunity 
to reduce costs and amplify their operations 
at a relatively modest expense. 

There are many new items on offer. West 
Germany does not yet have a' public teletext 
system (the electronic newspaper) which is 
only at the testing stage, but visitors wifi be 


But Mr. Groth insists that there is as great 
a demand for an integrated, multibranch 
technological fair as ever. “The fair.” he said, 
“must reflect the market in an age of fierce 
competition and rapid technological ad- 
vance” 


suits on the other.' 

Mr. Hauff s ministry sponsors a 
stand <»i the objectives and key points of eo= 
ergy research. Trade associations and individ- 
ual concerns show a sales of energy-saving 
appliances such as waste heal use, sun roofs 
and heat pumps, as wen as safety in nuclear 
energy, district heating systems and devices 
for a sensible relationship between energy 
production and use and the environment. 


able to view it at Hanover. They will also 
several i 


Another equally important feature of the 
Hanover Fair is “CeBIT,” tin 


With warnings of an energy crisis bring 


formation 
dose on 


sounded by oil-producing as well as the 
consuming countries the centerpiece of this 
year's Hanover Fair is appropriately called 
“Energy 80." It is devoted to the conservation 
and replacement of oil of which West Germa- 
ny imports more than 95 percent. 

Commenting on “Energy 80,” the minister 
for research and technology. Volker Hauff, 
has outlined some of the measures the gov- 
ern menu industry and ordinary people are 
taking in that direction and the much greater 
potential that may derive from the sensible 
use of energy in' home, office and factory 
heating, district heating and transport. 

At the same time Mr. Hauff also re-empha- 
sized the need for new. indigenous energy 


the office and in- 

n systems show which has attracted 
1,000 exhibitors. There is this year a 

Smaller Companies 


have a chance of trying out several word pro- 
devices (including the automatic 
translator) which are to present a serious fu- 
ture challenge to the typewriter as well as to 
the teleprinter — both on show at Hanover, 
with several new models. 

They win see the way the microprocessor 
steers and controls a vast range of devices, 
from postal sorting u> copying and storing 
information, from terminals controlled by a 
central conmuter to a network of instruments 
controlled from a central source. 

There is indeed a special show at the fair 


which displays a varietjnoT examples of how 


much stronger presence of overseas concerns. 
For example, the United States is represented 
by 20 c ompa nies compared with 11 last year 
in addition to more than 40 indirectly repre- 
sented: plus the many German associa t es and 
subsidiaries of U.S. concerns. Japanese repre- 
sentation has also increased. 

The srowing interest in this aspect of the 
fair (which may indeed lead to changes in the 
structure of the exhibition itself) reflects the 
continuing 8 to 10 percent annual growth rale 
in office electronics and information systems, 
which is way above -the sluggish overall eco- 


:of overseas concerns. 


microelectronics may be applied in public 
transport, suomobiks, aerospace, medicine, 
in the home and in leisure, energy (including 
energy saving), in measuring, testing and re- 
gulating instruments. 

The application of microelectronics is in- 
corporated in the traditional, and still very 
substantial engineering and electrical sec- 
tions of the fair as weH, from machine tools 
arid plant to electrical generation and trans- 
mission. 

There are more than a score of conferences 
and seminars to be held during the fair. One 
of the most interesting of these is the three- 
day research and technology conference (for 
the first time at the fair) which is designed as 


a dialogue between exhibitors and visitors on 
the subject or innovation. 

Inquiries among the 75,000 technically 
qualified visitors at last year's fair have al- 
ready ascertained that as many as 62 percent 
of them had found something interesting and 
stimulating for their business in the Research 
and Technology HalL What is more, another 
inquiry has found that around half of visitors 
came from companies employing fewer than 
500 people. 

This year’s show divides into three major 
groupings: results of basic scientific research; 
appbed research and technology; and services 
for research and technology transfer, includ- 
ing contract research, patents, innovation ad- 
visory services, promotion of research and 

documentation. 

The fair also will have the first or a new 
series of shows entitled “partner countries.” 
Each year a newly industrialized com tty will 
have the opportunity of displaying its techni- 
cal skills as well as its potential. It is no 
surprise that the country launching the series 
is Brazil (represented by more than 120 com- 
panies) which has not only produced some of 
the most explosive economic growth rates in 
the 1960s and 70s, but is also a favorite man- 
ufacturing location tee some of West Germa- 
ny's most powerful engineering, electrical au- 
tomotive and chemical concerns. 

One notable gap may nevertheless be men- 
tioned. Although data processing in many of 
its aspects is a major feature of the fair, no 
place has as yet been round for the main* 
frame, central computer itself. 
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However, just as aerospace is now c laim i n g 
• itself (immediately after the big exhi- 


a fair to: 

bition), it is just possible that sometime, per- * 
haps in the not too distant future, the missing 
mosaic in the electronics show will also find 
its place. 

As Mr. Groth has observed, the Hanover 
Fair lives by its customers and reflects the 


demand of the market place. Computers are, 

» tne market 


after all increasingly central to 
place of the 1980s. 
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About two-thirds — just over' DM 21 bH- 
" ' ^spent-in the business sector, -with private 

apcwraling fgr 78.2perceriL Of the rest, re- 

inifep/eS elatmed abou t a fifth and universities 
.Their' financing came, although fay no 
ify'ixom federal and ' stile sources. Es- 
ictlSeCTSerrf institutes, feeseamed from coo- 
' ; ptayeda significant rple in their budgets. 

vUter the 7 Sfiiu5iry forReseareh and Development, 
cMmistry of Defense, witharound a fifth, was the 
•set largest researdi spender. But ihebiggpst increase 
•almost doubling tfae 1978 figure — was recorded by 
f Ministr y nf Economies, mamlv due to its new mea- 
ues rf promoting innovation and development at 
n^B,and medium-size companies. 
Aocnzchanddevdc^nneusi^^KmforaDallercom- 
mics is estimated' to have amounted to more than 1 
M 600 nnffion last year, more than six times the 1972 
nm Half this sum came from the Ministry of Eco- 
anks .in the form of subsidies for personnel, build- 
tj, patents, licenses, the' introduction of new prod- 
(ts, access to scientific information, subsidies for con- 
gas placed with institutions, and ta^concesaons. 
ffae Deutsche Wagmsfinanrierungsgesellschafl a fi- 
larial institution backed fay the federal g over nm ent 
|d several major fagnkSi bias had its capital available 
spmher firms for. innovative, high-risk, long-term 
ejects raised to DM 30 million during the past year. 
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SS Sh ° UW reach DM 10 WUion in the neat 

' Energy is .the source of much controversy in the fed- 
«ai republic. The argument over nuclear power sta- 
uons has halted new power station approvals for five 
years. To set public anxiety at rest, the federal govern- 
ment brought in legislation to make approval for nu- 
clear installations dependent from 1985 on locations 
tor atomic reprocessing and waste disposal 'bems dtc- 
vw»siy agreed ‘to by the authorities concerned. (The 
political argument over such a location temporarily 
rued out the government’s own waste disposal choice 
of Go rie hcn. in Lower Saxony.) 

The pressure has recently been growing — and not 
only from the nuclear industry but also from industry 
in general, concerned about adequate energy — for the 
nuclear power station program to be resumed. 

Probably as a result of such pressure, the state ad- 
ministration of Hessen recently offered a home for 
repr ocessing and atomic waste ms prwpi a decision that 
brought fierce response from environmental groups 
and from state Economics Minister Heinz Karrys Free 
Democrat (Liberal) Party. Further moves to inter- 
im waste di sp osa l grounds are also afoot, and it may 
be of some significance that a Lower Saxony district 
court (which includes Gorteben) recently agreed to 
'grant pe rm iss i on for such an interim waste Hi wvwai 
site. 

Controversy also surrounds the issue of coal refin- 
ing, on which the federal government intends to spend 
DM 13 htfiton on 14 projects throughout the 1980s and 
early 1990s, The proposal to divert 12 million tons of 
hard coal and 10 million tons of soft coal — all the 
proposed increases in output and more — to the pro- 
duction of, such thmy as synthetic natural g**, gaso- 
line and c h emical feedstock, in order to save imports 
of crude oil and gas, has evoked a mixed response from 
the main users, who ore already complaining about the 
high price of coal-based electricity. 

Rolf Sammet, chief executive of the Hoechst chemi- 
cal concern, estimates that to replace 15 mflHoij tons of 
crude oil, just 10 percent of west Germany’s current 
oil requirement, would take 23 million tons of bard, 
coal, or more than a quarter of the entire present cool 
output Replacing 10 percent of the present g asohne 
an a ehemieal naphtha needs by liquefied coal would 
require 45 million tons of coal, five times the present 
government-imposed limit on coal imports, he calcu-- 
la ted. 

This restriction on imports is one of the main bones 


oney Lasers and Glass Fibers 

“ “ Alter Optic Techniques 

fi£ -pRANKFURT (1HT) — The introduction of lasers, glass fibers 

► ,u*?rSuZ5 Jr and new artificial materials has nrofoundiv influenced West 


Long-Term Financial Outlook 


Investing in Technology Presumes Risk 


The. Ministry for. Research and Development's pro- of contention that West German industry and some 
md expenditure this year is DM 6.175 billion, an Chris tian Democrat state administrations have with 
"1 jnm -Mn 2 perat increase over last year. About 45 percent the federal government 

I I f m it is earmarked for the support of scientific and Despite us ambitious plans, the government is also 
v ■ u ^national institutions, leaving DM 33 trillion for Vwing asaaflod for dragging its feet over the coal gasifi- 
b promotion of research and development projects, cation program. So far four pilot projects have been 
\ mis .West German business is expected to receive approved, not including Krupp-Koppers, a subsidiary 
pport to the nme: of about DM 23 biltton. or 70 of the Krupp steel concern, which has dinchcd a large 

nxnL (This is tess, incidentally, than the DM 27 Polish order for a coal gasification plant Krupp argues 

J 5km spent by the dectrical/ electronics concern, Ste- that its process de se rves more attention from the au- 

f m s, in 197 8-79; mare than 90 percent of which was thorities than it has so far received. 

* Minanced.) - Germans, including leaders of industry and com- 

The 13 major, research institutions account for more merce, on the whole appreciate that energy is expen- 
m a quarter (abcnrDM 1 .6 billion) of the ministry’s rive and may soon become scarce. This would hit a 
dget fat this year. The significance of the energy country like resource-poor West Germany esp e ci a lly 
ir. ri 2 n &Gseobkm is mtdqiuacd by the allocation almost DM - hard. But. It is the cost and time-scale of using indi- 

vjjx myijw d5 faSOiou, of more than one-third of the 'budget. As genous resources ■ — including renewable ones - — that 
- ----- FJqnft tcWji press conference, expenditure on en- reeds the driiate. which shows no signs of abating. 


A and new artificial materials has profoundly influenced West 
Germany’s optics industry. 

The country was one of the pioneers in both microscopy and 
astronomy. Zeiss of Jena (now functioning at both sides of the Ger- 
man divide) was founded 134 years ago with the microscope as its 
main product. 

Optics has now penetrated many industrial branches, especially 
for measuring and testing instruments. It is used in medicine as a 
diagnostic as well as a surgical tool; in aerospace os well as in an 
immense variety of applications in the original fields oT astronomy 
arid microscopy. 

Carl Zeiss, with headquarters at Obcrkochcn in West Germany, 
still retains a strong interest in the optical telescope and is at present 
testing what is caltai an “azimuth mounting.’' This enables optical 
telescopes of ever larger sizes yet of consultant accuracy to be built 
following the successful introduction of the mounting in radio tele- 
scopes. Such telescopes may have mirrors of over 15 meters in diam- 
eter, yet have the accuracy of much smaller ones. 

Zeiss is one of the main suppliers to the new Calar Alto astrono- 
my center in southern Spain. It bouses a number of telescopes from 
West Germany as well as from Spain, the newest and biggest of 
which, a 33-meter instrument, is due to leave the Obcrkochcn works 
late next year. “When it is put into operation, the astronomers of the 
Federal Republic of Germany will have tools for their work which 
can face any competition," said Prof. Hans Elsasser, of the Max 
Planck Institute of Astronomy, in the Zeiss bouse journal. 

Aspheric (nonspherical) optics are being used in purely scientific 
investigations but also in the very practical fields of shaping and 
polishing “optically smooth" surfaces. These are a significant fea- 
ture of modern engineering, energy (nuclear fusion), and testing and 
measuring instnuneatSw 

The Zeiss journal quotes one of its own scientists as saying that 
were it not for the cost, optical designers would prefer to use aspber- 
ics exclusively, if only for its much higher accuracy. 

Optical instrument manufacture is still the larger part of the busi- 
ness of the Wetzlar firm of Ernst Leitz. regarded as one of the 
pioneers in quantitative microscopy. (However, 40 percent of its 
sales are now in the field of photography, binoculars and projectors. 
It started the manufacture of the Lrica camera 55 years ago). 

Its new products for testing and measuring indude a combination 
of optics, precision engineering and electronics, including the use of 
computers to achieve high accuracy in evaluating tiny objects and 
particles. 

A new field of optics in which Semens is increasingly engaged is 
Optical fibers, which are at present bong tested by the Federal Post 
Office as a future replacement for copper cables in the telephone 
network. 

The market in optical fibers is at present relatively small — it is 
intimated at only just over 510 millio n worldwide — but it -is pre- 
dicted to grow sixfold by 1987 and increase by anything up to 17 
tiwiwi by 1992 replacing wires and cables in buildings of all kinds in 
addi t i o n to its widespread use in telecommunications. 

Semiconductor ti g ht-emitting laser diodes are used in optical fi- 
bers. in calculator and watch displays, and for a variety of military 
and civil communications purposes. German companies are engaged 
tn all three main areas of this fast expanding busi n ess. 

— AJL 


B ONN — Reconciling the business potential of ex- 
cursions into high technology with the risk at- 
tached to any .long-term innovative project has beat 
one of the dilemmas faring the West German financial 
community. Most of tbe country's top businessmen 
would agree that technology is essential to main lain 
the competitive efficiency of industry on which the 
country’s prosperity depends. 

But most of them also maintain that, apart from 
special cases such as the aerospace industry, the fi- 
nancing of technological enterprise must be on the 
same basis as that of any other type of industry. The 
risks and potential rewards have to be balanced some- 
how. 

Hans Friderichs, the former federal economics minis- 
ter and now spokesman for tbe Dresdner Bank, be- 
lieves that financing technology can be met by the 
banks only “to a limited degree.” The banks have 
joined the federal government in underwriting 75 per- 
cent of the risks being taken by the Deutsche Wagnisfi- 
aaudcningtgfiSBDschaft ( Association for fxnanring 
Enterprise) to tbe nine of 30 million Deutsche marks. 

Individual loans and contributions to equity capital 
range from DM 200,000 to DM 2 million. Support of 
another kind provides for overdrafts as well as taking 
up to 50 percent of long-term risk ventures within the 
so-called beteilingun gsgeseJIsckaficn (partnership asso- 
ciations). The advantage of the latter for the innovator 
is that he may reclaim the equity — and consequently 
buy back independence — as soon as benefits from the 
infusion of fresh capital enables him to do so. 

Overdrafts 

Some of the most asset-rich members of the West 
German banking community are (he hmdesbonken 
(stale banks), which have a threefold purpose. They act 
as bankers and financial advisers to the state adminis- 
tration (including provision of finance for regional de- 
velopment) and as savings banks. But they also per- 
form the function of a normal commercial bank, often 
at an international level, with foreign branches. 

Thus, in providing venture capital for long-term, 
technologically oriented projects, the functions of aid- 
ing regional development and of supporting technolog- 
ical progress may coalesce. 

In Lower Saxony, for example tbe Nordd em sche 
Landes bank (Nord LB) transacted a respectable DM 
43-billion-worth of business last year, of which as 
much as 55 percent was devoted to long-term financ- 
ing, a quarter of it in the energy sector. 

Certain of West Germany's leading public utilities 
operate in or adjoining Lower Saxony, and some of the 
credits for building power stations — including the 
very capital-intensive nuclear ones — as well as ensur- 
ing better utilization of scarce resources such as crude 
oil, gas, hard and soft coal are provided by the Nord 
LB alone or on a consortial basis with other banks. 

Tbe fact that Lower Saxony possesses almost all tbe 
country's proven domestic gas reserves and 88 percent 
of its domestic ofl deposits places Nord LB in a strate- 
gic position, chief executive Adolf fCracht said. The 
state also has considerable land areas for sugar beet 
production. Sugar beet can be refined into ethanol, 
which, mixed with gasoline, could reduce oQ imports, 
albeit only marginally. Being a coastal state. Lower 


Saxony could also serve as a testing ground for the 
wave and tidal power potential of the North Sea. The 
same applies to wind energy; Wind converters in use in 
tbe coastal areas of Denmark are an example or the 
potential of this renewable source of energy. 

Mr. FCracht shares the view of the Lower Saxony 
administration that a major coal conversion program 
(gasification/tiquefication) depends on stepping up 
coal imports. Hence his recent visits to East Germany, 
Poland and South Africa as a member of purchasing 
groups arranging or discussing long-term contracts. 

- Other discussions included a possible DM 200- mil- 
lion credit facility to Poland, which would include 
technology transfer as well as hardware to be provided 
by leading West German concerns. 

At home, Nord LB is involved in regional develop- 
ment projects, such as the direct-reduction steelnull 
being buult at Emden jointly by the Norwegian Ferros- 
taal and the German Koff groups. Tbe bank also has 
its own business analysis department to advise mainly 
smaller companies with insufficient expertise in assess- 
ing the viability of long-term technology-based proj- 
ects. 

The importance of this particular facility is under- 
lined by tbe Christian Democratic state administra- 
tion’s policy to “help those who help themselves.*' 

The state economics minister. Birgit Breuel. is no 
believer in long-term subsidies and prefers that finance 
arrangements be scaled down as projects progress. 
Much more, she emphasizes the need for strengthening 
tbe effectiveness of research and development facili- 
ties, introducing new ones where necessary and im- 
proving technology transfer and cooperation between 
research institutions and private enterprise, especially 
for smaller companies. 

In this context, she said, she has found office sys- 
tems, energy technology, district heating, rubber and 
deep sea technology as the most interesting fields for 
the future. (Lower Saxony has already offered loca- 
tions for pilot coal refining plants). 

The'relalJonship between Nord LB and the Hanover 
Fair company is a long-standing and very dose one. 
The chairman of the bank, the finan ce minister of 
Lower Saxony, Walther Lrisler Kiep, is also chairman 
of the exhibition company's supervisory board. Ac- 
companied among others by chief executive Gaus 
Grolh and Mr. Kracht, Mr. Kiep has made several 
visits abroad during the past year to publicize tbe fair. 

(There is also a “special relationship" between tbe 
chief executives of the fair and Nord LB. Both hail 
from the Ruhr city of Duesseldorf, where Mr. Groth 
was a member of the local exhibition company's man- 
agement board and Mr. Kracht an executive of the 
Ruhr state bank, the Westdeutsche Landesbank. Both 
in their 40s, they belong to the younger generation of 
managers, which may also be of some significance in 
their attitudes to business.) 

A considerable help for the potential outside inves- 
tor in Lower Saxony could be the computer-designed 
“profiles" of individual locations, which help potential 
investors and the bank to appraise the profit and risk 
of any project. 

—AH 






achievements. 


Parachutists plunging -to earth from 
tremendous heights - over 30,000 feet is 
the record. Free-falling at a speed of 
125 m.p.h. The greater the height from 
which man dares to jump, the greater is 
the physical strain on his body. He has 
only just enough air to breathe. The tem- 
perature increases rapidly - from -56°C 
six miles up to +I5°C near .the ground. 
The jumper’s face becomes covered with 



ice.- His crash helmet presses on his cer- 
vical vertebrae. And when the parachute 
opens, the strain on Tiis body is enor- 
mous. Jumping from the clouds is a 
challenge to man’s powers of physical 
endurance. And to the materials that 
protect him and give him confidence. 
Bayer helps in meeting this challenge. 
With products that stand up to the 
severest service conditions. 


With more than 6,000 products, Bayer is 
involved in almost all areas of human 
activity. With synthetic materials forjiel- 
mets, protective equipment, shoes, the 
construction industry, drilling equip- 
ment, pipelines arid for the automotive 
industry. With paint raw materials for 
surface protection in aircraft, railway 
stock, industrial plants, domestic 
appliances and furniture. With pigments 


for houses, furniture and machines. With 
textile fibres made to withstand extreme 
loads arid superior in many ways to 
natural products. With dyestufls for 
clothing. With pharmaceuticals, both 
prophylactic and therapeutic. With agri- 
cultural chemicals as an effective weapon 
in the fight against huriger. With ideas on 
saving raw materials and protecting our 
environment. Bayer spends one-twen- 


tieth of its annual turnover on research. 
To make ourlives easier, more colourful, 
more enjoyable. 

Bayer thinks of tomorrow - 
today. 

Bayer ^ 
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Engineering Sales Lead the Rest of World 
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10Q billion a year. 

At the beginning of the 1970s, en- 
gineering ted the list, ahead of 
chemicals and motor vehicles. In 
1978, though representing an un- 
changed 10.5 percent of the coun- 
try's manufacturing sales, engineer- 
ing with an aggregate turnover of 
DM 105.3 billion was third after 
motor vehicles (DM 114.8 billion) 
and chemicals (DM 1 10.6 billion). 

At the same time. West Germany 
boasts the largest world sales in en- 
gineering, having overtaken the 
United States in 1977. 

Indeed, in 1978 more than half 
the industry's sales were in exports 
compared with only 43 percent in 


blame customers in less developed areas of 
com- the world, may be justified. The ar- 
riving gnment that a country can main tain 
its technological excellence by erf- 
as an porting technology rather than 
sthan products containing that lechnoio- 


countries such as Algeria, ban, Ni- 
geria, Venezuela or me People’s Re- 
public of China.'* 


Market Shifts 


similar results: the price of German executing it,” said one. “Without a 
exports has risen sternly over the sound domestic manufacturing 
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compared with only 43 percent in 
1970. This was still lower than the 


peak 60 percent achieved in 1974, in 
the aftermath of the oil price explo- 
sion. . 

However, during the past decade 
there has been a fundamental 
change in the structure of German 
engineering exports. It concerns a 
branch of the industry (large plant) 
where exports outsell home sales by 
more than three to one and where 
new orders show an even greater 
gap in favor of exports. 

-In 1978, Iran was by far the fed- 
eral republic's largest customer for 


same period while the price of base, there can be no continuing ex- 
French machinery has dropped by port erf ideas: for no one can design 


Moreover some of these coun- more than 50 percent in marks, 
tries, including certain oil produc- The currency changes coupled 
era, have been piling up imemation- with rising wages and fringe bene- 
al debts (not to speak of the ixnpli- fits has made Germany a high-cost 
cations of a political upheaval such country. 

as Iran) white the size and cost of Since 1978, inflation has, of 
the average single plant had more course, taken off in some countries, 
than doubled. At the same time, particularly in Italy, the United 
Germany’s traditional markets have states and Britain, in all of which 
become less important. the rale is approaching 20 


plant and machinery that function 


the drawing being slowly trans- 
formed into machinery of iron and 
steel." 

New Danger 


become less important. the rale is approaching 20 

This, says Dr. Spiller, is partly percent while in West Germany it is 
the remit of declining manufactur- still around 5 percent. ' 


There is yet another danger to 
West Ger man y maintaining high 
exports of plant and machinery to 


ing investment in the advanced in- 
dustrial nations, and partly to an in- 
creasing proportion of that lower 


Lower Wages 


the new, expanding markets in the 
less developed world. Dr. Theodor 
Messing, spokesman for the Plant 
Manufacturers Study Group, has 
estimated that for every DM 1 bil- 
lion addition to the export order 
book, the recipient has to aend ( 
1,000 engineers, technicians and’ 
others to location. The DM 12 bil- 
lion booked by West German man- 
ufacturers of large plant in 1978 
consequently means sending 12,000 
of these people abroad. 

This is happ ening at a time when 
even high salaries are insufficient to 
spend years of their lives (often un- 
dcr difficult conditions) abroad. At 
a time when the number of engi- 
neers, including skilled workers, is 
on the decline (as it is in many 
ocher advanced industrial coun- 
tries.) 

“We are still living on the techno- 
logical credibility of previous gener- 
ations," said ' the executive, con- 
cerned that tlx: time may come 


investment going not into expan 
son. but into reolacement and ra 


son, but into replacement 
tiooalisation. 


m . However, the high value of the 
fg. mark is increasingly forcing plant 
manufacturers to transfer pah of 


West Germany itself is an out- the work on export 
example of this trend. mK subassemblies. 


orders, includ- 


locations 


gap in favor of exports. According to the chief executive w *«e wages are consmerauiy iuw- 

■In 1978, Iran was by far the fed- of Gut^fimnesbuette (GHH), er. -Moreover, some of these newly 
eral republic's largest customer for Dr. Manfred I j-nninfi s , in 1970 industrialized _ countries, notably 
large plant (Including nuclear pow- more than 45 percent of manufac- Spain, India, Brazil Mexico, Smga- 
er stations), responsible for more taring industry's capital investment P 01 *- Taiwan and South Korea have 
than a quarter or all the new orders went into expansion. In 1976-79, themselves become formidable 
(in value) that year. The next four that proportion fell to just 20 per- competitors for export markets, 
largest customers were C hina, the cent. So, West German executives fear, 

Soviet Union, Saudi Arabia and i,w the time is rapidly approaching 

Brazil in that order, with even the /\nou*er Asptxi when Quality, reliability and service 

last-mentioned ordering substan- 
tially more than the whole Europe- 
an Community. 


the time is rapidly approaching 
when quality, reliability and service 
, , . . will no longer be sufficient to 

Another aspect of the same prob- theprice advantage of- 

ten is the declining share of manu- fered g? those and other kw-cost 

fartunno industry hk a whole, in the 


The finan cial risk in such a shift 
in the industry’s export pattern has 
always been there. But it became 


facturing industry as a whole in the con| ^ t jL ws _ 

country’s aggregate capital jnvjst- It > 7t Vau]d ^ noted , thou 

menL In 1970 a represented 25-5 nr ^a lSbmi K B o 

currency < 


patently obvious after last year’s 
Islamic Revolution in Iran, which 


Islamic Revolution in Iran, which 
alone is estimated to have cost West 
German manufacturing industry as 
a whole around DM 8 biilionn in 
canceled or abandoned work. 

Dr. Kurt Spiller, a member of 
Mannesman n-Demag’s manage- 
ment board, has put it graphically 
thus: “In the last 10 years, the share 


mcnL “-V? w notwithstanding currency changes, logical credibility of previous gener- 

1851 K high labor costs, growing competi- aiions," said ' the executive, con- 
had declined to under is percent. increased financial risks in cerned that the time may come 

Yet Dr. I .Minings doubts whether the new export markets, the West when the export of ideas turns into 
manufacturing industry has lost its German engineering industry still a “clearance sale." 
significance even in an increasingly managed to export over half its out- He added, however, that now 

“service-oriented" society. The add- put last year and exceed imports in that the danger has been generally 
ed value produced has not changed engineering products by a ratio of recognized in the capital goods in- 


significance even in an increasingly managed to 
“service-oriented" society. The add- put last yea 
ed value produced has not changed engineering 
a great deal in the past 20 years and more than 
is still slightly over half the national more, the y< 
total. book up bv 


He added, however, that now 
that the danger has been generally 
recognized in the capital goods in- 



Electronics 


«r 




F RANKFURT; (EH) . — jh6. 
West German decttkaHpdus- 


yeantook 

tibcLlxxta 


by faces increasing competition noi V 
onfy in - th& tough international knar- . 
ket buLalsoin thedomestic one. ■ > 
Lasty^tunwverof fireihduxl; : 
try nudged for. the first- time foe 
DM 10&b31i0a mail; 'fidtir;!35. per-. 
cent \ 

ports. It recoded anabove-avaagfc- 
mcrease of nearly 6 percent (Com- 
pared wifo foe 4 ,4 percent rise in ; 

: the gross sodal product). . . I ' . ' ' ' ■ 
Exports however increased / by * 
mily 46 percent while imoortsrose ~ 
by a hefty 22.4 percents The corrc- - 
spending figures in 1978 weie 6j5 ' 
percent and 15.1 percent respective- - . 
ry, thus showioga trtad wbeAHs} -; 
resulted in' exports e xc ee din g 
ports only by 'a ratio of l£'fo l b- 
stead of tnez-to-I ralfo expqienced ^ 
as recently as 1976. I L '-;- 

It is an mdhstiy with a veryhigh ; 
technology content CcDSe^tenify t- 
research and devetajjiHea* expend*- -• 
cure is high, amounting to between. - 
5 and 6 percent -of tumo vtr:(Soin© ■/ 
erf the mtgra companies arespend- . 
ing even more: almost 10 percent 
by Semens and the 7 -percent by 
AEG Tdefunken in spite of trou- 
bles)- • • . . 

Fast Pace-v 




consilectibly " 
down, in ' JjJJsitfh 


s ibis''® 3 


; : Thc festc««o^g^ectbfs (rf fh^ !^uriiy ^ 

tndnstry are w snjM^ ones, stxi 
is measuring and 

merit, co^mutricatioris - (both .^gjis 
tetec(»niiiumcatioits ^ and, uifbrm»- 4 * iljT 
tiond. i^tans): aJloTTrtikiL^baiefit^ 
iac«^57 Enriar«i«ctromcation,”^V ^ ^ 
■rodnidnig .theT ast-^xpandmg-i«e^rf £gss&\ 

nricromtx*ss6rali^ ’ -Steering ' and 810 - 

oratfra and ebn^juters is a toafor^^ 

t These^are, tbmddttal^ t a]^ ^a 
sectors: Whcre/ sccond ri* 

Runerdectrosucs,^ peaetraj- ^ BP- 

1 km and woddwKte com|Kitioo ia^r 
general is at i£s fietcrtiL; : r ^ , . ' 


adeJPnrf. 
eral. mans 


-fo tirif new'deo- ; m&tA 1 
RndolfScheid, chteigen- Mobil 


rates of gbwfoi (anbnaf 3:tti.4pj Sh iu 
cent) in .the first -half erf foe- 
Ibe two 1 main reasrins'gjves ^fbrh&ilt «®7 
cautton are thri already mcntioricd^ a ® ” 

resistance to the power statiQn mo^^an Gennaoy. 
gram ( partioilidy i'it s . MHeg a & 
gect) ^buMteo^ tobe^g tvcs. pf West G 

The. second half of the •decide ^^^dedin 
couldwdlbeMJufiB^^^^ of arou 

topptmsinjhefo^^. T^Jnsv^ ^ 

* « 

plies winch eoukitave aibrarful efrks “J 

led cn ampEances ii^ihC honte andTrf d refinin g, n 
fQr. heatmg ja generaL Havrertr^r itsmxtunng r« 
tbsm tarn imty present, daB cri gai 1 more tl 

to tire industry fcrf devices^ to would be 

erre^-^heatpm®».:»?5^0« -/sums even afi 
wffl M bfittat oo^Kg » r 


more than three to one. Further- dusuy — in engineering in particu- 
more, the year ended with the order lar — higher recruitment through 


of developing countries (including 
those of OPEC) in the exports of 


those of OPEC) in the exports of 
large engineering plant rose from 20 


taL book up biy an above-average 8 per- increased educational opportunities 

However, be argues, even though cent, although within this total the should enable the industry retaining 
there had been little structural value of domestic orders rose un- its top international position in the 
change in the economy as a whole, characteristically by more ( 1 1 per- 1980s. 


Water purification equipment manufactured by Krupp 
subsidiary, Buckau R. Wolf of fcJrevenbroich. 


Apart from the pressure of world 

competition, the pace of 'innova- 
tion, too, forcei. the indUstry to 
spend more on RAD. Electronics 
comprised about era-fifth of the in- 
dustry’s output in 1 950-55. Its share . 
rose to 28 percent ..by 1960-65^ -aaA- 
already in 1976 it was around 40 
perceoL Fra a market leader Hire 
Siemens it has meant. 'that almost- 
half the products sold last year were 
less «h«n five years ol4 For the m- 
dustry as a whole, about 40 percent 
of sales consisted of products less 
than 10 years old already in. 1977. 

Cons umer ejectrooks, such as 
telev^on and radio-sets, rcfrigect-. 
tors, washing machines, etc. are of- 
ten in the Ihnrfig ht because of their 
popular appeal and effect on prices 
m general And although West Ger- .. 
many is still (at DM 21.4 billkxi last - 
year) the largest European producer - 
of appliances, it amounts to less . 
than 25 percent of the industry’s 
outout. 

The dominating, sector u coital . 
goods w^ich, at DM 50 .trillion last ; 


Jkskraod 


^jfcUigesi 
£,p^fcie of the ene 
a* 

a wQd refining. F< 
s^witaructuring n 


spread of nncroeiecrrcTO^aewxs, f 1 :. 
tx xx -should r provide‘ an5m^ems,^I B 01 J* 

AUihesemKi-.odtertte^ojanen^^^. ^ 
are Kkriy to increase the pressm^^ toWrds 
for k&uctural. changes^ bbta^wifotn ai to the productn 
the industry ‘ Xespcda&y m- feedsiock <na 

■oonstructioa) an^ above -all, Izl cx-^ctBring over lb 
ports. West f German mrnliifart nr p^DM 3 bOHni inve 
must Inqeiaingjy provide not k Ww,iavtsunent of 


war of a c 


r refineries. 


1 refineries. 


Koppers-Totzek coal 
gasification plant in 
Bamagundam, India. 
Output: 

2,4 million m 3 of raw 
synthesis gas per day. 



Krupp sets standards of engineering achievement. Plastics machinervi Krupp one of feei^dipg 






At this year’s Hanover Fair Krupp is presenting 
main areas and new features of its range of 

products and services. 




OkH 




mm 




wm 


Coal technolo gy: Coal is again playing a major 
role as a source of energy and as a raw material 
for the chemical industry. Krupp’s role covers 
the whole course from exploration of deposits, 
through mining equipment- e.g. bucket- 
wheel excavators, preparation plant- e.g. 
coal mills, to coal conversion plant -e.g. the 
Koppers-Totzek coal gasification process 
which has been operating successfully for 
1 years on a commercial scale. These activities 
I are on show at Hanover. 


Process automation: Modern industrial 
facilities are no longer feasible without 
process automation. Krupp’s leading 
role as an engineering contractor is 
strengthened by the complete hard- 
ware and software systems it can offer 
for controlling and monitoring process 
flows. The POLDIS® automatic load- 
ing and dispatch facility of a cement 
plant is being demonstrated at 
Hanover in simulated operation. We 
are also showing the PVS 1100 
process video system as used to 
monitors chemical plant and check 
aircraft engines. 


moulding machines. A M KR 35” Js producing j 
take-away beakers- •. ‘.‘Or’:. . 

Independent power sup ply uruts: For remote , 
areas or for the supply of emergency power to _ 
large buildings, hospitals, etc. A complete diesel 
unit with an output of 960 kW is on display in the 
Krupp Pavilion. 

Plantmakin o: Unfortunately there isn’t quite 
enough room in our Pavilion to accommodate a 
steel mill, or a cement plant,, or a sugar factory, or 
a fittings foundry, let alone a DMT plant, but 
many details can best be explained using 
accurate models of actual plants - and it’s details 
that count in the design and construction of 
major plant. ^ 


R 


IN 


Visit Krupp at the Hanover Fair, talk-to the ' 

experts. ! ~ : • 

Krupp experts know the way - even if you lose’ : 
yours in the maze game our software specialist? 
have thought up for your amusement. . .. 

Krupp pioneers new paths - keeps progress on - 
the move. / \ c ■ 


Ma g net engineerin g: Interesting aspects of this 
area of activity are being demonstrated on a 
cycle exerciser to strengthen your muscles and 
on an ergometer to measure how strong you are. 



Whereto rind us at Hano var 


A TRADITION 


Amphitruck: At Hanover Krupp is unveiling the 
prototype of an amphibious truck for cargo trans- 
fer independent of harbour facilities.. This will 
provide a solution to cargo-handling problems in 
many developing countries and coastal construc- 
tion sites. 


.•ayi' ' . -r- . — i r rri-ff-aacgrag* ybti.- -- - 

Stand 700: . i. • :: - '• 

Aktien-Gesollscbaft "W9SVT: • . . • 

Krupp Atia^Elektfomk . :v‘Kru«^Frasc^nq^^fihJt ,■ 
- Kri^pfridustrie- und $ Mil ©nbH'- 

Kropp MaK MaschioQnbau GmbH - Kaipp Fplysius AG ■ 
Krupp StatiiexpQrt : - Kruppfocriraschcr ftojttef 1 Kropp 
Widia ; VBretftigte.flugtecfo»fecl» WerJfo^oJtker^bH 
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L Fri«L KruppHfotanw«MASVl'' : 

Btiiafc #-y- 

Kropp Attes-Elektronik ■■ vfr 


OF PROGRESS 


Size reduction: On display is the new electro- 
hydraulically controlled KUBRIA® cone crusher 
for the quarrystone, gravel, cement and ore min- 
ing industries. 


Krupp M^urpicaCafr^oLmipolfabL 


S pace heatin g: We are exhibiting energy-saving 
heating systems featuring Krupp heat pumps. 
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arrangement wax partofa DM SOO mfllion deal between VESA and 
Tti *z *•* B?which -mduded, among other, ihe transfer- of some of the framer’s 

*><« 77 *^ tifflipfn* jrefeicry capacity and a restructuring of VESA itself. It was an 
^ fiictorm. Vd>a-OU*s first profit since 1974 last year and a mfliza- 

f z aafi Of S&2. percent of its streamlined refinery capacity of 18.8 million 

^*••51 n ;; ; a ^^ fq^riwnpi]rcd with only 64 percent used in 1978 before two of the reTiner- 


UAcc ^J* 3 - ra3wra«itt»P. 

iCc. p :P f to*..-- ... i i.- - •- .. 


?r Tiff Sands. 

- ^ situate of *T*te '' r ' :> ' " r - “• ' V. ' 'v • ■ •: : ' •" 

^VAaatioa tZVEr ‘^basrtohe prantedobt that the German associates of other ail compa- 
:i -«* cf gr- v i 7 ^^nieff Tff fofos Egsa, Mpbfl arid BP also, showed profits last year on their 


; Ci pw'totj; ™ ■ mn Dr 

<<6-'-VEBA isifco the maibr shareholder in 


‘^nculailvT^ * 150 myestsinoil shale and tar sands exploration as far apart as Bruas- 

b+ii •>., -xV . ftnrlr m northern Gemumv and th* river ftrinnfn in VonnKrln 


in nrathern Germany, and the river Orinoco in Venezuela respective- 

The sccct^j ictfTj'* Thenagor part of West Germany’s ral refinery capacity however belongs 
••-c •„£ ij,. big international companies. These, along with VEBA, own the 

'•irrr-j b ik ^^.'oountty’s kkrider and dwiintng onshore ad deposits which are now down 
r» a^o at Jr: sfiiwl ddivexy of around only 5 million tons of crude. ' 

Vjltcth s® Ofljs sfifl theT^geri SingJe supplier of energy in West Germany with a 
I T* * ^ asil tei jl percent ihare ci the energy market last year. A determined drive to 
^ f" ■appHaco ■ as wiefl *s to substitute has however readied in changes in the 

^JLag in j jtruenne jaf oil refining- Far instance, the centrqpiece of VESA's own 
say praq -program fpriestructu ri ng refinery capacity is a DM 350 million hydro- 
“ — -^"y far aa®icrtote 'at ' Scholvea, more than 50 percent of whose planned yield of 13 
crrri> bn: p^j^-^fibo tora 4 year would be gasoline at a conversion ratio of 95 percent 

Jhlft viae r sgns"even- after' the first oil price explosion following the 

\v i iffiMkldfe'EaSt war of a change in the oil processing and consumption 
^ l f«dtorti,"marnly in favor of light disdHazes and at the expense of heavy fuel 

.and economically replaceable by coaL Continued 
V .taste ^ ^ht^Bep priCC. increases will modoubt accentuate the trend, rate example of 
- := > L1 . ewa; traidchis tiu-.tgag towards gasoline in VEBA’s planned new hydrocracker. 

of motor, aviation and diead fud as well as 

ftMntliilll uill rfvnrin- wrv larop invMtninitc in 


(napth^ will require very large investments in 


IV- u-^.% JJ: ^ refine^ icshuctaring over the next few years. A substantial proportion of 
- ' ~ -.■ Xa.A ^YdahOiril^f i biffion investment planned over the period 19W-84 (part 
j* - ^ cTd^egronps’s investment of DM 1 ^billion) will go into such new plant - 

• The <^nn 4 nL associate of Esso Is. to ^end DM 600 million this year 

_ aton^ ohe^durd more thm last year. Some of this sum, too, will be invested 
^mmodemisuK refineries. 




Fame IsIsirvLs 



Production of Hard Coal Increases Again 


Th SSEN (IHT) — Since the mid-1950s hard 
coal, once the mainstay of West Germa- 
ny s enorgy supply, has been in decline. There 
were 175 pits in 1956 compared with only 40 
today. Output slumped from 150 millioa tons 
then to 83J million to ns in 1978. The brief 
revival following the Middle East od crisis in 
1973 was not sustained. 


The tide has apparently turned once more 
last year with an additional 2 million tons of 
wal produced. It promises to be more durable 
this time. The further escalation of oil prices 
combined with the continuing stalemate in 
nuclear power station approvals and the 
threatened scarcity of energy in the latter part 
of this decade has evoked response from both 
the authorities (in the form of steeply in- 
creased aid from the federal government -tnd 
the state administration) and the com panie s 
which specialize in the mmin g, refining and 
upgrading of coal 

This incidentally applies also to soft coal or 
l ignite . For these two types of fossil fuel 
comprise the only major natural fud resources 
of West Germany. Deposits of about 24 bil- 
lion tons of bard coal and 35 billion tons of 
soft coal (equivalent in calorific value to about 
12 billion ions of the former) are adjudged to 
be viable for exploitation, sufficient to last for 
at least 250 years at present levels of produc- 
tion. 


are. met by oO, 95 percent of which is import- 
ed. The efforts to upgrade and refine coal 
both hard and soft, have intensified in the last 
year or two. The techniques of coal gasifica- 
tion and liquification which go back almost 60 
years hare been dusted oft brought up to date 
by the application of nuclear technology and 
put, although largely e xp e rim entally so far, 
into domestic practice. 

It is strange to record that the two leading 
coal refining specialists, Luigi and Krupp- 
Koppers, have in fact h r- g n installing plants 
worldwide for the past decade: In South Afri- 
ca, Tor instance, the Lurgi technology converts 
coal into synthetic natural gas, motor fuel and 
chemical feedstock which, within, the next few 
years, will enable that country to meet half its 
entire motor fud needs. Krupp-Koppers have 
just clinched a major Polish order to gasify 
hard coal its 26 ih for this type of plant. 


9 Pilot Projects 


At present about a third of the hard coal 
and 85 perceant of the soft coal are burnt in 
power stations in a raw state, with at least 
two-thirds of the heat lost in the process. (To- 
gether they contributed 27.7 percent to the 
country’s power supply last year). A some- 
what larger proportion is used as coking coal 
in steelworks, much of it exported to other 
members of the European Community. 


lour years, six of them within the past 18 
months. Among them are two experimental 
plants converting soft coal into gas or liquids. 
The rest includes the latest and largest (with a 
capacity to process 11 tons of hard coal an 
hour), a “combined” power plant based on the 
most up-to-date and economical fluidized bed 
combustion process, at Vodklingen in the 
Saar. Three other recent ones are based on the 


Lurgi Texaco and SheD-Koppers processes re- 
spectively at Dors ten, Obcrhausen (Ruhr) and 
Hamburg, the first with a throughput of 7 
tons of coal an hour, the others of o tons an 


ble to build at the cost of around DM 450 
million a plant to extract 500,000 tons of 
methanol a year from 1.5 minion tons of coal 
on a profitable basis, provided half the cost 
were met by a government subsidy. (Methanol 
is already on trial in the federal republic and 
elsewhere as a .gasoline substitute, in a ratio of 
IS percent methanol to 85 percent gasoKnc). 

The rub is Dr. Schmid's further condition: 
That methanol with its lower calorific value, 
should be taxed accordingly lower than gaso- 
line; and that the coal used for the process 
should be at world market prices, which is 
considerably lower than the expensive Ger- 
man coaL This would in turn presuppose a 
substantial raising, in the face of objections 
from the industry and labor unions, of the im- 
port limit for coal, set at present at 7 million 
tons a year. 

While the experiments in coal technology 
are generally welcome, considerable reserva- 
tions have been expressed by major energy 
users, especially in the chemical and steel in- 
dustries. 

These reservations center generally on the 
cost (of the coal itself, of the required energy 
input, of the expensive new plant that needs 
to be installed) but also on the undisputed 
fact that in many cases, efficient coal refining 
depends on using waste heat from and there- 
fore being linked with nuclear power stations. 
Until the future of nuclear power is ensured 
(so the argument goes), much of coal upgrad- 
ing may hove to be kept in abeyance. 


Lower Saxony Seeks 
Fuel Diversification 


H ANOVER (IHT) — The state of Lower Saxony, by far the biggest 
source of domestic oil and gas in West Germany, is waging a battle 
for relaxation of controls on hard coal imports, which are limited to 7 
million tons a year. 

Birgit BreueL, economics minister of the state's Christian Democratic 
administration, has protested repeatedly to her federal counterpart, Graf 
Otto Lambsdorff, because the federal government has not raised the im- 
port quota. 

Mrs. Bread points out that the practical alternatives to crude ofl, with its 
escalating prices, are limited to coal and nuclear power. Nuclear power is a 
politically sensitive issue, however, while the maximum output for hard 
coal by the year 2000 is projected by the coal industry at no more than 1 10 
milli on tons, or 25 million tons more than last year’s production. 

On the other hand, Mrs. Breuel argues, the world coal market also has its 
limits, and postponing a decision on liberalizing coal imports could lead to 
an inability to conclude long-term contracts at reason ab le prices. 


Statement Sought 


The Lower Saxony administration's demand is for an “early, clear and 
factual statement” about the role of domestic coal especially regarding its 


Best Chances 


Many Facets 


This newly gained optimism in the future of 
coal has many facets. At the production end, 
Ruhrkohle. by far the largest coal concern in 
West Germany, has announced a five-year in- 
vestment plan of DM 8 billion to 8.5 bihirai, 
of which DM 5 billion to S.S billion will be 
spent on new or extended sinkings. 

The coal concerns led by Ruhrkohle have 
now agreed — and the federal government has 
approved — to raise coal deliveries from the 
present 33 million tons a year to 45 million 
tons in 1990 and to 473 million tons in 1995. 
The contract provides for 511 million tons of 
hard coal bang burnt in the power stations 
during the next 15 years. 

As already noted, burning coal in a raw 
state, with heat losses <rf 65 percent or more, S 
not a very efficient way of using an increasing- 
ly scarce and precious raw material This ap- 
plies with particular force in West Germany 
where jnsi ova half the energy requirements 


Earlier this year, the federal government an- 
nounced plans to go beyond the pilot stage 
and help to set up fully fledged commercial 
plants. 

The program Which is to cost DM 13 billion 
and is to oe completed sometime during the 
early 1990s provides for 14 substantial coal 
gasification and liquification plants of various 
types (some “coupled” to nuclear power sta- 
tions to use its process heat) in the Ruhr and 
in the Saar, the major coal producing areas. 


Not surprisingly, the chemical industry's at- 
titude (summed up in a recent paper) judges 


Dilute (summed up in a recent paper) judges 
the best chances for coal in substituting it for 
heaw and liahi fud oil for house and district 


They will process np to 12 million tons of 
hard coal and 10 million tons of soft coal a 


hard coal and 10 millio n tons of soft coal a 
year, all of which is to come from increased 
production.. 

All these plans are based on the assumption 
that oil and gas prices are likely to rise further 
in the coming decade and that supplies, par- 
ticularly those from the Middle East, may 
again be subject to the kind of uncertainty as 
experienced after the 1973 war and during last 
year’s Islamic revolution in Iran. 


Indeed. Dr. Kail Schmid, a spokesman for 
Krupp-Koppers (a subsidiary of the stcel-and- 
engmeering group) claims that even in the 
present state of technology it would be possi- 


heavy and light fuel oil for house and district 
heating, process healing and power genera- 
tion. In some cases — for example synthetic 
natural gas — the conversion from sort coal is 
thought to be already cheaper than conversion 
from fuel oiL The door for its use in the chem- 
ical iron and sted industries as well as for 
process heating may already be open. 

The paper adds that gasified soft coal may 
compete with natural gas itself by the rmd- 
1980s if die present real increase in gas prices 
— 2 percent a year — continues. 

Solutions of this kind would, of course, ben- 
efit the chemical industry specifically, by leav- 
ing more oil to be distilled into naptha, the 
industry’s main feedstock. 

As for soft coal the main West German 
producer Rbeinbrauu, a subsidiary of the 
leading public utility RWE, already claims the 
saving of a million terns of imported oil by 
substituting pulverised soft coal for firing 
cement kilns. More ral is being substituted by. 
the use of soft coal briquettes and coke in var- 
ious industrial processes. 

—AH. 


refining for power stations, its use in the chemical industry and the propor- 
tion of erode oil it is supposed to replace. Moreover, Mrs. Breuel said, 
there should be a dear statement about the share that nuclear power could 
take in providing electricity, and on what extent the energy price situation . 
warrants coal subadies in a free market economy. 

Lower Saxony’s own power pattern provides an interesting contrast to 
that of the federal republic as a whole, and largely explains the administra- 
tion's stance. 

The proportional inputs of natural gas and nuclear fuels are much larg- 
er. in comparison (the bulk of West Germany's gas deposits are in Lower . 
Saxony), while those of coal both hard and soft, are considerably lower. 

Provisional figures record slight decreases in the use of nuclear energy 
and natural gas last year (to 21.1 percent and 39.4 percent respectively), 
-while the share of hard coal rose considerably, to 21.9 percent. .It is not. 
surprising, therefore, that the free- market, cost-conscious administration of - 
Lower Saxony is trying to impress on the federal government (a coalition 
of Social Democrats and Free Democrats) the need for cheaper coal im- 
ports and, by reducing or altogether cutting out the so-called “coal-pfen- 
nig " (Which is paid by electricity consumers), for easing the cost burden on • 
industry and householders. 

Such a demand conflicts with the government's aim of reducing imports' 
to slow the deterioration in the balance of payments. Bonn is also under 
pressure to protect domestic coaL The lobbyists include Ruhrkohle, the. 
main coal producer, the miners' union; and the state administration of 
North Rhin e-Westphalia, which adjoins Lower Saxony and in which most 
of the West German pits are located. Being a coastal stale. Lower Saxony 
would prefer to buy cheap foreign coal for its coastal power stations, build ' 
up the nuclear sector and cut down on the use of gas and oil to economize ^ 
on local reserves. 

According to the Lower Saxony administration, energy prices play a ' 
significant part in the location of industry, for new enterprises and the. 
expansion of existing ones. Although the state's unemployment rate, com- 
pared with that of the Federal Republic as a whole, has unproved of late, it 
is still above average. Moreover, with international economic trends point- 
ing downward. Lower Saxony’s high share of exports (35 percent of pro- . 
duction compared with 25 percent for the federal republic as a whole) , 
renders the state more vulnerable to an international recession. 

— A.H. . 
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Special Steels Crowd the Market 


By Andrew Hargrave 

D UESSELDORF (IHT) — Crude steel production 
in West Germany was up by S minion urns to 46 
mdllion tons last year, which is still 7 million tons less 
Qian the peak in 1974. 

What is remarkable, however, is not this recovery in 
output but the fact that in the wake of the first oil 
crisis in the aut umn of 1973, they set about changing 
Course drastically, away from volume toward special 
Steels, and sometimes from stedmaJring itself. 

AD the top steel producers share this experience, al- 
though some more so than others. The main targets for 
diversification have been those which have some con- 
nection with steel as a starting point- Plant construc- 
tion is a major example and so is energy technology 
which has become an important adjunct to the sted- 
tnaking process at several companies. 

Steelmaking has no longer the emphasis wi thin the 
jduction structure of these companies. It is reflected 
the fact that their combined investment in steel in 
_s three years 1977-79 was no more than a single 
year’s investment in the early 1970s. (This is. of course, 
also due to the low profitability of steel mak i n g). 

Individual company reports, too, reflect the trend 
away from steelmaking. Thyssen’s latest annual report 
reveals »hm stee lmaking (including the rising. share of 
special steels, more than one-third of oil steel sales in 
value) now amounts to less than one-third of the con- 
cern's sales. Capital equipment and manufactures ac- 
count for more than a quarter of Thyssen’s sales and 
trading and services to over 40 percent. 

Krupp has gone even further, with special steels rep- 
resenting half the value of all steel sales. And, as part 
of the “fundamental structural change," described by 
chief executive Heinz Petry, the concern, has become 
“one of Europe's foremost constructors of industrial 
plant." 

The loss making Kloeckner group has also made 
quick strides toward reducing its dependance on steel, 
with the manufacturing side (including engineering) in- 
creasing its share to 44 per cent of turnover, an almost 
threef old rise in ten years. 

Salzgitter, another major steel group, has extended 
its interests into turnkey project contracting and, like 
Krupp, expanded its activities into the earthmoving 
and conveyor Helds as well as in the energy sector. 

The Mannes man n group, one of Europe's leading, 
steel tube and pipe manufacturers, furthered its diver- 
sification plans by the acquisition during the past dec- 
ade of the plant and engineering group Demag and the 
hydraulics medalists Rexroth — while Thyssen has 
Rheinst 


Looking to the future, Germans are preoccupied by 
both the shift in crude steel production from the ad- 
vanced industrial countries to state trading mid less 
developed countries and the tendency to subsidize loss- 
making enterprises even within the European Commu- 
nity. 

In 1950 the less developed countries only contribut- 


ed 1 percent of the world's sted output. Last year that 

\ and plans are afoot to 


share was as high as 13 percent — 1 

increase it further, particularly in the Far East (except 
in Japan) and rn Latin America. 

The share of state trading countries (including the 
Soviet Union) has risen to 2$ percent of the total. So in 
the last 30 years die advanced industrial countries have 
seen their share of steel sales drop from 70 to 59 per- 
cent which includes West Germany's 62 percent. 

Within the advanced countries Japan is a special 
case, with a protected home market Japan imports 
only 2 nercent of its steel reouirements com oared with 
West 


2 percent of its steel requirements comi 
: German imports of almost 40 percent. 

Common Market 


In the European Community, too, countries like Ita- 
ly, Belgium, France and Britain are being accused of 
subsidizing their ailing sted sectors and so hying to 
offset, in the German view unfairly, the latter's techno- 
logical superiority. 

Examples of technical progress were listed recently 
by Dr. Ruprecht Vondran, chief general man a g er of 
the country’s Iron and Steel Federation. More than 
three-quarters of West German crude sted is being 
produced in modem oxygen furnaces which is 10 per- 
cent above the community’s average. 


One-thud of all sted is produced by the continuous 
ich i 


casting method (one which originated in Germany it- 
self) compared with less than a quarter in the commu- 
nity as a whole. Finally special sleds make up one-fifth 
of all crude sted produced, half as much again as the 
Community average. There have also been substantial 


savings in energy use per ton of crude sted produced 
Iy of ou. 


particularly of < 


Some leaders of the industry, including Herbert W. 
Koehler (who is also a deputy in both the West Ger- 


man and European parliaments), would like to see a 
subsidy code adopted 1 


by the cotmnumly which would 
eliminate “distortion between state or state- financed 
companies and private companies." (That is why there 
was such an outcry when Hoesch, West German mem- 
ber of the Estd group, received a low-interest loan 
from the federal government to enhance the technolog- 
ical excellence of a new sted milL) 


taken over Kheinstahl and The Budd Company, a UJS. 
supplier of the automobile and other transport indus- 
tries. 


Less Worry 


Tubing, Piping 


Dr. Egon Overbeck, chief executive of Man- 


nwimann, could not have put the objective more plain- 

take the 


ly when he outlined proposals which should 
group to 1983. By that 


year, he said, nearly half of 
Mannesmann's world sales should come from engi- 
neering and plant construction and only cue-thud 
from tubing and piping- Mannesmann has now ceased 
to produce crude sted for anyone except for use within 
the group. 


West German steelmakers appear to worry less 
about the possibility of substitute materials, including 
plastics, displacing sted as a basic material in import- 
ant industries such as automobiles. Indeed, Prof. H.G. 
Mueller, a member of the Mannesmann-Demag man- 
agement board, believes sted is “an inseparable part of 
the industrailization of our world” and that world pro- 
duction would double by the year 2000. 

This should in turn present tremendous opportuni- 
ties to plant manufacturers, induding Mannesman -De- 
mag, Krupp and other sted producers turning to plant 
manufacturing and general engineering as a means of 
diversification. 



Use of Oil Alternatives 


jptfl 
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E SSEN (IKT) — While ihe de- 
bate has been raging in West 
Germany ova energy.'a numberof 
companies and public utilities have 
been quietly getting on with the job 
of providing alternatives to oil, parr. 
Ocularly in the heating of homes, 
offices and puWic buRdings. The. 
latter consume about 45 percent of 
the dectririty supply. 

These : so-called “renewable" 
sources of energy — sun," wind. -ti- 
dal, wave, geothermic — ; have al- 
ways been available. 'But they have 
been neglected for three reasons: 
the existence of cheap and abim-. 
dant fossil fuels such as ofl, gas and 
■coal;- the promise rtf almos t meat--,, 
haustible nuclear energy; and the 
absence of technology which could 
turn the renewable phenomena into 
economical providers of energy. . 

The validity of all three notions 
were effectively shattered in the aft- 
ermath of the 1973. Middle East, 
war. And the last two decades of . 
this century will certainly see an in-1 
tentification of effort to replace 
some of the energy derived from 
conventional sources by renewable 
ones. Such new sources also include 
the use of energy hitherto wasted 
such as “biomasses’' — waste mate: 
rials from industrial processes — as 
wdl as waste heat from power sta- 
tions and industrial processes, all of 
which could now be recycled eco- 
nomically by applying modem tech- 
nology. 


Renewable Fuel 
In Sun , Wind, 
Tide, Earth 


samel — and despxte considerable 
tedmtcaL progress m.tiBs fiefcL— 
public utilities are scxptic&l whether 
the wind, generators can Jpen have 
more than a marginal effect on the 




■ s *|V * 

but some of them had given up 
since the large concents '—MAN, 
Brown- Boven, Siemens, AEG-Tde- : 
funken, etc — had takes St up in a 
big way. About a dozen comprepes ; 
are in oddarand selling 

“sun roofs” which collect and t# 
fleet hear not only from the suar 
(which sometimes shines at incon 2 ; 
venient times) but from.tbh sur- 
rounding air flow,. 

The new solar coBeCtor and heat 
pomp systems being developed are. 
used not only foe air and Water 
beating but for air conditio n i n g an d 
freezing as wdL This year saleroom 
lector sales alone are exposed to 
reach 16,000, which would treble; 
the numbers in use. :* 


such optimistic forecasts are simply • 
playing mxo the hands of environ-; .-Zdp 
mentahsts wbo wcwldresist expa^- . < i. depend 


sum of oocleat energy .under any' j IP, gdiauS' 

/;drcemst^ 83 p* 


WasteMateriab 




cocn 

dcs 


Although' not strictiy in the re-; ^ed^gver. 
ucwal^ 'casegory^ attanpts to usp ; * ^ 


‘Solar Farm’ 


Growth Industry 


Making use of the sun and other 
renewable sources have in the last 
few years developed into a substan- 
tial industry.. More than 30 of the 
companies involved now belong to 
the Association for Solar Energy, 
induding electrical and electronics 
concerns and three leading public 
utilities. 

The research and technology 
minister, VoOcer Hauff. estimates 
that around 8.000 solar devices for 
water beating had been installed in 
West Germany by the end of last 
year,. half of them last year. If beat 
pumps, which in part use solar ener- 
gy (as well as the beat of the earth, 
the air and whatever else happens 
to provide energy along the arcula- 
tory route) are added the number of 
installations may be as high as 
20 . 000 . . 


Special sted products on display at Hanover Fair. 


It is said that by 1978 about 300 
West Ger man companies were of- 
fering a variety of solar collectors 


These devices are. however, late- 
ly for individual buddings, indud- * 
.mg swimming pools and small offio- - 
es as well as homes. Moreover, 
while 'certainly reducing the power - , 
■needs erf the buildings,- their opera-,/ 
tion soil uses op some energy of- 
wfajch gas and diesel ail are she . 
most economical. More antiutious 
projects include the “wflar farih.” A . 
mul tins lion project with a capacity' 
of 500 kilowatt and financed by the.; 
International Energy Agency at Al- 
roeira, southern Spauvhas me West 
German energy-and-transport cta- 
cero MAN as one of its members. •*.. 

Brown-Boveri’s : outpiit rifi. solar : ! 
heating units includes one. for the. 
Federal Port Office, located** Wesi“ 
Germany’s highest mtamtaingpeak, 
the Zugspitze.- - . \ " : : . 

" Wind power, has so far received ; 
less public attention. But a testgm- 
erator of 3megawatt capacity code- 
named GROWIAN,’*- now ; being- 
built at Brunsbuectel in northern.. 
Germany at acort ofDM 43 zn3- ; 
lion (most of it to be paid by the 
.federal government), may be. the 
forerunner of manymora. ’ ‘ " ; ; 

Mr. Hauff has hinted that .feyd*-. 
tually wind may meet as mnch as 8 :. 
percent of the country’s dectridiy 
needs and the state of Lower Saxo- 
ny for one has volunteered its coast- 
al areas as p rospec ti ve sites: AB ’tbe 


_ ... «einpts tou^*-Vd|fl^v^ 

waste materialsNRdd heat to '#*?-? &elv I 
enrte energy are pointing the/wq? , 5 * first 

toward conserving it. c m ar^ubstan-. . 
tud scale. For ■ ex am ple; -the recyc i^^Lihand 
ding ptantof BASF; bnp of. West - 

’y di c rofc al b rnwyn u r at -* ^ fed 

, utfea on' the Rhan«cauiK:’.^iff 
Janes the di^osal oftojoc^and. other ^ pte ^ 

jrtmAarin^ ‘ -yef* . 

power 'Stathm ftuf which gdpeiates T ' ^ Batten 

an estimated percent rif the huge • -?*f ^ estnn- 
complex's entargy re q uinaiie nt Thus • W*! ^ 3 per 

the ^company saye^abwt 320,000! " r iccre 
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The succeas otthe ifauSi oBSotap^ 
in. and around the Ruhr 
scAand at Vodklingni, L* . 

has eacburag^i state admimstra;':; 3** 
tioris as wdl as themafcirboalarier? 
prises. ' Disakt.heafing P^^MSte rj^aad 

^ : ';V « an ° ns 

areas. The state>adm«astratim^>“^ 

North Rhine-WesBphalia QrfnchisrT 13 
chides die . Rnhrl hasy.nlready •• 

nounced its inreation. 
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Dept, of Press and Public Relations 
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Energy 2ooo 


Energy 2ooo 


Our future has already begun. At the Hanover Trade 
Fair 1980, from 16-24 April the Ministry of Economics 
and Transport of the Federal Land of Lower Saxony is 
staging an information exhibition which will provide 
the answers to the main political energy problems of 
the future. 


Energy 2000 
for 

Industry 

Household 

Transport 

in the “Niedersachsen Pavilion" 
at the comer of,Stahlstrasse and 
MannheimerStrasse, Hanover. 
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in Energy Demands Is Hoped For in Coming Years 
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J »hT3tfaf **» primury oMreyjiceds of ad- 
^A toioed MfiobfcVAnf Wtti optimis- 
jorecai^ of'coiBernmott and 


than 35,000 megawatts, (18,000 
MW for noefear stations, toe rest 
for coal-fired loses) were awaiting 


; cjxaxd t^ rf idiernative energy 
soorces x^ ^is dependanceon 
'tmditKHnd '— . and exhanstDdei ‘ 


^Lb5¥ fods only to P«»wrt by 
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Ba^ Verowth wbfchr » nbt fflKfy to reoo- 
• 'V'tfl » fcastDttfm the firatJulf of 

^ 1980*. Gwen the correlation bo- 

-Z~' * a ? Hfc-ftwea economic growth and eottgy 

*ane flMamJptiou, 1 the inaeasc _ in.'d&- 

! V*“ «a&aa W niand fcfC oWgyui the federal re- 
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leaner,' jri the Bundle Insti- 
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^&RSSES5ffi*J risTof only 2 
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r_- - 4 *** ’nns. howeVtr, postulates afcix- 
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'll ^ d (^ccsittflwtkHi to cbnsunmtkm (so the 

-•7.T--J;, Rs!in i» fe mhiMlbr liope) Aould rise fonr- 
''“^rDV » e id^froin 13 percent 


•', Another sabstandal ciuznk of en- 
ergy investment goes toward con- 
servation and better use of griffojg 
sources. The rescan* and tedmdo- 
gy minister, Vcdker Hauff, in an- 
-notuuang government expendxtnre 
of DM 10 bOfion on such pfrqjcc ts 
in the period 1980-83 (h is (k»ble 
Jhe annual ratt of investment in the 
rebyions eight jyeareX Bated some of 
the progress made in these areas 
and the poutatia] that atiS lay 
ahead: i 

. Takmg as. ah exanqde the use of 
remwabla energy sources, the num- 
ber of solar devices for water beat- 
ing — 4,000 in 1978 — doubled last 
year.' He said that the government 
was promoting demonstrations in 
pabhc bandings with grants of DM 
50 millian andMr. Banff was hope- 
ful that the devices would be incor- 
porated. .not only in individual 
bidkBngs bat entire housing proj- 
ects. 

Use of Waste 
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war stations, sot* 


. k-js.' “MlanokluMlwa me sancuqmng m nm w 

>*' h.*r^ '\n ‘ Hopes tmloytrwmiing flK stale- 

i: E.si^»n itriimate tiawarat im new plans for 
•• » r : li: Vafafe atomic d^ofial and repro- 
~ :> j- • osi’i lash Utwsafl^ : — atleat^ on to interim ha- 
‘.si.asx'asaayir r-?*i*^;X#utled a key to 
... 'the r woimp tinn - of -me. pri^grant 

■ ~ -'f in ae swt’(Qii(! ^ A«aawd'. hope .is the 
c issoftesconttacf awarded last month to 
'■■' i *qgjaftwedtUidon, West Gecmair^s 

• -.:. lie ujjnaw fe yafHng mK-fearpowerstatum baud- 
: ’ _Trj.:£:.. sat fpr sLseo»d i^00 megawatt sta- 

jtitoatOhD^Bttyiuna). . 

At thc^begmning of this year 


In thkkly populated areas he also 
foresaw the expansion of the use of 
waste heat in power stations and 
factories winch could lead to a sav- 
ing in the public power sopply of as 
mnch as 10 percent of dl consump- 
tion. Already in the Rohr district 
beating system, he said that 70,000 
honseholds saved or substituted 120 
million liters of heating ofi in 1978- 
79 which panted to the extent erf 
potential savings if the systems were 
o^.?mrtaL 

Electrical applian ces, said Mr. 
Hmrff, account far 80 percent of 
power consumption in the home. 
Acconling to studies up to 50 per- 
cent of corismimtian could be 
saved, half of it through the use of 
mlcrodectronic devices. 

.ha transport, the mixing of coal- 
based iwthannl with petrol (which 
already is the subject of experi- 
ments in West Germany — of 
which more later in this Report), 
and raising its proportion in motor 
fuel to 15 percent, could save as 
mnd) as 8 percent of the present 
petrol consumption. 

To promote coal as a substitute 
for imported oil and gas die govern- 
ment recently announced a lohg- 
tenn pr ogr a m to buffld 14 coal-icfin- 



of 36 percent to 45 percent, and 
would, at the same time, eliminate 
the sulphur emission before com- 
bustion and so cut operating costs. 

According to Prof. Sammet a ma- 
jor priority in a West German ener- 
gy program should be the best pos- 
sible use of crude oil itself, com- 
bined with conversion plants to re- 
place heavy fuel oil by coal. It 
might be encouraged by offering 
tax concessions to the investor. To 
release coal for oil substitution, nu- 
clear energy should be preferred in 
electricity generation. 

Fears Expressed 


Referring to the heavy energy-sav- 
ing and conserving investment pro- 
posals already mentioned. Prof. 
Sammet — and again many others 
in his position — fears that this 
would undermine the competitive 
position of West German industry 
vis-a-vis countries — such as France 
— which derived their energy sup- 
plies to a greater extent from rela- 
tively more cost-effective nuclear 
power. 


The idea of a “‘gas-pfennig 
(along the lines of the "coal pfen 
rug” which is being paid by con 
sumers of electricity to underpin ti« 
use of home-mined coal in powei 
stations) is likely to attract less sup 
port, from industry at any rate. 

The document also hints at tht 
possibility of using West Gerrnai 
technology — and presumably eng? 
neering hardware — at the points o. 
overseas coal production. For ex; 
ample it mentions importing “«» 
oil” produced in countries with am 
pie and cheaply exploitable cool de 
posits such as the United States 
Canada, Australia and Chi n a 
rather than importing the bullda 
and therefore costlier coal itself. 

Most studies on the country’s en- 
ergy prospects conclude that an in- 
creased contribution from nucleai 
energy is essential to avoid whal 
threatens to be a substantial energj 
gap — and a serious risk to contin- 
ued economic growth — before tb< 
end of the present decade. 


Limits to Coal 


Among those who lend support 
this concept is Manfred Lenn- 


"S 31 V.*-.. - 


Construction of a turbine for a Brazilian nudear power station by Kraftwerk Union in Mudbeam. 


ing (gasiCcation-liquidification) 
plants costing DM 13 billion. 

However, Mr. Hauff warned that 
even if West Germany’s entire octal 
output were converted into oil and 
gas, it coold reduce the country’s 
^dependence on oil imports by only 
12S percent 

{ In other words, there are timits to 
jthe use of coal, both bard and soft, 
which last year contributed 27.7 
percent to the country’s output of 
energy. It is not only a question of 
the economic viability of expanding 


home-based resources on the scale 
envisaged by the Bat telle study. In- 
vesting the equivalent of 12 percent 
of the grass serial product instead 
of the present 2 percent might rep- 
resent a cost to the economy as a 
whole, particularly to industry 
whit* could be prohibitive. 

Rolf Sammet, chief executive of 
the chemical concern Hoechst, re- 
cently voiced the fears of many 
when he spoke of the obstacles, 
both economic and technical, to 
substituting coal for oil or gas as a 


chemical feedstock, on a large scale. 
He reckoned that at least three tons 


of coal would be required to replace 
one ton of crude oil and considera- 


Prof. Sammet shares the doubts 
of many of his fellow executives 
about the government's DM 13 bfl- 


to this concept is Manfred Lean- 
ings, chief executive of the engineer- 
ing, transport and power group, 
Gutehoffnungshuetie (GHH). He 
found it appropriate to “cool the 
euphoria" over liquified coal as a 
petrol substitute and urged the fed- 
eral government to concentrate in- 
stead on coal gasification projects 
which, at least according to one of 
the companies concerned rXrupp- 
Koppers) has already reached the 
stage of producing synthetic natural 
gas (SNG) as well as gasoline at 
prices comparable to those prevail- 
ing in some countries. Indeed some 
believe that soft coal-based SNG is 
already cheaper than such gas pro- 
duced from heavy fuel oO and may 
become competitive with natural 
gas itself in the mid 1980s. 

Less Support 


The Berlin Economic institute 
calculates that, modest annual in- 
creases of 3.6 to 43 percent a year 
in power consumption by 1985 and 
3.2 to 3.6 percent increase between 


1985-1990. would produce a supply 
gap of 25.500 megawatt — the aif- 


gap of 25.500 megawatt — the dif- 
ference between the present capaci- 
ty of 16.000 MW commissioned or 
under construction and the required 
41.500 MW unless nuclear power 
station construction is resumed 
soon. 


The power supply industry’s own 
•sodation, VDEW, puts the addi- 


one ton of crude oil and considera- 
bly more energy used in the process. 
Moreover, the hydrogen content of 
crude oil and natural gas products, 
on the one band and coal on the 
other was a more significant factor 
for feedstock, than the calorific val- 
ues of the respective fuels. This 
made cool suitable as a substitute 
for fuel oQ in home or process heat- 
ing but not as a chemical feedstock. 


about the government’s DM 13 bil- 
lion long- term ooal refining pro- 
gram. It provides for the conversion 
of 12 million tons of hard coal and 
10 minion tons of soft coal a year 
into synthetic natural gas or liquid 
products. But, said Prof. Sammet, 
only two or three of. the 14 plants 
were planned as “combined' 1 power 
stations which would raise the use- 
ful heat produced by conventional 
power stations from the maximum 


There are signs that the govern- 
ment is not unsympathetic toward 
some of the doubts and fears of in- 
dustry. A discussion document 
speaks. of possible tax concessions 
for users of synthetic motor fuel, in- 
vestment grants for builders of coal- 
conversion plant, guarantee for 
minimum prices at selling such 
products and grants to bridge the 
cost gap between crude oil and coal- 
based products. 


association, VDEW, puts the addi- 
tional nuclear requirement for the 
decade at a not dissimil ar 23,200 
MW, of which 9.600 MW should 
enter the supply network betwen 
now and 1985 — a doubtful propo- 
sition in spile of the recent chink of 
light represented by the KWU con- 
tract. VDEW warns that the often 
suggested replacement of nudear 
capacity ,by coal-fired stations 


might be an equally doubtful prop- 
osition, partly because of the ab- 


osition, partly because of the ab- 
sence of suitable sites and the diffi- 
culties anticipated in obtaining ap- 
proval. 

For government and industry 
alike therefore the energy problem 
is one that has to be solved to avoid 
a threat to the future economic 
prosperity of the nation as a whole. 
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Work stations equipped with visual 
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display units for handling . 
correspondence and other word, 
processing tasks in your office. 
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Capable, terminal computers and 
small business computers for solving 
basic data, processing problems in a 
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A-cqmptete line of hardware and 

software designed for more 
self-service in your bank - from 
central processing unit to automatic 


cash dispenser 


As one of the fir&t computer 
manufacturers, we offer software 
developers the compactcbmput 


and a wide range of cost and time 
saving tools as d dedicated System 
In addition every user can ktem to 
operate the compact computer by 
means of “teachware 
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For travel service of tomorrow 
combining a network of.70Q travel 
agencies and 1,000 computer 
terminals, peparture and arrival 
information, reservations, ticketing 
and a lot more - for air, sea and rail 
travel - worldwide. 


More power for the people:who do 
big things w^th large quantises of 
data 
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Catching Up With the U.S. and Japan 


Silicon Chip Poses Difficult Challenge 


Revolution Is Looming 
In Telecommunications 


uter 


By Andrew Hargrave 


F rankfurt ohd — ai the 

beginning of the 1970s. mi- 


X beginning of the 1970s. mi- 
croprocessors were yet to enter the 
West German market Ten yean 
later it is being swamped. Domestic 
manufacturers are making deter- 
mined efforts to catch up with the 
dominant U.S. and Japanese sup- 
pliers. 

It is not an easy task. A computer 


10 percent of the corporation's 
worldwide sales, was financed by 
the concern itself. 

Overall, West German industry is 
responsible for more than 78 per- 
cent of its RAD costs. 

Siemens along with AEG Tele- 
funken and Valvo, West German 
associate of the Dutch Philips 


involves not only the suppliers and 
customers but also a range of sys- 
tems analysts, consultants and con- 
tract research organizations. 

The latest annual report of the 
Fraunhofer Society, West Germa- 
ny’s largest contract applied re- 
search institute, says, for instance, 
that processing and production is 


X yTUNlCH (IHT) — Technologies already known but not yet in 
JVJL general use promise to revolutionize c ommu n i ca ti ons in the 


in West Germany at the be ginning 

erf last year, ihroe-quaruas — 


Modular ■ Computer Systems 
(MODCQMP) and also setting up a 

manufacture iiiV?csL 


group, are among the 10 major cor- now both the hugest and the fastest 
pora lions fighting it out in the Eu- growing section in the whole insti- 


expert has even complained that 
“the Germans have missed this par- 
ticular boat.'" And the research and 
technology minister, VoOcer Hauff, 
was modest enough recently to ad- 
mit that the objective of West Ger- 


ropean microprocessor market with turn. r 
IBM, Mostek, Intel, Texas lustre- activi 
men is, Nippon Electric and Hita- techn 


lute. The main areas erf the section's 
activity include control systems 
technology for machine tools and 


meats, Nippon fcicctnc ana Hitt- technology for machine tools and 
chL Hitachi recently announced production plant (including numeri- 
plans for manufacturing semicon- cal process energy control) Hcx- 


many producing 10 percent of its 
own silicon chips — the bean erf the 


ductors at Landshut, Bavaria, with jbfe systems for handling assembly, 
an initial output of 300,000 units a computer construction 


microprocessor — was one yet to be 
achieved. 


A result of this large-scale import 
of technology is a substantial trad- 
ing deficit. In 1978, the value of in- 
tegrated circuits imported to West 
Germany was almost twice as high 
as those exported — DM 839 mil- 
lion as against DM 443 million de- 
spite the declining value of the dol- 
lar. 

German industrialists themselves 
tend to take a philosophical view. 
The Americans and the Japanese 
have, they say. stolen the much on 
the Europeans partly because of 
their large home markets and part- 
ly, in the case of Americans, be- 
cause of the major role the adminis- 
tration had played in aiding aero- 

K and defense research. Dr. 

Nasko, a member of the 
AEG Tel ef unken management 
board, died as an example the fact 
that his company had to find 75 
percent of its research and develop- 
ment expenditure from its own re- 
sources compared, for i>f«nnr» 
with General Electric’s contribution 
of only 40 percent. 

In the case of Siemens, the coun- 
try’s leading electronics concern, 
the proportion is even higher. More 
than 90 percent of the DM 2.7 bil- 
lion spent on research and develop- 
ment last year, amounting to nearly 


month. 

There are five major industries 
(accounting for nearly 30 percent of 
all West Germany's exports in man- 
ufactured goods) which are most 
acutely affected by the spread of 
the microprocessor. 

They include engineering, office 
and datapFOcessiag, optics and pre- 
cision instruments, the automobile 
industiy and electronics itself. 

Proportions 


operational planning, workshop 
and equipment layout, interface 
and safety technology. 


According to a recent study, the 
proportion of integrated circuits of 
all electronic components was 24 
perce n t in the United Slates and IS 
percent in Japan compared with 14 
percent in West Germany and 13 
percent to Western Europe as a 
whole. 

Another study carded out for the 
Ministry for Research and Develop- 
ment estimates that in Western Eu- 


One effect on the engineering in- 
dustry will be, according to Dr. 
Nasko, a substantial transfer of 
production business from the equip- 
ment manufacturer to the electronic 
component manufacturer: “The in- 
dustry is therefore forced, in order 
to maintain its competitive ability, 
to pursue growth through new 
products and not through increased 
volume production. Consequently 
the life cycle of products is short- 
ened and this demands flexible 
management as well as a significant 
shortening of the time-scale be- 
tween innovation and market en- 
try” 

In other words, nearly half of all 
the group's products sold in 1978- 
79 were less than 3 years old com- 


rope alone 5 million microproces- paredwjth under 40 percent five 
aors are likely to be sold thS year. y«rs before when the rmcroproces- 


In five years it may well be 25 mi- 
lion units, a fivefold increase. 
Worldwide sales may reach $24 bfl- 


years before when the microproces- 
sor revolution was still in its initial 
stages. 

The spread of microelectronics 


lion in value this year, a 60 percent also means a gradual switch from 
rise over the previous year — and hardware to software, from ana- 


this in a stagnant world economy. logue to digital technology in re- 
*'"■ ‘neenng is perhaps the big- search and dvdopment as wen as 
Id for microprocessor apph- the development of complex sys- 


cation — steering, control and so- terns instead of individual compo- 


perviaon which are to replace the, 
at present stQl dominant, mechani- 
cal or electrical instrumentation. It 


neats. Data processing, storage and 
peripherals win become essential 
parts of the manufacturing setup. 


This will have many facets, including vast improvements in long- 
distance communications — telephone, telegraph and telex. Words 
and pictures will be sent fay facsimile and the “electronic newspa- 
per" will appear an the domestic TV screen. Optical fiber wQl be 
substituted for copper cable and there will be still more kinds of 
personal word-processing, dictating and ceding devices. 

Making all these advances possible are the semiconductor and 
microprocessor. As far as West German manufacturers arc con- 
cerned. adaptations to, and improvements on American devices and 
techniques, and — in some cases — innovations stem largely from 
research and development by private enterprise. 

In tdroomnuininations, the biggest event is the Federal Post Off- 
ice’s decision to switch the telephone system from an analogue to a 
digital network. 

There will be six demonstration exchanges in 1982. The first series 
of digital exchanges is expected to be in operation in 1983, support- 
ed by the optical glass fiber transmission system which enables a 
spectacular increase in the number of simultaneous telephone 
conversations to be carried by a single cable! (The system, developed 
by Siemens, is now on trial in Frankfurt and Berlin). However, the 
complete changeover of the 3,000 West German exchanges is likely 
to take decades. 

The essence of digital technology is the conversion erf voice sig- 
nals into, a code which is then processed by the computer. It is 
simple and virtually free of interference due to microelectronics and, 
so far at any rate, wire-tapping-proof. (Whether it is to remain so, is 
another question. Each new technology has up to now managed to 
provoke its countertechnology.) 

Siemens is about to begin installing such systems in several for- 
eign countries, including Finland, Argentina, Libya and South Afri- 
ca. 

Inside offices, department stores and factories, a system of mi- 
croprocessor, stored-program telephone exchanges is being intro- 
duced, a gain fay Siemens among others. 

Orders of more than DM 250 million had been booked by the 
corporation by the end of last year, including one from the Europe- 
an Co mmissi on in Brussels providing for 20,000 extensions. 

Microelectronics are bringing similar improvements in the tele- 
printer (both text and pictures) and in data communications, includ- 
ing the storing and automatic recalling of information. 

West Germany has fallen behind other countries, including the 
United States, Britain and France in the introduction of teletext. 
This is the “electronic newspaper" which can be plugged into the 
existing TV sets of subscribers for news, air and rail timetables, 
stock exchange quotations, weather reports and other items. Field 
testing with 6,000 participants, is to start this year in the Berlin and 
DuesseJdorf. 


F RANKFURT com — Of the million and rose, by 41,6 percent . Mt^mar- ^Compwer Systems 
171,000 computers operating compared with the same period- In setting tqj a 

in West Germany at the beginning 1978. S • . joint company Wit h U A QWpo- 

of last year, three-quarters^ Of home market sales of DM 3.V; .ration fM djDmaanfac^om West 

128,600 — belong to the mcrocom- billion (induding office equipment) -Germany ot process. ttratioJ ^ys- 
puter or semi-independent terminal in the Gisthalf of last year, imports. 

category. • took a share almost twp-thhds. This AEG Tetanaten wiH to ve a. J Spcr- 

According to estimates by the underlines the con tmam g impact;of cent .share, ; also prpvsro a product 






category. 

According to estimates by the 
Diebold data-prooesting consult- - 
ants. A further 21,800 were some- 
what larger minicomputers while 
the 20,620 universal computet* just- 
12 percent of the total, were valued 
at more than DM 25 bQHon or 70 
percent of all amputees (valued at 
DM 35.8 biUian) installed in West 
Germany. 


AEG Tdefnnken wtH have a 75 
cent share, also provides* pro 


foreign — U&, Japanese and Euro- service for the systems: •- ~ • • 
pean — • producers in. West Gera*. . The approach by Nixdoif, a 


'l*£**% 


ay’s computer market. In one tingle much bat fkst growing cam- 

impartant sector — semiccnductoa pagy places the emphasis not so. 

a-nriamrlfrl mviwTC l hU oL. ® A. - » _ ‘ - 


S.CT 


— imports exceeded exports ‘by d- % 

most two to one in 1978: - in their apt 

The sweeping advance in microeK ^^tahs. 

lectrooks has, of course, profound- ' ^ ~ ; 

jy infiiHTM-nH . the .datarprooessmg ■ . 7“* ® 


much ou nmovatioo in devices but 
in their application imd the creation 


u; 


Germany. ’ ly influenced the data-prooessuag These. p articqlai ^f jqtp DOpti- 

Tbe estimates also showed that of ’ market, bochm West Gmnanya^ 
the 19,000 computers dux- worldwide. The West German sift- ..companies _oul ju y, fll-x BUa ng QT Jt- 

ingJ978 (a 20 percent increase over tude toward (he initial femi wined aSHSB 

the previous year). 80 percent were by the Untied States andd Japan mamd&qut^abg jh ^bt^co mpa- 
the micro ’ '*‘ B ‘ ““ 


year), 80 percent were 


'ting.' inwint' ognenti' computers 
^ ^nwfM ^ n iwt aythelnggef cooqja- 
ntessuefaras IBM, HoneyweD-BoU, 


8 percent universal computers. - 
The trend, is unmistakable. In v a. 
paper published redfady, three sa- 
entists at the Fraunhofer Society 
(Prof. H. J. Wamecke, Dr. H. J. 
Bullinger and Rolf Schlanch) 
predict that the number of office 
commuters co srin pi un to DM' 
ISlXuCM) apiecevrilf trSle by 1985, 
equaling 230,000 computers and 
nearly 1 million terminals. 

Process Control 


le. In a the microcomputer was first- intro- * The i Nixdriif strategy cstanly 
ree sa- duced, Germany bad nothin gtonf- seems- to base pajd omXs its sales. 
Society fer: but its significance for the fu- have dbnbkdin the years . 

. H. J. ture was dear. to DJVf l-25 ballum la 4 year; jwith its 

Uanch) -go we had a choice of strattgies US. mo.^dnhg a mm-, • 

f — wimtiateortofoUow.HaSre ^crease at 

3 ' fdlowed the first sxraregy; we might 25 pert5mt -—T' 

y - have gone as far in 10 years as we An itiqwrtant erf The tfixv- 

18 an “ stand today, but the fimemseWould doif strategy is dxr exfiemdy hi^i.> 


4 : its sales. 


dorf.stoategy ia-*e d 



have been very high. This"aOTlies.to proppaioa : cf, t^^ 

all. Europeans. But with, J&t 4foL- gs®wi xa- -msfelSng^and^ sdykmg^ 


Dtebold’s earlier figures for or- 
ders for rite various types of com- 
puters confirm such an increase. 
During 1978. orders for universal 
and office computers in West Ger- 
many rose by 15 to 20 percent, 
those for minicomputer and process 
control by 20 to 25 percent and for 
terminals by 30 to'40 percent. 

However, not all or even the ma- 
jor part of these new installations 
and orders have' benefited the do- 


Iawer-strategy/ we are catching up 
fast."- .- - 

An aspect of tins cat drin g-qp 
process is the purchase riC parma- 
pation in or coopdnthmy.wkh' 
known market leaders. F Or. exam- 
ple; Siemens ha* been- exchanging 
ideas with the UJ5. ccuqputar finn 
Intel wilt ma^rfawntm Ttrfflj pro-' 
cessors- The concern has bon^tir l? 
percent orf the equity of the' Ad- 
vanced Micro Devices Cot^^and 
started up a joint manofactnrrag fa- 


harmvaxe, almost tW<Hlnrd* ;<rf , the - 

entire peraomuti erf ll^OO. .-’ " & the 3 ' w - ! 

data processing 'jj[ otng 

lev “Heim: ' 
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mcstic cooqiuter industry. Aithou&h 


— AJL 


The T^ixdorf ^ dc oeA ife* few -Heim ' 
mg data proce3smg jhrqugh team- ;i dd be ^ P 
nal netwwks withm anocgamlanoa Mr. Du?! 
— - hanks, stores, kxal goNtounent «i the k«cv 
mnts^ete. -— Ts ro bri^e the ftefl&-’ nu^b 3 1 dou 
nolpgical gap”, bdweea JaigixraiuF . ^ reeime 
smaller systems, ^ idauoas. 


in the firsttialf of last vwr domestic flounced _a agreement wWi^fte^.^ anaBer systems. . & iriau«u 

output of data-processing devices Western Ihgiral CfflpOTrtim Lfft, matothe conqnnCT K^; ^ are ** 

roseby 5.1 perSt toM? 2.66 bO- from the Utnirri Stales) for .fhe Heto anaBer companies, had atthe ■ 
lion (according to the industry’s mannfacture of^ ^“floppy (htiCTO- same ame.. ou(bles^ te tBy^^^ 
trade association VDMAk of whidi Sjwponentii:. , • t . ... nies. too^to u^proye JhOT Conuun- ^ mewtt 
more than half was exported, im AEG Tejefunken has also, motions wi* theirTiraachejraiid D uctt p 
pons, valued at DM 1:97 billion ex- strengthened its oqmputtr a«ndnes assooates.; .. -• ■ ‘ : : - taking c 

ceeded exports by nemiy DM 500 by acquning a 25 percent share in .’ :■ \ tm siting 


Senator. 

Tie functional alternative 
,iasset 

a newstandard. 


The Opel Senator has been 
developed and built with the 
principles of functional design 


excellent fuel economy with no 
sacrifice in elegance. 

For responsive handling and 


gent design and attention to , - pa^hrmatice, cx®tfort t : ^5^K; 

detail , ■ economy; and.yalue thatfe;.; r ■- 


- «js that bis inn 
jjauani co: I* 
ric local Schwab 
. i bn closer tc 


foremost in mind By designers positive driving comfort, the 


The Senator’s optional 5- • second to rionid ’’ writers 


and engineers who were 
aware of the need for an opti- 
mal balance of comfort, 
performance, and economy. 

Take Senator’s ultra-modem 
shape, for example. Here func- 
ticmal aerodynamics have 
resulted in reduced wind noise, 
enhanced stability, and 


Senator's functional design 


speed manual transmission • 
has a top gear which lowers 


features a technically advanced engine revolutions at a given 
suspension system: McPherson . road speed, thereby reducing 


The thorough approachto: -./mk ‘working i 
functional d^Tgri.fii^: isfbundini 
.. ; the Senator is alsaareflected ■ . xuacme. but !( 


stmts in front and a fully 
independent design with 
spacesaving mini-block springs 
at the rear. 

The Senator's interior reflects 
the same standards of intelli- 


fuel consumption and mechanl- 
cal wear. 

In short through functional . 
design all three versions - ; > 
Senator, Senator C, and Senators 
CD -set a new standard for /- 


•'fine cars. 

. : . T^driyeSfrt&pbtet your r ; . 
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Duerr Rules at AEG 

-■- v /- : v- - By Andrew. Hargrave 
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(IHT) — Until 

___ ^ -}|<ijMie of . January, Hodz 
Daerr. 46, was Kde known outside 
the stare rrfTktden-Wumtenberg, or 
in capital £chwab^tily of 
Snr^gart-3. ’•*-■' 1 .’ >>•■'• 

.It is true that the family firm he 
took ewer as sole drief in : 1967 
ad tiered -a respectable turnover of 
DM 370 jnilBon. last year and. was 
employing 3/jGO- people, and that 
&jT y^«p .yeais he'naabcgg a tough 
but •* «jdoy ; respected negotiator 
jfwrifag the local metal mdtotdcs in 
ifiac usaions 'ualh 1G MetaM, the 
ootid's. Hugest ttadc nxuosa. Never-- 


those 2 consider to be equal part- 
ners and who have the same rights 
as 1 have.” 
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Heinz Doerr 
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t j^oce, when the troubled' AEG 
Tdrfahken's new board chairman. 
Dr.. Hans Fridcrtehs, named Mr. 
Dutari;a* Chief executive within - 
nmtntes of (aiiagthe diair Jan. 15, 
tfiere. : 5 ras . aii ; audible gasp of 
somnse ■ in ibe mistrial commnni- 
gS* tioti fcwTfcinz WhosT 
1 there could be no greater con- 
trjp^k between Mr- Doerr and his 
piod&xssoz, -the knowledgeably 
tdtigh, batsomeWhai dour Dr. Wal- 
terGpa, whose regime foundered 
OT . iiMfaKtrial relations. For Mr. 
Doerr products are second to peo- 
pJft; • .• ' 

, He cdaiios to have known person- 
alty -a huge proportion of the 'em- 
ployees bribe Duerr group and his 
mat act after taking on the AEG 
job was to start visiting its 80 facto- 
ries, hewing that his friendly face, 
hk optimism, arid; not least his un- 
nristakaWe local Schwabian accent 
will bring jbihr .closer to the con- 
cern’s 150^1000 workers. 

’ “tamosedto working in a demo- 
o^gnwp,'’ 1* referring to 
his experien c e, as a negotiator. My 
job isnoMjodictaty but ip persuade 


He is heartened by some early 
.successes! His first visits included 
“miss , factories” such - as the AEG 
Karris turbine works in Nuremberg 
and the Olympia office machinery 
factory at Wilhemshaven. Leucxs of 
sroport from the works councils 
followed almost immediately. 

“I explained to them in their own 
language that we axe wording in an 
mtematiaaal environment «n«t that 
.some products, like typewriters, 
cannot be produced in Germany 
economically he said. 

1 “I have received counterpropo- 
■ sab some of which were quite good. 
And they know that even if some 
nooviabte units have to contract. — 
after all, we don't want to keep los- 
ing money — there are others which 
are doing' wdl and may absorb 
some of our redundant people.” 

With his experience as head of a 
family firm, Mr. Duerr*s main prob- 
lem appears to be not the complexi- 
ty of AEG Tel ef unken but his natu- 
ral inclination to keep all the reins 
in his own hand: “I’ll have to disci- 
pline myself and Jeam how to dele- 
gate^ 1 he admited ruefully. 

Mr. Dnerr gives the impression 
that he will learn fast. AEG Tele- 
funken’s huge capital xeconstruc- 
lion following a disastrous loss of 
DM 960 milli on last year was car- 
ried out by a bank consortium ted 
by Dr. Friderichs Dresdner Bank, 
which is certain to keep a dose eye 
on the new Mr. Duerr, particularly 
in the first vital year. 

So, apart from his own manage- 
ment board Which eontainc people 
with long experience both in their 
own spheres and of AEG itself, he 
will have to cope with the bankers 
looking for quick results. Nor can 
be expect lenience from Dr. Frider- 
ichs, the former federal economics 
minister, who must be just as con- 
cerned justifying his own personal 
choice — or else. 

Moreover, Mr. Duerr has inherit- 
ed the “Gpa plan** which indudes 
the shedding of 13,000 employees 
and the closure of some unprofit- 
able works. The plan may be sound 
in financial terms but runs counter 
to Mr. Duerr’s own instinct of hav- 
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Using computer for quality control at Grundig. 


DM 21 Billion Was Spent 
On 1 R&D Projects in ’79 


(Continued on Page 15S) 

talized concerns with a high ratio of 
overseas investment. 


mg people as his first priority. Yet 
thnate the ii 


he does not underestimate the im- 
portance of products '"which figure 
very highly in his vision of the fu- 
ture. 


In the chemical industry, almost 
10 percent of all employees (more 
than 50,000) are engaged in R&D. 
and make up well over a quarter of 
all West German R&D personnel. 
The industry is dominated by the 
big three — Bayer, Hoechst, BASF 
— which are among the world's top 
five chemical concerns, the other 
two being Du Pont of .the United 
States, and ICI of Britain. Research 
costs are. particularly heavy in the 
pharmaceuticals sector, winch con- 
tarns, in addition to the big three, 
such international firms such as 
Schering, Merck. Boehringcr of 
M annheim and of lugelheim. Re- 
search expenditure could amount to 
as much as 15 to 70 percent of turn- 
over. and it is reckoned that devel- 
oping a single new drug may cost as 
much as DM 90 million. 

The electrical/ electronics sector 
is dominated by Siemens and AEG- 
Tdefunkcn, though >t also contains 
a number of successful smaller 
firms. R&D expenditure by Sie- 
mens reached DM 2.7 billion, or 9 
percent of sales, in 1978-79. AEG- 
Telcfunken. in spite of heavy losses 


that culminated in a drastic last- 
minute institutional support opera- 
tion toward the end of last year, 
spent Dm V billion, or 7 percent of 
its sales, on R&D last year. AEG 
intends to increase R&D expendi- 
ture by a further 10 percent in 1980 
despite severe cost-cutting in other 
sectors of the business. 

The significance of R&D is fur- 
ther underlined by the speed in 
worldwide product development, 
particularly in the electronics Sec- 
tor. While in 1965 only 10 percent 
of sales consisted of products less 
than 10 years old, by 1977 the pro- 
portion rose to 40 percent, and it is 
still rising fast. 

The silicon chip and microproces- 
sor technology has further acceler- 
ated the process. In the case of Sie- 
mens, more than 40 percent of the 
sales today comprise products less 
than five years old. The effect on 
the user industries, including engi- 
neering and the automotive indus- 
try. has been spectacular. It is 
fueled above all oy sharp interna- 
tional competition, particularly 
from the United States and Japan 
but also from France, Italy, Britain 
and some newly industrialized 
countries. 


— -A.H- 
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EVERY HOUR. EVERY (USS. 




TraV ei by train without waiting. There’s an Intercity every 60 minutes. Direct to 
47 cities At top speeds of 200 kilometers per hour. Intercity is the fastest through train 

in Germany^ cjous jn 1st class, with a comfortable 2nd class and a dining car in 

-the middle of the train. We say, your appointment calendar is our timetable. So climb 
aboanl We’li take you where you’re going. With 14 -16 departures to each city ev**day. 

Only the streetcar goes more often. 



DieBahn 


Aircraft Sector Faces Profound Changes 


TLyfUNICH (IHT) — The West 
1VJ. German aircraft industry, 
modest in global terms because of a 
1 0-year hiatus after World War EU 
is expected to undergo profound or- 
ganizational changes over the next 
Fewyears. 

There are two main reasons: the 
breakup of the German-Dutch air- 
craft group VFW-Fokker, and the 
need to buDd on the success of the 
wide-bodied airliner Airbus in the 
face of fierce competition, particu- 
larly from the United States. 

The national' components ■ of 
VFW-Fokker have already begun 
their independent • existence but 
'there are formidable difficulties in 
merging — as both the federal gov- 
ernment and Messerechmjtt-fioel- 
kow-Blohm (MBB) would dearly 
wish — VFW with the latter. 

The main stumbling block seems 
to be the 35 percent stock held in 
the | defunct VFW-Fokker 

which U ni b^Ta^ologi es, 
corporation with a 26 percent hold- 
ing, is keen on acquiring. The com- 
bined stock would give, the Ameri- 
cans a dominant voice in VFW and 
a strong one in a merged MBB- 
VFW, an outcome neither the gov- 
ernment nor MBB are likely to wel- 
come. United Technologies is 
amoqg others a. supplier of aircraft 
components. A large stake in the 
West German aircraft industry 
could create a UJS. foothold not 
only in the European civil aircraft 
industry but also in its defense mar- 
ket. 


MBB, is at present studying three 
options, one of which is a 
“stre tched " version of the original 
A-300, accommodating up to 300 
passengers instead of the present 
250. 

A second option is fo rs smaller, 
short- to-medium h»ni aircraft, nar- 
row bodied and seating around ISO 
persons, fewer than the 200 capaci- 
ty of the A-310. 

Third Study 


the 

in 



A third study concerns a three or 
four-engined, long-range aircraft 
with a seating capacity of up to 200. 
In other words more economical for 
routes of more than 6.00Q. miles 
with lower passenger densities than 
the Boemg-747s, Tri-Slar-500s or 
DC- 10s. 

But while decision on the first 
two studies, particularly the first 
one, may be made in the next few 
years, the third option concerns the 
aircraft requirements of the 1990s, 
possibly beyond. (A new urgency 
may of course be injected into the 
industry by the escalating prices of 
aviation fuel, demanding greater 
economy in consumption). 

Prof. Gera Madehmg, chief exec- 
utive of MBB, has no doubt hims elf 


that the Europeans are having to 
broaden the range of their passen- 
ger aircraft further "as part of our 
strategy in facing competition, par- 
ticularly from the U.S.* 

Although the official merger of 
MBB-VFW may be delay 
two companies are co 
many areas, indiiiiing 
the nudtmafion Tornado jet fighter 
and various European space proj- 
ects. MBB itself is involved, with 
other German companies, in several 
such projects including Spacelab. 
the rocket project Anane, televi- 
sion, weather and communications 
satellites, eta 

Although MBB is not lam: by 
world standards, it is broadly-based 
— one of the few aircraft companies 
in the worid manufacturing its own 
helicopters (in cooperation with 
Kawasaki, of Japan). A blueprint of 
a future generation of transport hel- 
icopters, in cooperation with 
French, British and Italian compa- 
nies, is already on the drawing 
board. 

The technological excellence of 
MBB has been acknowledged in the 
UE. magazine Aviation Week mid 
Space Technology, which puts the 
west German concern among the 



leaders in Europe employing cot 
puterized manufacturing tec! 
niqoes. 

A 

percent 

are engaged _ — 
opment. As well over 50 percent 
the company's work involves d 
Tense, much of it is funded by tl 
federal government. However Prc 
MadeUmg emphasizes that it st 
spends between DM 35 million ar 
DM 50 million a year of its ov 
resources on Future devdopmer 
including projects such as the tran 
port helicopter. 

Government financing of aer 
space technology is itself ben 
stepped up considerably over tl 
period 1980-82. The federal coot 
bution of DM 1.3 billion (40 pc 
cent up on the previous four year 
is to be supplemented by the sta 
administrations by a further D 
400 million. About half the Gover 
ment contribution will tie spent 
the civil sector, in particular to it 
prove the viability of the Airbus 1 
reduced .weight, lower fuel co 
sumption and economies in produ 
tion. 


— A.HL 


Economic Miracle Seen Slowing Dowi 


Leading Exponent 


MBB already is among the lead- 
ing exponents of air and space trav- 
el in Europe: It supplies almost one- 
third of Airbus Industrie’s A-300, 
the wide-bodied medium-haul, 
twin-engined aircraft, including 
most of the body and the interiors. 
The three-nation corpotation has al- 
ready received around 200 firm or- 
ders as wcQ as 80 optional ones for 
the A-300 of which 200 are already 
flying. 

At the be ginning of the year, there 
were also 63finn orders and 66 op- 
tions for its smaller version, the A- 
310 which is due to go into service 
in 1982-83. 

Airbus Industrie reckons it may. 
sell 500 more in the next 10-15 yean 
in addition to the 404 orders and 
options it holds for the two aircraft. 

The active life of an aircraft mod- 
el is estimated to be around 20 
years, to which should be added 
about 10 years of development 
work. Airbus Industrie, including 


(Continued from Page IS) 
cent development The United 
States (the largest recipient), 
France, Belgium-Luxembourg, 
Switzerland and Brazil are the most 
popular outlets for German capital. 

Among the main indus trie*, the 
leaders m foreign investment are 
chemicals, electrical/ electronics, 
iron and steel, engineering, (A ex- 
ploration and processing, and the 
automotive industry. Finan cial in- 
stitutions such as banks and insur- 
ance companies also are substantial 
investors of German capital abroad. 

Foreign trade is the lifeblood erf 
West German industry. With ex- 
ports accounting for between a 
quarter and a third of the coon try's 
industrial output, while about 15 
percent of wood trade is invoiced in 
Deutsche marks (second highest af- 
ter the UE. dollar), the stakes are 
understandably high. 

The bulk erf West German indus- 
try’s research and development is 
applied, as opposed to basic, which, 
supported by innovation and Im- 
provement in techniques, is a pow- 
erful weapon in Che battle for con- 
tinued prosperity. And it is not only 
the giants who wage it. Small and 
medium-size firms increasingly 


receive official backing and are now 
part of the battle. 


Nevertheless, in spite of the 
temptation to match subsidization 
by trading rivals, and instances — ' 
such as aerospace, hard coal and 
shipbuilding — where subsidies are 
actually given. West Germany re- 
mains an open market Government 
contracts and other forms of official 
aid are less «h«n 22 percent of what 
is spent by industry on research and 
development despite a continuing 
increase in the government's ex- 
penditure on such. aid. 


Open Market 


In addition to energy, one of the 
government's major interests is pro- 
moting and encouraging Social ex- 
pansion in data processing, an area 
m which West Germany still lags 
behind the United States and Ja- 
pan, both in software and applica- 
tions. Egon Overbeck, chief execu- 
tive of the steel and engineering 
group Mannesmann, is not alone in 
suggesting that while Europeans 
managed to adapt and even im- 


prove upon technologies originating 


in the United Stales, U.S. domina- 


tion is not likely to be ended in tl 
foreseeable future in such fields 
reactor techniques, aircraft co 
s unction, communications ai 
semiconductor technologies. 

Still. West Germany has a hij 
standing in applied research and d 
velopment among the industrials 
nations. A recent survey by the I 
siilut der Deuischen Wirtsdu 
(German Economic I ns ti tut 
places West Germany second aft 
the United States in research ai 
development spending per capita. 

In terms of share of the gross □ 
tional, or social, product spent < 
research and development, the I 
stiiute places Germany (at 1.9 pt 
cent of the GSP spent) third aft 
the United States (2.1 percent) ai 
the Netherlands (2 percent). But 
also notes that in 1971-78, the re 
of growth in research and develo 
meat expenditure followed the o 
posite course. The United Stat 
and Germany produced the sma 
est annual increases (6.6 and 5 
percent respectively) compared wi 
Italy (15 percent), France (14 p< 
cent), Japan and Britain (13 pace 
each). The gap between the leadc 
and the laggers is narrowing. 


How you can profit from 
the German e co nomy 


Development of an assumed investment of DM 10,000 In UWFONDS shares In various currencies 
since the formation of the fund indudlng the reinvestment of afl distributions 


Currency 

Equivalent 
of DM 100 



Invested at 
formation of 
UNIFONDS 

Equivalent 
' of DM 100 

Value of shares 
at the 

redemption price 

Performance 

in% 

on 12th April 1956 

on 31th December 1979 

Deutsche Mark 

_ 

10,000.- 

- 

60,59436 

+ 505.9 

US Dollar 

2a8i 

2,380.95 

57.75 

34,993.24 

+ 1,369.7 

Pound Sterling 

a 50 

850.34 

25.95 

15,724.24 

+ 1,749.2 

Swiss Francs 

104.11 

10,411.47 

92.25 

55,89830 

+ 4369 

Belgian Francs 

1,190.46 

119,048 

1.617.34 

980,017 

+ 723.2 

French Francs 

8a 33 

8,33a 33 

232.99 

141,178.80 

+ 1,594.1 

Dutch Florins 

90.48 

9,047.62 

110.02 

66,665.91 

+ 636.8 

Italian Lire 

14365 

1,486,547 

46,577 

28,223,035 

+ 1.798.6 

Austrian Schillings 

619.05 

61,904.94 

719.94 

436.243.04 

+ 604.7 

Japanese Yen 

8,571 

857,118 

13,831 

8,380.806 

. + 877.8 


UrHfonds, one of the largest German invest- 
ment funds, offers you a convenient partici- 
pation in the growing German economy. 
Unifbnds invests only in stocks of leading West 
German companies. Therefore, Unifonds is 
backed by the efficiency 
of the German economy, 
the hiph quality of its 
goods and services and 
the stable D-Mark. 

Unifonds is managed by 
Union-lnyestment-GeseH- 
schaftmbH of Frankfurt/ 

Main, one of the most 
highly experienced 
German fund management 
companies. It offers the 





added safeguard of operating within the strict 
framework of the German Investment Com- 
.panyAct 

Unifonds shares can be bought or sold at 
any time through your bank or broker. Prices 
■^4 . are published daily in the 

•' .• international Herald Tribune 
r ^ v H ..- • and jn the Financial Times. 

‘ Unifonds shares are traded 

on the 810015 exchan 9 es in 
Amsterdam, Antwerp, 
Brussels and Vienna. Uni- 
fonds shares a>e also avail- 
able from any bank in West 
Germany and through our 
agents/partners in the 
following countries: 



Austria 

Qanoaaansch a Wtefts 
ZentralbanJcAG 
Herron uadse 1, Po*t!ach 50 
A-iOTl Vienna 


KradJetbankSA 

UixembourgeoiSB 

43, Boulevard Royal 

&P.1108 

Luxembourg 


Hong Kona 

Malaysia 

Singapore 


Belgium 

Dewaay, Sebflle. Servafcj, 
van Compenhout & Ge. 

Boulevard Anapaefi 1 
B-100O Brussels 


Netherlands 
AJgemene Bank 
Nederland HV. 
Vtyzefctlraat 32 
Postbox 669 
Amsterdam 


Personal Financial 
Consultants Ltd 
World Trade Center 
P.O.Box 20927. 
Causeway Bey 
Hong Kong 



invc^lirent 


Banquede 1'lndochine 

et da Suez 

96. Boulevard Hauasmann 
F-75Q06 Paris 


Bank Morgan 
LaboucbereMV 
Tesselschadestraat 12 
Pd8t box 154 
Amsterdam 


Personal Financial 
Consultants Ltd 
c/o Hams Graham 
and Partners SdnBdh 
a 1204 Bangunan Fitzpatrick 
86 Jalan Raja Chidan 
Kuala Lumpur 
Malaysia 


Union-investment -Gesail&eftan mbH 
Neue Maimer strafln 33-35 6000 Frankfurt am Maim 6 


Coupon For more Information please contact 
our a gents/ partners - sea above - or 
Union-Investmenl-Gesellschatt mbH.. Postfach 1 67 67. 
D -6000 Frankturt/W est -Germany 


Japan 

Wako Securities Co. Ltd. 
14. Koumfcno. 2 -Chome 
NJhonbeshl. Chuo-Ku 
Tokyo 


Switzerland 
E GutzwaiertCle. 
Kaufhauwjasse 7 
CH -4001 Basel 


Luxembourg 
BanqueGAnArale 
du Luxembourg S.A. 
27, Avenue Monterrey 
BP- 1906 
Luxembourg 


Hentscn&Cie 

IS. Rueda laConateria 

CH-I2TI Geneva 


Personal Financial 
Consultants Ltd. 
c/o Consulasia Pte Ltd 
HOTS Ocean Building 
CoOyer Quay 
Singapore i 


ss 

INI 

se 


Sender 


MS 


J Vbntobd&Co. 
BahnhotsimBea 

CH-8022 ZGrich 




















tty to have aB its new products exa- 
mined for possible harmful effects 
on the environment. Chemist* al- 
ready In use may also be submitted 


throughout Europe, so that West filtered. advances are likely, partly because 

German industry should not be However, pollution control itself of tighter regulations in the U.S. 
handicapped in international com- Is a mayor industry in West Germa- which are likely to be duplicated in 


petition. 




ny, often providing work within the Europe: 


attempt to co mpe te with the IBM&, 
Honeywdls, NCRs, Sperry Uuivacs 
in this field, even in the limited sec- 
tor of computers for universities. 
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is associated with our trading activities. 

On the contrary” . 

This was how Wilhelm Merton, founder of In the world of today, a good show is no longer 

Melallgesellschaft in Frankfurt, described the performed discreetly, behind the scenes. This 
style of his Company. A spirit of enterprise, also holds good for the trading activities of 
stability, watchful observation of the market and Metallgesellschaft Backed by tradition, experi- 
shrewd planning provided even at that date the ence and a considerable financial potential, 
impetus for toe launching of Metallgesellschaft the experts of Metallgesellschaft are also active 
as a worldwide organization for international at the LME on behalf of the firms of their own 

trading in metals and ores. Today the Frankfurt Group and of j 

Company, with its research, mining, smelting, intemational^^^ — v 

processing, engineering and plant contracting, 
as well as transport operations, is one of 

title leading trading concerns in the world. ^ 


Metallgesellschaft AG 
Reuterweg 14, Postbox 3724 
D-6000 Frankfurt am Main 1 

Metallgesellschaft Ltd.* 
19-21 Great Tower Street 
London EC3R 5AQ 

The Ore & Chemical Corp. 
605 Third Avenue 
New York, NY 10016 
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SE 2000. The ideal synthesis of "normal’' type- SE 1000 CD. The typing care machine for ttie . _ 

writer and electronic text processing system: fully modem office. With correction device. dualpteh. , 

integrated typing comfort, lightnmg-quick correc- exchangeable typing core, carton cassettes, also W*-. 


integrated typing comfort, lightning-quick correc- 
tion. perfect text processing and formating, auto- 
matic text repetition 


I. ..... - >» -J — ‘ -vt U M ' . ■ . - - . .... - -■ 

coloured, numems repeat funefions aid consumer- and tartan rfctoon, halt space device^.: . • 
specific model versions. . - r ■ ; : _ 


• Ring Dealing Member of 
the London Mclal Exchange 





Junior 10/12. Sturdy, compact portables with 
variable mteriiner. tabulator and automatic repeal 
function fori be space bar Paper capacity 318 mm. 


12 P. Printing adding machine. Safe "touch -type" 
operation through extremely big plus/minus key. 
Fast printer, 3-mgif grouping also with 12-cfigit 
results versatile percentage automatic. 


PD2/PD1, Printing desk-topand hand- held ; 
calculate wirt ^ me high performance capaWides 
of a high printout office cafciriator. Uncomplicated.' 
JnJuoH printer, re-cmarQ^btebatteriOB^peramtage 
automatic 2 item counters. 


fe'- 








D 100. Mams independent desk-top calculator, Sotar MnL Very flat, folding sotar celt cateutatpr. . »J*10-^>QdaHylt»^.CTtorWa which w as sm^ 
10 - digit all- round model, with green digitron display, even works under normal office bghtang. fVS-rfigrt .. « R credo crystal df®ptey .• Up to- 

<t. key memory. 3 percentage keys, item counter liquid crystal display, memory,. percentage key.; . - 2 yew wWicad beasty Oianpe.^mtmy crf oga 

* Ia. — * — * — mim(b im § atilAivialifi ? . ttnfl uVRUftn RlA nfBfiHfffMVWVMUnflSm, * 


and connection for an adapter. 


liquid crystal display, memory, percentage key. 
square root automatic. 


i 1 
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2 yasra wimota twtar^imaflge.-dBnamty of operas 
8on*rough ftte •: 
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Trfumph-Adler office machines 
demonstrate their technical superi- 
ority and top quality work-manship 
in more than 140 countries through- 
out the world. Day after day. In the 
field of computers. In typing, 
in calculating. In copying and tele- 
copying. 

Office machines and accessories 
from Triumph-Adler are known 
world-wide as a forward-looking 
consumer-oriented product line, 
and we now present a comprehen- 
sive selection. 

We are not only out in front. We are 
constantly increasing our lead. As 


we have done forthreegeneratiqns. 
Through syste matic research arid . 
development, ■ ' \ " 


for better work. 


Office Machines 


Plena Bandit* fare *«f«3houtt*Bgation " j - - 

. more mfimrahonbri - . y - 
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Natural Gas Revival Intensifies 


jfijsSEN flHTT ^ ,The. diaeowery = : 


ifa-pl energy was further strerigth- 
gk by thediscovEiy o t 'gas fields, 
r^nortiiera Norur Sea* (be pres- 
Sqb g pd emloitaKEty of assooai- 
a^sinoflwcHs, avast network of- 
uTVmf amtersea pipelines, effi- 
g jrt ftww pnr t of figinficdnateral. 
SVuiGJ.and: mote recently, imf 
gjvHxajnlsmt^ of 

wjducmr syathdicL natural- gas 
gjQ)" £nodi cqalingujlng the 


federal jrepnblic last year came from 
abroad: 

and. the Worth Sea is cxpenajTto 
Increase throughout the aurent 
: decade, especially at the expense of 
(also imported, but lai^dy from the 
: less stable Middle East) erode oiL 
Oil's share, the authorities hope, 
should decline by folly one-fifth, to 
; around 40 percent of the total pri- 
mary energy consumption by 1990. 

Future supplies of gas will also be 
boosted by the recent multination 
contract with Nigeria for deliveries 
of hqmd natural gas (LNG) in the 
early 1980s. After 1990, the pros- 
pects for gas are less direr. Table 1 


£S: recently ii;jn .1967, gasjiro* 
a mat \S percent qf west ; 
primary energy rcqmre- 
EfiLBy 15w it iose to 5.4 percent 
ylast year the oontribadon of 
gsja gas -reached' 16 -percent of ‘ 
E^tjrc ra&iary • energy maricet- 
test bah the supply was taken 
gby industry (with the iron and : 

^l^^S^consuming aL>m 
■o^ffds of gas used in industry as. 
LfeJri arotmd^ erttarter in power 
pw md nearfv a fifth m- the 

bmtondfo commerce. : 

^weret. The steadily owing 
hvedf jps in the West German 
MW xhaxket .lres in recent -years 
pmadrieved alntost entirely by an 
o ' imparts.; Home-pro- 
Scd gait increased its dime oaSy 
i ' around - 6 percent bc- 

• Zm 1973 muUart yean. Imported 
,f wminly from the Netherlands 
^ Narw^Cbottofrom tfae So- 


t r+n* to 10 percent daring the 
mnpaanL""." 

- E I H UNGS* 'Attb^edier mate- than two-thirds 
[ the natural gasddrratd in the 
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pects for gas are less dear. Table 1 
below rives one estimate, by the 
World Energy Conference of 1978, 
on the respective reserves and con- 
sumption of the world’s three main 
fossil facts— coal, oS and gas. 

.There is therefore serious imbal- 
ance between the available reserves 
of each of these vital fuels and their 
exploitation, particularly that of 
gas. Even if one considers the sub- 
■ stantial amounts of gas which are at 
present flared off offshore well 
(some of which could be captnred 
and either piped ashore or liquified 
and transported off the well itself) 
natural gas h«a a limited Hfespan. 
The best and most economical sub- 
. stitnles appear to be synthetic natu- 
ral gas (SNG) to be won from coal, 
hard or soft, especially as gas, with 
-a heat loss averaging only 25 per- 
cent, is a wry economical fuel. 

The snbject of gasification has al- 
ready been discussed in the article 
on coaL However it is worth repeat- 
ing that in the view of some experts 
SNG distilled from soft coal is al- 
ready cheaper than gas won from 
fuel ofl ana may compete with natu- 
ral gas itself by the mid-1980s, espe- 
cially if the real price rises at an an- 
nual rate of at least 2 percent, which 
: it probably w3L 

There are at present two major 
plants in West Germany for the 
gasification of coaL One is the Ruhr 
TOO operated jointly by Ruhrkohle, 


its power station subsidiary Sleag, 
and Ruhrgas, the country's leading 
gas u tflity, with 75 percent support 
from the federal government in its 
first phase it wQl process 1 mil li on 
tons of hard coal a year to produce 
500 million cubic meters of SNG. 

It is eventually to be trebled in 
size (at Lhe cost of DM 1.8 billion) 
and integrated at a later stage with 
a high temperature nuclear reactor 
to produce steam. 

Proven Process 

A second major gasification plant 
is to process 1 million tons or soft 
coal a year to deliver SNG for the 
.production of methanol in chemical 
works. It will cost around DM 600 
million and be located in the Rhine 
district where recoverable 1 reserves 
of several billion tons of soft coal 
exist. Gasification will be bared on 
the already proven Winkler process 
developed try RJbetnbraun, a subsi- 
diary of the public utility RWE, 
which has been operatin g an experi- 
mental facility (with a throughput 
of 1 ton of sort coal an hour) at Frc- 
chen, since 1978. 

As for the recovery of gas from 
hitherto uneconomic offshore 
fields, the north German steel and 
engineering concern S-lzgitter is de- 
veloping (m conjunction with the 
French company FMC) a loading 
system feu: LNG and liquid petrole- 
um gas (LPG) between production 
platform and tanker. 

The system, which Sabatier says 
-will be on offer in 1981-32, would 
enable the economic exploitation of 
smaller fields, including associated 
gas from oO wells flared off up to 
now, without the necessity of laying 
expensive pipelines to shore. 

Salzgitter claims that about 60 
percent of the estimated natural gas 
■reserves in the North sea south of 
the 62 parallel — equivalent to five 
rimes the present natural gas con- 
sumption of West' Germany — 
would remain unusable without the 
development of a loading system 
such as the one on offer. 


Europeans Joining Forces 
Against Asian Electronics 

'VTUREMBERG (IHT) —Competition from the Far East, partic- 
XN ularly from Japan, is increasingly forcing Europeans in the 
consumer dectronics market to join forces. 

• The most recent example of such cooperation is the Video 2000 
system developed jointly by Philips, the N eth e r l ands group already 
strongly entrenched in the federal republic, and the country's native 
specialist Gnmdig which still da frn s a quarter-plus share in the do- 
mestic color television market. They are thus taking on Sony and 
Matshubita-JVC. All three offer incompatible tapes and are there- 
fore not interchangeable. 

Philips has acquired a 24.5 percent share in Grundig following the 
sem ire tirement of its founder and chief executive, the independent- 
minded Max Gnmdig, who is now “president for fife.*’ 

The Video 2000 is being manufactured in West Germany at 
Grundtg’s new Nuremberg factory. Sales are, in addition to Philips 
and Grundig, also conducted through the network of the Siemens 
group which is also negotiating for the manufacturing rights of the 
video-recorder. 

‘Super* Recorder 

It was at this factory 18 months ago that Gnmdig launchedits 
own “super” home videotape recorder with a ma x imum running 
timA of four hours and a capability of “storing” two programs for 
up to 10 days. 

Last year Gnmdig followed up the recorder with a color TV pro- 
jector which, it p.laimwt, was ahead of its rivals in enlarging by an 
extremely dear projection pictures sixfold the 66 centimeter TV 
screen. The projector may be connected to video-recorders, cas- 
settes, television cameras as well as to loudspeakers for larger audi- 
ences in halls. 

The biggest single domestic manufacturer in this fiercely competi- 
tive market (sales in Germany approach DM 10 billion a year) is 
AEG Telefuuken, the latter part of the title recalling a once-world 
leader in television and radio. 

Stagnation in the concern's sales volume last year, exaggerated by 
the declining export prices (in teams of the strong Deutsche mark) 
have not yet been compensated by any advance in the relatively 
s mall audio-visual field. 

SiwnwK, too, has a strong foothold in consumer dectronics in 
Polygram, another Dutch-German company involving Philips, with 
manufacturing facilities in both countries. It is strong on musk with 
its main business being phonograph records, cassettes, sound re- 
cording in general as well as audio-visual material. Stagnating sales, 
particularly in the U.S. market, have exercised a strong pressure on 
profits. 

To counter worldwide competition. West German companies 
have both technology and service which, they hope, wi ll to 

some extent offset the price advantages being offered by low-cost 
rivals. 


Power Shortages Are Feared 


Nuclear Plant Curb Adds to Energy Gap 


TJ’RANKFURT (IHT) — For sev- 
JT era! years power station con- 
structors have been wanting of the 
danger of electricity shortages in 
the mid-1980s if the curb on allow- 
ing nuclear plants to be built were 
allowed to continue. 

The decision by the Lower Saxo- 
ny administration last May to 
refuse permission for an atomic 
Waste disposal and reproce ssi ng 
plant at Gorleben was a serious 
Blow to the hopes of government, 
industry and public utilities as these 
facilities are a precondition to 
building further nuclear power sta- 
tions. 

To allay public fears and over- 
come resistance, legislation has 
been introduced to the effect that 
after 1985 no nuclear power sta- 
tions may be approved unless waste 
disposal and reprocessing facilities 
are safeguarded. 

The stalemate appears recently to 
have been broken by West Germa- 
ny’s leading power station construc- 
tor Kraftwerk Union (KWU) being 
awarded a contract for a second sta- 
tion with a capacity of 1,200 mega- 
watts at Ohu, in eastern Bavaria. 
This follows moves in Hessen to of- 
fer waste disposal and reprocessing 
sites and the decision of a district 
court (whose jurisdiction includes 
Gorleben) to agree provisionally to 
an interim waste disposal site. 

Time Lag 

However, the fact that the second 
Ohu station is expected to come cm 
stream only in 1988 underlines the 
substantial time lag between the 
award of a contract and its comple- 
tion. (It should also be noted that 
virtually all nuclear power stations 
already co mmissio ned went into op- 
eration after — at rimes well after 
— the original target date.) 

There have been a number of 
studies recently estimating the addi- 
tional supply required to avoid an 
energy gap sometime during the 


current decade. Table I indicates 
the required capacity (including re- 
serve capacity) which should be in- 
stalled between now and 1990 to 
meet demand, assuming an 
annual increase in consumption of 
45 per cent. (The increase in 1979 
was 4.4 percent, although this 
year's, in view of the expected lower 
economic growth, it is likely to be 
less.) 

The 1978 iota! consisted of 
23,500 MW baseload capacity (in- 
cluding 8,000 MW in nuclear sta- 
tions) and around 50,5000 MW of 
middle and peak load capacity. The 
gap in baseload capacity had conse- 
quently to be filled by the less eco- 
nomic middle load stations. As an 
expansion in soft coal and hydro- 
electric-based capacity is no longer 
possible, the entire additional need 
for baseload should fall to nuclear 
power — 9,600 MW by 1985 and an 
additional 13,600 MW by 1990, a 
total of 23,200 MW. This is already 
5,000 MW short of earlier esti- 
mates, the result of a lower increase 
in the peak load and the commis- 
sioning of hard coal-based stations. 

In other words the 1978 nuclear 
capacity would have to be more 
than doubled by 1985 and almost 
trebled by 1990 to avoid what a 
study describes as “difficulties in 
meeting demand" The input of 
hard coal in power stations should 
also rise, though at a slower pace — 
nearly a third by 1985 and by more 
thflti 50 percent by 1990. 

To support the case for expan- 
sion in nuclear capacity the public 
utilities emphasize the tough safety 
regulations governing West Germa- 
ny's nod ear pressurized water reac- 
tors, especially since the Three Mile 
TrinnH accident in the United States 
last year. 

They also underline the flexibility 
and efficiency of nuclear power jus- 
tifying the admittedly much higher 
initial capital investment. 

The availability of waste heat for 


district heating systems, the cou- 
pling of nuclear stations with coal 
gasification plant, particularly the 
m j urn -cooled hign temperature 
reactor, and the availability of heat 
pumps for house and water hea t i ng , 
are among the advantages cited 

Further delays in the nuclear 
power station program has of 
course much wider implications 
than even the safeguarding of elec- 
tricity supply. It involves the main 
contractors of power generation 
and transmission equipment, KWU 
and Brown-Boveri, particularly the 
former who — in spite of such ex- 
port opportunities as offered in 
Latin America and the ill-fated or- 
ders in Iran — rely on a steady flow 
of work at home to maintain and 
expand capacity and retain skilled 
labor. 

KWU, a subsidiary of Siem en s, 
has been plagued by short time 
working and redundancies in recent 
years and its chief executive, Klaus 
Barthelt, has warned of a “brain 
drain” of skilled scientists, technol- 
ogists and engineers if the nuclear 
impasse continued (Nevertheless, 
KWU. managed to produce a prof- 
it, admittedly on lower turnover, 
last year.) 

Supporters of an expanded nucle- 
ar power program argue that, apart 
from its implications on electricity 
supply and the suppliers of plant 
and equipment, it also has a techno- 
logical spinoff which an industrially 
advanced country such as West 
Germany can ignore only at its per- 
il. 

There is no shortage of oppo- 
nents to nuclear power, however, on 
Lhe grounds of safety, proliferation 
and the fear of a “plutonium econo- 
my.” The nudear issue is certain to 
be a feature of the federal elections 
in May and October, as in Sweden 
and other countries, and may de- 
. ride the fate of the present Social 
Democratic-Free Democratic coali- 
tion government — AJL 
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By N.R. KIdnfidd 

N EW YORK (NYT) —They are avidly read as ils competitors. Un- 
tbe Big Three of business fairly or not, tbe magazine that 


magazines. When it comes to com- Henry Luce founded is often writ- 
petition, they can be as fierce as the ten off as an ornament. More than 
three automotive giants in Detroit any other, it speaks for the upper- 
whose woes they cover. They have most sanctums of corporate power, 
as sharp an eye for profits as The but it remains one of the least pros- 


Wall Street that they chronicle. 


They are the pioneers of business 
journalism: the 63-year-old Forbes. Business weed's Kerames 

the 30-year-old Fortune and the SO- Whereas Business Week has long 
year-old Business Week. towered over the other two to reve- 

Each boasts that last year was its nues (it sells mote ad pages than its 
most profitable ever, each says it rivals combined) ana circulation, 
has got off to an even faster start the rivalry between Fortune and 
this year and each says it is deter- Forbes has undergone dramatic 
mined to leave its competitors far chgng fi. Fifteen years ago. Forbes 
behind. ran only 788 ad pages, while For- 

tune ran 2.038. But from then on 
Fortune 500 • the gap narrowed, until in 1975 

The competition is time-honored Forbes spurted ahead, 
and intense. Fortune, which has be- In 1978, Fortune responded to 
come a biweekly, created a new laggine circulation and advertiser 

te p - “ ■ ■ ■ r 


per ous of Tune lna’s magazines. 


Business Week’s Revenues 



it 14 j 


$]> 


du stria! companies. Then Forbes hit discounts, enabled it to bounce 
back with the Forbes 500. More re- back to within 43 pages of Forbes, 
cently. Business Week has run com- But last year the tide turned again, 
pu ter -genera ted data on the econo- Forbes's aggressive selling helped it 
my’s largest companies, industry by move well ahead, and it finished 


ness,” said Robert Lubar, who re- 43). Forbes claims the oldest (medi- 
cently Stepped down after a decade an age: 54) and the wealthiest 


industry, with 


as its man. 


ines differ 


tios one could bope to know. 


social ra- 340 pages up on Fortune, even gain- 


ing 360 


Malcolm Forbes, publisher of markedly in how their staffs pro- 
Forbes, has an equally distinct view duce articles. Business Week relies 


Although (he three magazines (Fortune 


;es on Business Week, 
ngs in greater revenues 


of his magazine: “Jim Michaels, our on teams of reporters for even rela- 
editor, says we're the d rama critic tively brief articles. Portions of big 
of American business,” Mr. Forbes articles sometimes end up being 


cover the same subject, they differ than Forbes, because its rales arc in an interview. “I put it that written by different reporters, and 
markedly in character ana Obiec- higher.) we <riv» the enmoralf* rwnnrl card an editor welds them trwrther not 


markedly in character and objec- 
tive. Business Week, a weekly and 
tbe flagship publication of 


In publishing circles, Forbes and 
Business Week are regarded as 


we give the corporate report card, an editor welds them together, not 
At Forbes, we believe that blowing always smoothly. In its coverage, 


tbe flagship publication of Business week are regarded as the whistle on inept management is Business Week has stressed technol- 
McGraw-Hill, runs the closest to hugely profitable, far more so than j^i 35 important as patting on the ogy and corporate strategy, 
the news and is. by all accounts, the' Fortune, which is the most expen- back.” Forbes normally has one reporter 

most profitable. It leads all maga- sive of the three to produce. Busi- Although Fortune and Forbes and a researcher report and write an 

.f ..k.f.u. in -uX,,— riKS csvt that nnn> 1074 iK ■ ^ ... .... . . t I . - ■ 


zincs, of whatever kind, in advertis- ness Week says that since 1974 its ddj other like hawks, Busi- article. Each reporter is expected to 


Forbes, which playfully describes 
itself as “the capitalist toot** is a 


biweekly owned by Malcolm 
Forbes. With the outspoken, irre- 


rcvmias have doubled and itii prof- ness Week considers The Wall 
its tripled. Last year it led all mag- Street Journal its major worry. 
zm« m ad pages Forbes, in 1979, ~w c ^ a survey when I fir 
ranked eighth m ad pages. came editor as to whv neoole < 


chum something out for every issue, 
leading to criticism that too many 


Forbes. With the outspoken, irre- 
verent tone that Forbes has in- 
spired, the magazine is known for 


“We did a survey when I first bo- Forbes pieces are shallow, 
came editor as to why people didn't Fortune allows the luxury of 

— - — -J ^ — — - W lima nn4t<ir mlin ni/wlre 


Different Drums 


in our magazine,” Mr. time. Each writer, who also works 


Young said in an interview, “and with a researcher, is 


Editorially the ma garinffli have the No. 1 reason was because they produce just 8 to 10 


s expects 
articles a 


puncturing corporate stuffed shirts marched to different drums. “The read it in The Journal.” Mr. Young — twice as many, however, as when 

with pointed criticisms of promi- purpose of Business Wed: is to help said be tried to differ from The Fortune was a monthly. 

nem companies and executives (al- our readers do their job better^ Journal by salting articles with Forbes has always spoken prima- 


though at times they are applauded Lewis Young, Business Week’s edi- mare analysis. 


in equally emphatic terms). 


tor, said. “Our primary reader is the As it happens, the three 


And then there is Fortune — middle-level manager who wants to zincs have not that much read 1 
handsome, august and prestigious advance.” — — i — n — : nr^j. i 


rily to the individual investor, al- 
though the magazine has broadened 
its scope in recent years. But by 


overlap. Business Week boasts the most accounts, its articles continue 


but, by almost all accounts, not as Fortune is “literature about busi- youngest audience (median age: to be the toughest on business. 


Morgan Guaranty’s Lender Role Changing 


(Continued from Page 7) Concerned that borrowed funds Ralston Purina is trimming its capt- The important question. Mr. 

the precise extent and effects of the soon become scarce, many cor- tal budget This year, according to Storey said, is what the long-term 
Fed's new program. “But d ea rly porations are rushing to change Mr. Kennes, the big corporation — rate will be when things settle 
we’re entering a period when we’re their “tines" of credit with banks to whose lines include animal feeds, down. StilL he admits that because 
going to hare to start saying ’no.’ “commuted facilities." Simply put, pet foods and restaurants — plans of higher inflation and interest 
And to the extent that we have to a line is an agreement between a to spend about $215 million. “Just rates, Boise Cascade recently raised 
restrict or ration cr ed it, we mil do it bank and a corporation that if the three months ago,” he said, “we its hurdle rates — . the anticipated 
on the basis of our long-term reia- company needs a certain amount of were talking about 5240 to 5250 rate of return on new projects. 
tionships with corporate clients — money, the bank will be ready with million." Like Ralston. Boise has Morgan 

the ones that have been main- a loan. A commitment is a legal ob- These cuts will result from reduc- Guaranty as one of its three lending 
tained.” ligation by the bank to lend money ing maintenance and upgrading banks. It. too. recently decided to 

Maintaining a relationship, in to the company, if asked. And cor- programs on facilities and equip- expand its total of committed bank 
bankers' parlance, generally porations pay more for a commit- mem throughout the company, credit lines to “somewhat more 

that the client keeps some of its re- meat, usually about half of 1 per- “What we lose is some of the anility than 5400 million." 
serve funds on deposit with a bank, cent of the sum committed., to make productivity gains," Mr. “Tie banks." he said, “certainly 

Corporate customers often “pay" a In Sl Louis, the Ralston Purina Kennes sard. weren't beating on our doors idling 


Corporate customers often “pay" a In SL Louis, the Ralston ninna Kennes said. weren t beating on our doors telling 

bank by placing money in such Co. two weeks ago arranged a siz- Mr. Smith was asked about the *» to borrow more money, but they 
non-interest-bearing accounts. The able committed facility with a long-term effect of the continuing 3150 <°M »** not to worry. But for 
bank, in turn, makes money by in- gf 0 ^ 10 banks, according to high rates of interest “J think we’re companies that have not been pay- 
vesting these deposits elsewhere. A Kenneth Kennes, semor vice prea~ now getting to the point where ln 8 commitment fees all along it 
corporation may use such an ar- dent and chief financial officer, these rates are going to bite, and be another story. They may be 
rangement to pay Tor specific loan Morgan Guaranty is one of Ralston OTI1M ; projects will be put off." he *" for ■ ™de awakening when they 
commitments or services. Bui it is Punna’s three, main banks, along said. “But for the most part, 1 think 8 ° lo ***** banks, 
mutually understood that this fi- the Bank of America and the companies will go ahead with their __ _ _ _ 

oancial tie goes along with such Continental Duncas National Bank plan* and die higher interest rates If Iran Oil. 


with the Baltic of America mid the companies will go ahead with their _ -- 

Omiuientaj Bluras National Bank pjans. and tire higher interest rates If Iran Cuts Oil. 
and Trust Co. of Oncaeo. !L:ii u V4UU3 vu ? 


hard- to- measure benefits as being and Trust Co. of Chicago. will simply be built into the price of 

■Ua <a ~.n . .UaT These suramanentr are seen nn- .Ij n 


able to rail a bank's chief economist arrangements are seen pn- ijurir products." 

at any time for advice, and other ma ™y 85 precautionary measures “Paying a high prime rate for a 
such amenities. by the corporations, who want to be qj. ^ ^ not going to kill a 

With credit tight, friendly rela- sure that they are not squeezed out project for us," said Will Storey, 
lions are starting to look quite valu- of the borrowing markets altogether financial officer of the Boise 

able indeed. As Mr. Smith noted, by the Fed’s controls. Some ana- Cascade Coro., a producer of forest 
“We will become arbiters of who lysis have expressed concern that if products. 

■* moncy “ d whodoe:n ' t " 'JSEZEZfJES. . frail* # -w 


W. German Sees 

? No Real Crisis’ 


tscade Corp.. a producer erf forest BONN, April 14 (AP-DJ) — The 
oducts. head of Mobil Oil’s West German 

This is a familiar refrain among subsidiary said in a magazine inter- 


• r nu ® m ^ intensive industries; Many of their face difficulties “but no real crisis 

British Bankruptcies bJ projects have pay-back schedules of if Iran shut off i he flow of oil here. 

_ . _ _ * commitments were not honored by _ r? __ . or But Herbert Lewmskv mid “De 


Some 30 percent more firms went ally less iban half these conunit- 
bankrupi in Britain in the first ments are used. 


Typically, these companies fund pbe 


big projects by issuing long-term 


Iran, which supplies 10-15 per- 
cent of West German oil imports. 


quarter of this year than in the last The commitments may well not bonds, which wrrynutunt.es of up 

three months of 1979. according to be used simply because the govern- w 30 years. With mtenst rates so 33U55S^ totoiSS SS 

the statistics released today by mem's progtkm is expected to slow ^ “3[ “ 5 l « e ““ «« fXS' Sm« 

Trade Indemnity. the ecoSomy. thus diminishing the shunning the bond market lo avoid Uni « dMdretaSrfSe^S 

There were 494 failures in the corporate need for funds. “What having to pay high interest Tor dec- uonsio demand release ot me 

first quarter of this year compared you have now is a lot of people like ades - Instead they arrange short- -xhc loss of Persian oil would 
with 346 in the last three months of ^ trying to lessen the dSEnd on f«m loan^hopmg to move m to » ^ «s SfSS but woSS 

1979 and 380 in the first quarter of Morgan Snd the other banks." said tong-term bonds when ratradedint h urfS M^eSl 

1979. The 1980 quarter's total is the Mr. Kemies. This; loo adds io oan dema^ at mm lSJStS d.^ Iffe Sn 

highest since the 513 failures re- Partly because of the anticipated banks, as they- try lo accommodate 

corded by Trade Indemnity in the recession and partly because of the the corporate dropouts from tbe P f| v. * 

third quarter of 1977. continuing rirein ^interest rates, bond mSrkeL would pursue oil from other sourc- 
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"I Asked what would happen if the 
! United States imposed a blockade 

I ' of the Persian Gulf or mined the 
Straits of Hormuz, Mr. Lewinsky 
replied: “Thai would be no crisis, 
: that would be a catastrophe. No 
j one can take precautions in such a 
I case." 
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PabrlOr »' "S? -jO; 11 5 ’.PS r P 
. _ Foot EPt . -15* 3J4* 11 4*. 4ft 


57 *. zs poircnn sun_ ' Z 4 _# as jo* so . £iif >: ‘ 

« SWRflrmfF M f»l§“ 4 T3 . 12ft 13^2 rt.? 

ipamOlr ^0 . 4J S • 2 10- W "* ** 14 


1210 153 

34* 

34% 

&B 

5 40 

10 * 

9ft 

nl! 

a 

4ft 

6 * 

IX 

(IM 

43 

gw 

IX 

il» 

75ft 

IX 

11 . 

t\m 

A 2 

65ft 

1114 

m 


42 +1 


27ft lift AIM3IT UB 


38ft 3MAINSC>> 2 
IB* IBftAllrAd A4b 
21* 12 AlphPf -72 
70ft 48ft Alcoa 3-20 
35ft 14ft AmlSua MO 

5Vft 35ft Amax s2A0 
41ft 31 AHBSS MO 
132ft 68 AHa pfXSO 
W 7* AfflAlr .40 
6 2ft Am Air wl 
ion U AAlr pf iff 

in 12 ABdkr 130 

69* 56* ABmdS 5-50 
33 24*ABrd Pll.70 
33ft 21* ABrtt Dfi7S 
35V. 39ft ABrd pfi67 
47* 26* AMcSt 1 j& 0 
16* 13 ABMM .78 
41ft 2716 AtriCan 2 M 
21ft 166. ACan pfI-75 
0* Jft ACanfry 
a 28* ACvon 160 
IV* II AmDWtl 
24% 14* AOT l.M 
22V. 15W AElPw 2.22 
36* 25* AmExP 2 
14ft 7ft AFofnll Mb ■’ 
22ft 15V. AOiBd 2 b 
22* 16* ACnCv M4d 
38* 24% AGnlns 1 
I4W If* AMarlfLf M 
24ft 1416 AmHdtsf 1.12 
24ft 21* AMonto MO 


IX 45ft Uft 45 +2 

11 . « 3 Tltt fflfa T jft _ 

U 15 1B8 40ft 34* 34*- ft 

X6 0 49 2IW 21 2BW+ ft 

u i it Ota a* ■*— * 

u? mm law it*- * 
A5 5 42 S3* S3* S3*— ft 
MS 4 24ft 26ft 24W _ 

>4 4 » 5ft S* S*— ft 

M4 SO Mft 149. J4V--1 
IX 12 ? 2 ? a + * 

SJ 4 70 24* 34 24 — ft 1 

7.4 19 40* 40 U. 4Q*+lft 

IX 30 17ft 14* lift— ft 

IX 7 136 15ft 15 15ft 
7.7 5 24 13W 13 13 

M 2M 46* 45* 45Vr-ft 

aj ii i to* is* ia* 

7J 5 115 21* 21ft 21* 

0L3 4 41 35 34* TU*— ft 

5L2 7 3 12* 12* 12* 

SJ 5 IV 13* 13* 13* 

SJ 4 182 55* SS 55ft- ft 

5.910 x17 27ft 34* 27W+ ft 

U 7 422 44. 43* 43*— W 

18 4 774 46W 45* 46 — * 

X5 5 4* 48% 4B%— ft 

uim n iu n u 

88 3ft 2ft 2ft- ft 

IA 61 IS* 15 15*— * 

4 9 13 33 M II* 13ft— ft 

I 5 118 61* 61 61*+ * 

SJ 1 29W 29W 24ft + * 

12. 4 22* 22ft 22ft— ft 

a 4 31 30% 30*— W 

S 437 27 26ft 24ft 

U 6 4 13ft 13ft 13ft 

M 5X128 29* 39* 24*+ * 

BJ 6 21ft 21ft 21ft 

6 14 5* 5* 5*— U 


«J 71049 26% 2SW 26 — Tft 
50 2 Uft 14ft 14ftr- ft 

U 6 26 15% 15* 15* 


S t 641 17* 17* 17ft— W 

6 527 30* 29% 30ft— W 
XB 4 93 Ufa S* B%+ ft 
II. 35 17* 17* 17ft— W 
7 3 13 19 18* 18*— ft 

11 5 182 33 32ft 32Vi— ft 
62 6 If 12 lift Tift— * 
6 J 4 64 16* 14ft 16ft— ft 
M 10 627 25* 34* 35 — ft 
14 12 173 32% 32* 31*— * 
US 41 M I 8 — * 

1311 171 Uft 33* 34ft + * 

SJ0 3 321 6 ft 5% 6 — W 

7J 7 36 44 43ft 4J%— * 
Al 4 36 21ft 19* 19*— 1ft 
6314 7 12* 12* 12*+ ft 

7.1 5 192 51% 5044 50ft- 1* 
4-8 7 40 4% &% 6 ft— ft 

M 5 52 23ft 23ft 23 ft + ft 

14. 3 40* 40ft 48*— ft 

10. 63255 50ft 49% SO — W 

7 A 9 S2ft S2ft 52*+ % 

IT. 13 >4* 34* 34*-* 
KL 18- 36ft 35% 36ft + * 

BJ 5 2 lift 11 11 — W 

UL 2200 U* 13* 13*+ ft 
11 xIM «* 9* PH 

44 5 I lift 18ft 10ft- ft 
19 4 IB 13* 13ft 13* 

<4 11 49 22* 22ft 22 ft — ft 

16 6 64 23* 23* 23* 

IS 11 223 37 36ft 36ft— 1M 
16 7 6 23 22* 22ft— ft 

1JH0 253 21ft 20ft— 14 

10 6 5* 5* 5* 

14 6 71 16* 16 lift— * 

11 . 8 5* 5* 5%+ « 

U i 11 35ft 34ft 34% 

13 48 20ft 19ft 19ft— ft 
17 S a 15 14* 14* 

17 5 II 19ft If* 19ft ft 
SJ 6 27 _ 4ft 6 * 4*. 

M 7 33 25* » 25ft— M 
M 18 178 38ft 78% 29ft— ft^_ 
15, zN 55 56 54 +3 

7 19 6 ft 6 6 W — * 

XI 5 16ft 15ft 16ft + ft 
11.10 15 14W 13ft 14 — ft 
MS 9 21ft 21ft 21ft— ft 
9 J 5 23ft 23ft 23ft— * 

J 12 235 38ft 28ft 28*-* 
13 5 3 3 3 

IX 6 407 16* 16* 16*— ft 
U 88 TWfa 7 7 —ft 

32 10 54 24ft 23* 23*—* 

122 3* 3ft 2ft— ft 

5 4 5* 5* 5% 

SJ S 126 36* 26ft 26ft 

6 J 25 33ft 33ft 33ft+ ft 

11 5 237 13* 13* 13*- ft 

7J 4 2 15* 16* 16*— ft 

55 5- ■ 18* IBft lBft 

M I 62 20ft 19ft 19ft— lft 
M 4 7 lift 11* 11*- ft 

10. 37 19* 19* 19* 

XT 4 521 35ft 37% XHk-1% , 
65 5 44 34ft 33* 33*-l 


35* 34ft Am Heap 
11* 6 Amlnvt 

39 24ft AMI 9 JO 
9ft 5ft AnuMotra JO 
54* 36ft AN at R 144 
31ft 15ft AmSLPIa JBI 
19* TIM A5hlp JO 
55ft 44* AS fond 160 
H>% 5ft ASterll -32 

34ft 20 W Amsrr JO 

59* 38ft AmSfr PfSJl 
61* 45 ATT 5 

64ft 4BWATT Pl 4 
47* 30* ATT pf 164 
49ft 31ft ATT PT 174 
14* 18* AWalWk M 
19 13 A Wat pfl-43 

12* «% A Wat pH J5 
21 * 16 Ameron 121 
17* HftAmnO 40b 
28* 18ft AmcfdK % I 
31* lBWAmtac M2 

41 31W AMPInc 1 
30% 14 Amoco 40a 
25* 14W Amp«x JB 

9M 3* AmrtpCa 
24* 14 Amstor US 
7* 5Va Amst pf 41 
44* SOW AfTKtOd 2-20 
25 15ft Analog 
18* 14 Anchor 51JS 

25 18ft AnCiav 1.12 
Bft SW Anar! [CO 40 

33 U. 17ft Anlxtor .40 
44 IB* Apocbc .40 
81% 54 ApPw PI112 
11 SW AptdOlg 
24* 15 ApldDhl Pfl 
IB* 7ft AppIMa ljft 
30ft 19ft Areata 1 J 8 
31 W 27ft Areal pflH 
39* 17* ArettrO JOfa 
10* 2* ArctEn - 10 c 
20* 14* ArlzPS 2 
11 * 7ft Ark But 40 
31ft 21* Ark LG 9124 
4 1 % ArffftRty 

10 * 5* Armada 
32% 19% Arnica M 0 . 

42 24* Arm pf X10 

19 12* ArmCk 1.10 

24ft 14* ArmRti 1 J 0 
24* IB Vi AroCarp lb 
32 12* ArrowE JDr 

15* 10 Arvln 1.12 

26 IB* Arvln pf 2 
51ft 14k Alarm 1 Ma 

'45ft 25* AlfllOtl X28 
42% 36% A W1IO Pf4J0 
23* 16* AMDS 1JB 
23ft 15* Athlon* 140 
20* 14% AiCrEI 1-84 
66 * 53 AIICE pf5J7 
106 60% At (RlCtl 340 

355% 209ft All RC pf 3 
126ft 73 A! IRC pfXOO 
24% 10ft AttesCa 
41 30* AutaDta 44 

29% IB* AvcaCp MB 
59 38* A vco Pf 3J0 

73ft 15ft A very J2 
32* 17* Avne! JB 
53% 31ft Avon 240 

21 ft 12 ft Ay din 


11. 272 41 

U 5 13 IS. 


40*+ ft 
17*- W 


17 ?4^W 

HO 12* 

I J 15 «B 36% 

X 7 a 2 ss si % 

74 14 42ft 

« 6 69 16 

U 6 59 25 
BJ I 430 -34% 
13 56 24ft 


M 2 * 51 +lo 8 ' 


34 —ft 
« 2 %+ % 
JSw=5£ 


63* 4 BAVLkq 52c 
2 % IftBTMIg 
14* 7* Boche J0a 

78ft 30 Bokrlnl 40 
24* 12* Baldor s 3* 
40ft 23* BoldwU M0 
60 35* BldU pt 2.06 

20% 19 BollCD 140 
48* 19 EallvMI via 
25% IB* BallGE X44 
49 34% ball PIB4L50 

43 19 BanCal 1.12 

19* Uft bandog JO 
31% 15* Bong Pnl 1 
43% 24* BkNY X72 

16 10 * Bkofva 1.16 

30* 20% BnkAm M2 
48ft 35* BankTr X3B 
28 18ft BkTr P 12-50 
49 31 BkTr pf4J2 

16* 7*Bomw .14 
SB* 29* Barber 140 


4* 6* 6* 

1* 1* 1* 
8* 7* 7%- 


16% IB* BoraCII J6 
21* 15 BarnGp sJO 
23 16* BamBk n 1 

27* 14* BorryWr S3 
40% 23ft Bondi * 1 
49ft 35* BaxlTrv 44 
IB* 3* BorFncl 
27* 18* Bay St G UB 
M* 9* BavftOp 44 
38 22* Bearing .92 

24% 16ft BtalFd MB 


menu ouxsianamg were aemamiea, ■ companies ^ capital- view today that this country would \ 

!* ""S' 11 P^y h?wx wth. the ted. face dimilue, “but no crisis- J 


6J 3 340 «fa 7% 7%— ft 

U 17 315 S7* 56ft 56*— % 
1J 9 31 IS* 13ft 13ft— % 

4.1 5 22 29% 29% 29%—*. 

4.7 15 44ft 43*. 42* 

64 4 38 SB* 20ft 20ft— % 

J 13 445 21* 31 n ft— ft 
11. 6 63 23 31* 21*+ ft 

IX 230 15% 35% 35*+ % 

XI 5 13 23ft 72 22 + W 

4.7 I 263 15* 15 IS — % 

54 2 27 17ft 17% 17%— % 

9 J 4 jcB 30% 79ft 39*- % 

»J 4 12 12 • 11% 13 + ft 

54 6 700 74ft 23* 23*- * 

7.7 5 69 42% 41* 42*—* 

IX 8 28 70 20 

13. 8 33 32ft 33 + * 

I, 1 14 47 Uft 12 12*— ft 

Jj 13 109 SO* SOW 50ft— * 

LI f 71 lift 12% 12*— * 

54 4 6 >4* Uft 14ft+ % 

SJ 5 44 19* 19% 19*+ ft 

2J1I 7 23* 23* 22* 

3511 433 40* If 39ft— 1 

M 13 327 47* 41* 42% 

7 4ft 4M 4ft— ft 

II. 5 6 30ft 28* 28*+ % 

44 4 I MW MW MU— * 

*4 7 B 23* 27* 77*— * 

4.9 7 17S 19% IS* 18*— ft 


Bft 5* BaMnH Mb 
19% lift BellHow .94 
15 «*Belllnd ,20a 
i*% UftBttiCda 144 
30ft 21* Bttnls 140 
56% 36% Bandte 244 
J9W 37ft Bondi Pf «H 
32ft 17* BvntCP 3 
45% 28*Bon«rf n!4J0 
36ft 16% Banal P13JB 
19* 3ft BengtB 
7* J BarkavP 
29'fa 15ft Bn! Pd J4 


44 5 l 4% 6 4 — % 

44 S 403 II* 20* 21 — * 

XI 5 129 9* 9ft 9ft— % 

16 15ft 15* 15* 

W 4 78 21 27% 73% . 

4J 4 71 44% 43* 43*— * 

75 38 38 38 — % 

11. 4 79 19% 11% lift— % . 

14. 3 31% 31% 31%+ * 

14. zll 17* 17* 17*+ % 

19 335 •* B% I ft— * 

4 22 3* 3* 3* 


XPk Uft Slnnev 
29% 12 BlsPSL 
M% 17* BlackDr 


25ft 15 BllnL 


37% UftSfuaB 


68% 37% Basina MB 
39* 33 Borina ml 
43ft 27 BolaaC 1J5 
37* 19* Banian M2 
42* 28ft Bara ft 2J0 
a% 2% Bornuu .30a 
33% 18% BasEd X72 
84 61 BoiE 01848 

ii* a* Base ort.tr 

13% 10 BoiE pr146 
13* 6* Branlff JO 
39% 30* BrigSt 140a 
39% 30ft BrUlM 140 
M% 33 BrlstM pf 2 
lift SlftBrilPar 143a 
IBft Uft Brkvrd MB 
25 18* BkvUC 131 

26ft 18% BkUC Pf3L47 
JBft 10* SwaSA, f JO 
30 12* Brawn JO 

28% 71* BwnCP . 2 
17% 11* BwnFor .70 
15* 10* braswh JO 
10 27* Brink pf940 

Uft IT* Bnnliw s i 


.24 

IJ 6 

43 

18ft 

17% 

IB — * 

1J0 

7.9 3 

140 

2D* 

raw 

20% 

JB 

Vt'i 

153 

43* 


42%— % 

■•2 


IB 

IB 

U 


in 

4.9 5 

a 

16* 

1646— * 

74 

Xa B 

so* 

» 

19% 

19* 

* 1 

11 5 

a 

14% 

UW 

14%+ W 


6J 5 

34 

14* 

16% 

16% 


7J 9 

13 

22* 

23% 

a* . 

MV 

5.9 S 

Ul 

JF 

M 

JD%— * 

ir 

_ ISO 

7 

3tfa 

3 


JJ 71155 58 56% 54ft— 1% 

52 39* 3Sft 31* * 

17 5 73 38* 3Bft 30ft— W 

9.1 5 102 20 19* 20 

7J 4 *94 31* 31* 31ft— % 

6430 « J 7W 3ft Jft 

IX 6 91 20W 20ft 30*+ ft 

14. zlTD 63ft 63% 67%+ % 

IX II f C* 4 +44 

14. 28 ID* lift IBft— ft 

X0 444 7Wd 6* 6*—* 

SJ 7 25 23% 22ft 22ft— * 

4.7 10 598 35 34* 34*— * 

JJ 23 38* 18 38*— % 

5.7 6 777 30 29ft 39* 1 * 
7.9 6 II 13* 13* 13*— ft 

10. 7 39 21ft 21* 31ft— ft 

IX U 19 lift 19 + * 

IS 5 M 23ft 33 22 — ft 

1J 7 38 DU Uft 33ft— * 

84 4 7 32* 29* 23* 

84 9 94 14% 13% 14W+ W 

?J 5 154 11* 11* 11*- * 

18 4 23 d22* 23 

4J B S3 34 n 23*— * 


25 Uft BuevEr 48 SJ 6 143 17% 17 17 

17ft 12* BvfFor al 74 4 11 U 13% 13% 

UW 7* Bundy I 11. 7 18 *ft 8* B* 


19ft MftBunirM 2.B4 
33% 17% BonkR 1JS 
33 20ft BMR pfl JO 
38 14% Burflnd 1.40 


60* 43*eut1Ha X10 
7ft S* BrINp pl J5 
IS* 23* Burntfv l 
B% 1 BrnsRL 
87ft 42 Burryti 240 
15 10ft Buflrln sJ2 
1B% 9ft Batten 


43% 37 CBIind sla 
56* 43% CBS Xn 

11% 5ft cci 

13% i% CLC 
18* 10% CNA Fn 
33* 13 CM* Pf MB 
II* B CNAi 1.140 
71 48% CPC X40 

16* 13% CP Not MB 
38ft 13% CTS 40 
68* 34* CatJOtC 2 
31% 7W cadanca 
36% 10 Cdpsars 8 
37 10* CalUm 1 

7% 2* CamarB 
39% 17 CmRL 0 8401 
34ft ComSP 1.90 
27% 19ft CampT MB 
43* p% cdPae a use 
IB 12% Canal R 44 
29% 18% Cannon tjOB 
49% 37 CaPClIO JO 
34% U CaPHaM MB 
Jtm A Carina 0 .10 
3** 11% Carlisle a.90 
3*v> 31ft Carnot 146 
to 4% CaroFrg M 
33 UWCnrPm XM 
77% 18% CorP 01247 
36 34* car roc 1.90 

71 N 13* CgraPIr M0 
30* 14%Car1HM 1.16 


IX 41 14* U% 16* + % 
XI 4 40 24* 23* 23ft— % 

4J 3 23 33 23 — 1 

U I 49 lift ISM 1514—14 
34 4 142 50* 57* SB —Ufa 
94 6 5% S* 5%+ ft 

XI 8 80 96* 36* 36*— * 
33 58 5* 5 .3 — % 

19 9 531 67ft 66ft 44ft— 1 

* J * .fflfa .»» 11» • 

13 49 13% 13* 12*— * 

2J11 M 35* 35* 35ft 

«J 4 99 45ft 44* 44ft- ft 

4 14 Bft 6* 4*— % 

11 2 7ft 7ft 7ft— % 

* !. \ 3 ft 13 %+ ft 

*J 10 17 17- 17 + % 

11 54 9ft tft *%+ ft 

JJ S U J9» JTH ST*— M 

IX 6 J 14* UU 14ft+ ft 

12 6 33 15% IS 1SW+ ft 

U 7 25 57ft Sift 57 - % 

1 S fft 9* tft- ft 

11 3U lift 13ft 13ft 
7 117 24* 33* 23V— I 

5 43 2ft 3* 2ft— % 

I X0 S3 31ft 30 MW— ft 

U 7 25 3% 37ft 31 +14 
X8 7 33 21% 30* 30ft- % 
15534 33% 33 W 

4J» I 14% 14% 14%— W 
13 4 4 32% 33ft 33* 

J 9 17 44* 43W 43ft- ft 
M ’6 U4 17 16ft 14% 


18 114 6ft 4ft •%— % 
4J 5 *5 21W 31 31 - ft 


7J 8 143 32% 32% ZPM 
SJ A *6 .7* 7ft 7ft 
IX 4 135 II 17ft IT*— % 
ii ii m m jo* + ft 

4J 6 57 30ft 30ft 38ft—. W 


25 CflrtHm of 2 
■U a Cartwal M 
13* 7* CaacNO .92 


XI 4 13 14ft 14* 14* + ft 

?j« 6 47 15ft 15ft 15*+ ft 

7.9 4 23% 25% 25%— % 

SJ > 44 7W 7 7 

■ It. 3 xB 9ft 9 9 + ft 


u 24ft CaflLOE a 4J | 36 46* 44W 44*^ 'ft 

15% fSESK IJJ LX 6 B 12ft raj IWr-ft; 

21* BWConSovo J* li 7X1 59 IMS Wk 11%—% 

%£ fKsassSoi ii. as i 

19ft. lift Crt+Kd 1 JO kVo S l^ialS lT=5 

wS MCHUUr JOB 5J 6 42X 14% L3ft 13ft- ft 

V* nwOwnPin MO 6.4 5 140 22 21% 22 + % ■ 

SS ffiSeST m ■ . * **r*&’W « 

12ft 7*CMm5p JB 9 A 6 LM B* Bft 1% . 

so i»aStS jo. - wj* .a* 

45* SftChortCo 32S 1 5ft-. 14% } **» ft. 

Uft 11% CtarfCa pl .87 14* L4J*. MW— ft 

11% IftCftKPd J0i XB . -Tt! 9ft fft 9ft— % 

Uft wJctuaM 2JS 74 4 

14% 7 CIMaaa M0 7J 3 31 ■ fH -7ft 7ft— ft 

44* 33% ChMff? _£S *J4 3* » 34* 24%- % 

22ft liftCBNY pflJ7 . UC .* 1. Uft M- . LB —ft 
2 Sfk- 14% oi*Va lI4 ' O 6 K43 90- 19* . 20 . 

25% 19W CJtesPn Ml U'l-nM IW 
34% 25 Chas5l». 2JZ XI 4 -71 29 2>ft 20ft— ft 
18* 10ft CMtafar •' 22 221 14 g% £ 

52 15* OrilMlm pf . 52 IB* .18% «%— ft 


- 5t •■»% 3% 

3ft 2 
BJ- 7 10 20ft 28 
•15 164 49* 49 - 
X0 4 lli-lM- 13ft ■ 
9.9 51329 . )M 12% 
XI 7 7 34%. 34% 

Al l 49 -12% W% 
t0 5- 394 22* 22% 
tD! 37' JBft- lfft 


19% - llftCrt-iacd JO 
29* 13* CawAlr JOb 
28ft 20% ClmiPin 
28% lttaCfiml pfl JO 
12ft 7ft CtKUnSp JO 
SB lOftOwrtCo JB. 
45* 8% ChartCa +R 
25% lift CtartCo Pf 
11% «* Owe Pd Jfla 
43% 33% ClmM 248 
14% 7 CtntaM 
44* 33%ChanNT 1« 
22* 16W CUNY pflJ? 
3SMr 14ft ChoaVa >J4 
25ft mtawspn JJ* 
34% 25 CiMssU. 2J2 
IB* 10% OtMtw • 

52 15*OliWlw P< 
29* lBftOllPMT 2 
5% SWClilcPKll .10a 
25 11 cimuai SSS 

51* 30WChCft pfl JO. 
13ft 6 Chrlstn J0a 
26% 14ft Chroma l.M 
Uft SVi ChmUf 
6 2 Otrys wl 

30* 6ft Oiry* pf 
28ft If* ChurOi 71 
38* 23 CtnBeil 2-52 
20* 14 *cuoe am 
01% 52ft anc pf 7 J4 
105.- 63% One PT 151 
37ft If CfalMII 8 JB 
MU 17 Ciffcrp - MX 
112% SnaCHIatSr 4 
22 MftCIlylmr M0 
2* IliCUyfw Wf 
34 22% Cllytn Pf 2 

45 - 2fft CtartlB X2D 
53ft 20ft abrkOII Mo 

37% 26 % civar uoa 
19ft 13% ClayBI 2 
11% 4* CUvaPk M 

13* TWClaiac : -JB 
12% 7% CJuatt Pa M 

lift 0 ciuattf* pfl 


15 : .-SftFatnntF -M 
15* 9* FomOtr J0 

4% 2*PotoCivu 
4ft . * Fedders 
44% 26 FtdCa 2J0 
.45% 21 FadExnr -■ 

tS 

26-0 Ferro till, fat! 37' 30% -19% 
13% ' 5ft Fid Fiji -.. 3 66 7% -7% 

■ 34% 24%FfdUnl XH II. 5 11 Jt* 26% 

.37* 22Vi FWat 2 . T.1 1, 14 % >* 

lift 7 FI Booty JOB XI7 .)2T, 9ft «* 

.19 4* FlUmty- pf ■ 5 4 5ft 

-If- x * FlnCPA- - JB ---- - - 

■lfft . 10 % goSBar. 1 

'44. 20* FtnTFad u9 . 6J 4 ' 48 22 * -22ft ■ 

.a* fiW Ffrwft JO JWl SUr ^i%:.^6vL 

•ft 

- 37* 12W P51WMA 30, r lXU.-73 2*ft 37* . 

M8- ;7J *.W1 29 =27* - 


K a v/ 


Pfl it 

ri« f? i 


\i5 a. it : .u%- -iifi. ^ if rS 

-22ft &/K 


t( % 

Hi* 1»- 
2 16 , 

J t 

. JO- 4 

1-5 


25% U* -X'lHfafWfa. 

15 - »FflP0 -M ' -. 6.9 J3^347 -*W .,4% 
_JfaE*tPB.W» * 1W 111-' 


IX 3 68 1S%«7*. 17*— -ft 
19 4 18 3% 3% 3% + % 

XI 10: IT ft Uft Hfc ■ » 
X7 3 31% -38% 3M - T- 
34 1 73 13* U * U*-l%-. 
4.9 4 14 M .15% Uft— % 

• 1279 4%. .5*- 5*- U 
: 162 '2* -i 2ft 2ft— % . 
' .219 6* d «%- . -6ft— .ft 

XB .4 St 19 IM. lf — 


in. s n am. m% m%— % 

IX 6 135 ' 17 . - 14% Uft— % 
IX :Z240 56 54% 54 +2 

M. 310 » » 49- *1 - 

X7 B- 316 am -20ft 29%+ ft- 
7J 4 059 19* -79% Wt— : % 
44 7 W t0« 98%. 91 -4ft 
9J -3.415 . IS*- 15ft-; tflh— 

70 . 1ft Tte - 1%— ft 
SJ- .23 JM-.23* 24ft 


SJ- .23 -34% '.23* 34ft 

7jD 4 4 3tft'31% 3H4+ ft., 

X4 3 50 31ft 30% 30ft— ft 1 

SJ 7 94 3 27 Z7ft+ % 


wft. UftPiutuu xa "XB 12 «» u% .uw. tS ^ 
lft _jta PtUBB l^^JB.. I.-BJ- ■* - ;9 »:=.»../ - 
* vwft nwfac cat: = *j 4 i; jo*. 28 %_ a oa 

. W% VSft.FHW^I IM, 5J 91‘ 7ft jT; 

MI ISft FttftrScI B-. JtMM. iiid 

to* 5% Raateof. J* T.-nr f% ,.s% 

2014 Kwrumbiri 1 - Ad -d- « -75ft lift- 
19ft - W% FUxtU . ' JB\i M * U lift- Uft 1?JS 
TS -. IBVSjFjaxf pIMTh -3* • r U plift • .«% S* 1 ' 

t&r 46%FiaECat .W* - J > 1 51ft- Jlft fi? n 
mi. TVftFWPI. 2J9 - -9J X 703 24ft 'Wk f? j 
im 21* Fla POWT 5.-0.120-34. -25 * 'S 5 

13% ljvfaFiaPw iwfa- 13* SaJS 

Mft ;io%FiB» p. J ; i s -i ift'^iSft . ft S 

68ft. XltaFtore -B-WO ‘ -XlJ3-'l09 ^.- «4 .-.K 
.20- , ]7% Pome IM- TVV.". 

.45ft*-a% Ford* .- j.- ;-. w..,x 9so.- f-iS. S 

jet lMForOK '2 X4 9-109 23* - S% 8 [g 
- 49 29 IfaFW. ^nJB . - U-, 2 J7ft= «* -S IS 

«% 9% FtOMH^rar'..- ix a-.TOftiuw-SiJs 
47%-X»Fr1Mow MX- -XX 9 ST 39% ,39- ’ ST^ 

. 30ft- 9% FaaWh AjUO ^. IA 9.: M Mfa.ll :: 


It ti I . 

i, g| 3 

tfl 6 

i 

fi tnfl 


%$ S t 

£ 3S « 


IP 6.J * 

v! ii* 




IX 7x424 15* -.TSft HKfar- ft 
9J-14 64 6% 4 - 4%+ fi 

« J 12J 0% ->% a%— % 

X4 a .70 0* B% !%- y> . 

IX . 7 . Bft •«%-. S%— * 

11 4ft.. 4*. 4» --.-., 

XI 4 443 19* 19% 19B+H 

-9J11 43 - 4ft'. 4% ; - 4*+ % ' 
7.1 9 216 30* a 30%—% 
5J 6 12 17 14% Mft+'fi. 

6J 5 42 11% .11% .111%+.% 

6 12 5 - -'4ft-. 4ft " 

XB S 71S4 12* 72% 12ft— -ft 


lift B ClUoftP pfl 
Bft 4%coocim 

33* 14*COMtO> JO 
7te 31hCM»Sti Mb 
41 aw Cocoa xi6 
a taw cidwBk xn 
16* 10 CoUHt . .72 
714 3 Co loco 

18*- 11 ColaPal UM 
-lift BftCmiAlk. -.72 
IB* 4* CollInF J33 
27. l4*ColPon MO 
04 35% Coltlnd 2J0 

42ft 39% Calf pl 1JO 
47 27ft CcriGMB X54 
2716 20% ColuPct Ma 
26% 19% ColSOtl U2 
186% 91 CSO pnaj2 
29W 2WCSO pt Z4Z 
<414 34* CmbEn 2J0 
15* . 7* CmbEn J7i 
17 4% CamdU - nJS 

25ft 17% CntwE 7M 
19ft 14 CwE Pl M2 
20% 12ft CWE Pf 1J0 
21ft 13* CwE Pf 2 
09* 53 CPE Pf X» 
34* 16 CwE Pf XJ7 
a 1 9* CwE pf IV 
,09ft a CwE Pf BJ0 
74% 48 CwE Pf 7J4 
47ft aftCoimof 2J0 
34% 15% Ck»yc JO 
22ft 13% CamPS 1B8 
47* 10* Compgr 3» 
34ft 10ft CooipScI 
5916 23ft Cpfvoa 
19* 15ft CoftAgr 1J34 
40% 27ft CO IMN 2 


k - 4ft+ W 
fft— ft 
•Oft— ft 


4*. PS 
19% 19ft— ft 
4*;- 4*+ ft 


.9* 4ft Fatomaf 13T-4*.4ft^ r 1 : 

,48ft' 19ft Foorpho . ... 6 179-:n- - '20%. JV S 

I4ft".'7ft FaxBtaP J M - : ' U S' -2 ;-«ft HR 2 
44*' MfaFUHa 'MO - X* » »;»%,34 . -j A 

11%. fift FraakM ■■ JB" M I Iff 


5» 


49* 134%'FtpttW J ;JL. . 2412 633 Jf* 37% 8 j fa 
16% 4ft Frtgtrn' JO 7 - : 3£9- 8 . : a -7*' & 

48' 22 %FnMbT -X«:. 9J 3- 76 25 W» 2 Ti 


* • WbntPbr .«*• 76 JS -xlift *i 

22ft 1014 Fuqua- JO :X7 3 166 .106 T3% K 
18ft - 12W,Fuaa. ptMS .- ,0J' .10. aft -. UW.tP ifl 


ptTJS / 04 ' TO. Wft UW . J^ ID 

pf uo .‘it,?-: i2‘3i.n v-^ 


11 ! .1 


IX 4 a 6ft 6Vt M4— 

Xt 4 12 Bft AT tft- ft- 


7.7 4 82 IB* 18W 18%—* 

4.9 5 87 43% 41ft Jtft-nt. 
SJ0 2 32% , 32%. 32% - 

X7 + im aft a a — * 

14 K 50 3116 -30* 3010+% 
IE I IM 22ft' 21*'.. aft— ft 
»J zlSOIOSV. IB* %■%— * 
«4 %+ K- 


4J 9 385 53Vt' -53% . 53%— -*r 
.. 29 Wf IH* _ •*— Jfe 

X4 5 19 0ft O'- -0ft+-ft 
1X 0 587 20% 19ft 28% . 

BJ - 6 16* 16% lift - ' 

IX ' 12 14* 34% u%— 'ft 

IX 8 15 14* 15+% 

IX xteHO 60 Sift 50»!t— .ft 

S 3 17* IT* re*+.% 

3 HU 21% 21%+. *. 

U.- T sH « 4> -6X +2- -- 

14.' 1460 Sift .40 - SIW+3ft- 
U7 » 35* 25 a — % 
1212 43 27* 27% 27%—' l 

IX 6 4 15ft 15* Uft— ft 


M-4 14 Oft .23% . 23*+ *. , 

13 157 l«ft 17% W — ft 
. 21 369 43ft 43ft 43%— % 
US. 4 14% 16% Uft— ft 1 
SJ 5 9 35* 35* ' 35*— ft 

AS 5 24 34% 34 34 — * . 

9215 40 71% 30% »«+ ft 
IX 7 2 11W 13* 13%+ ft- 

42 6 932 44% 43* 43*— %.. 
4J41 27 17% 17% 17%—% 

11. S 403 23H 23* 23%— ft - 
7J 7 n 76 74 

IX 5 38 1716 » +1- 

BJ 5 4T 20ft 28* 20ft- W . 
4J 4 48 1916 19% 19% - 

SJ 8 a 39%. 32% 39%+%- 
11. I7D0 M» 98% ran +5 
IX 5 xtBWT7% 17*.- 17*— % 

IX zlB® 35W 35 • 35W+T ■ 

14. t5» 54ft 54 - 54 —Ufa 

IX 2400 55 S3 55' 

U. 10 IBM 18% ,18%+ W 

IX 6 Uft 14* Uft—* 

IX .4 17ft. 17% Uft-frft- 

X7 123 -0* 0% ow-r ft J 

4 10 4ft 6 . 6ft.. 

BJ 5 2» 25% 25% -.25%— ft . 
9J 5 TO 27 '24%. -24* -. 

IX 13 17% 14* 17%+ %- 

IX -2 34 33* 34 +-%■ 

U 6 223 27* 27W 27*+ ft . 
9.7 7 109 15% Ute 15 — %. 
U 7 323 52ft 51ft. Sift— 1 


39ft, »% CormGfi nIJl 


BJ 14 2 14% 16 U% 26% 

11. 7 41 16ft Uft 16*+ ft 17 

II. I 55 55 a 17 


27ft 19 ConnM 2 
IB 13ft DOING 1 J0 
58* 31 Conoco EM 
24* 12ft Conroe JB 
Mft ltftConEd 148 
80 Vk 64% Cone Pf 6 
50 MWCone Pf 5 
37% 19* Con Fits 1.76 
27ft IB CfWFrf 130 
49 34 DUNG 134 

112 95 CnG pfl 0-96 

23% ISftCimPw 136 
44ft 30ft CnPw PI4J0 
80ft 50ft CnPw pf7J2 
B0* 55 CnPw pf7J8 
24* 16* CnPw prX50 
II* 14% CnPw prZ23 
24 15* CnPw pfX43 

17ft 7 Coot Air JO 
Bft 5. CoofCop 
aft 21ft CnfICorp 2J0 
32* 25% CnUGrp 240 
34ft 14* CntGp pf 2 
49 33ft DtfGp pfXSO 
30ft 21% Contlll -MB 
17ft lmContTef 136 
63ft 33* C ft Data JB 

4B xmcaor pfxso 

IBft 4ftCooJtl!n ,15a 
74ft 48 Coapln X16 
42ft 31WCOQPI pfX9fl 
26% 12* CoopLnti J0 
17 9ft OwTR JO . 
17 13 COPT pfM5 

25% 10% Cappfnd S* 


. IHfa "7* OAF - JX . JJ i. 51 * Oft , Bh Ijr — — 

u*- ti*gap pf la ‘ix./-. i2'3a:-* n - 

.46 24W GATX at r -74 5 53,15ft 29- - 3 . 

. 49 *. 31 gca ^ 0 ". .-..* 19 , .vr-.-a* as* 

14% 7* GOV , - 1 6fl 4%.. 9% 1 PIaQi ITI . 

6* 2 * OF Egp :r . - -IT:: 3'."_ 3 . f lU***^^* 

.a,- 14*OKTfac- Ufc- XI. 4,101 « -21% a * 

M 32ftGK_PT tax..- -7J :- 1Z'24ft a A 

: M- IftSMRPr- -.. IS-- 1% i'.I* ‘ 

.42% 30*GOteHo .nJt , "M-W .H a* 39%: 3 
30M 22%Gaa8k , t50 t X0 4 . J9. M - 29* * 

49% 39* Oaruteft . 2 . atm 110 41 - . 4B ' 4 
13%-' OftGopdtr.. • JO..-- U.4- « A3S 4W - W nJf 
24ft 13ft Gorttnk > -MB.. . U 4 -T7 v«ft 14% fa J*® 3 mul 
li* 1SKrGOS5«C- iS- • OW* M 

. ,15ft -7*Ggf«Wv , -JO r -5J _A.-23ll|fa H - .f* taft 

- 59ft 36 GmtfMO 34. J22 X» 51 »' : * t »■* 

37* 22*GafO> MJ0 '.XB Sjf7- 2ait-ML'JS0 * 7-5 

. nft 13ft Gamto. vjo ix. * .«*" W %% 

15% io%GAJnw iia. 1 ■ ■ ix . ’ - 10 'taft m 

70ft SPBOnAmD-. JOb- , ~M Jt:TA« > 99*. jp%;J H n/U JT 
17% 13- GnBean ! -J0r-‘X9=3 -J 13ft rti* M 2u 

17ft 7 Gan Cor# IX. 33 15> TjSJvfi.JL'W »' 2^ 

25% lx-achm - ‘41. XX 

' 85% 27%. GOynam . 136 a JJ 2 

57ft 44 GonEI W -X? 3^711- jnfcXBt 1*5 
.37.. ZSftGftFdfa 2 -«■.»-■ 081.: 35%; KwiS? Sl/U +U g* 

47 - 20*GnGttl -ILlOa 44.M-OC.-Stt, a f? 5 

" 2XU ;U* OoMasf v-JO 5J-2r;.-JS^.M*. l^t5, 8 +B 

,'54- 34ft Gfl MIS . JO 1 J 7 -78 U 501 W 

4B • 37ft Gnlnsir pf» “ T3: .~$KMl;CMj£B 2 W W 

-a% 19 GdAlUls, fja _X5 J 4fX Jtft.fSKuX, JLifB 2* 




28* GnQttv -IXlte 4XM 8C 35ft 
ij Ooffosf -.--JO ' 5S-1~.-T I4&: 

34ft GnhlS . JO M-7 • 71^45;,.- tBm 
37ft Goinatr pf» “xs.:-?n:^c^s 

19 GnAfalls, fja 5J J 4Mh 24fti S*i. „ „„„ 

46% 43*OMof .- .5U5C- 4-UB'..42ft rWax/ 1 J , ;jS 4 4-U 

47% .43% GBIM- 5m? 4« 

12ft GnPart JO .. 6J T 27 t-WKW 


S' 

g» a % 

?ar 

Sini +15 97* 

fall «% 

? +23 1 

“ o| ff 
2 W £• 
Snrn+5 JS: 


’ 10 % reft GoPwt jo aS™ + 1 * E! 

; IM .m OPU . fa! 9S* 

-14 - -naiMr -. . ft* 

-29M a OoBlanf. MB ' XJ 9 »-S7V:»rtx4ifl S i.7, 99*1 


- U .. 4* GoSUwl ---M 
■ £ft.a - GTE ”• XT? 


n - 22ft GTE pl ISO 
26 17* GTE pf 240 

14 FftGTFI p«J5 
24% .12% on™ UO 

1% 2*GW«w- IWTBX'^fa-akd, BBCi H 

; a* 17% Const 1 pxl JO - . - .--49 22* 22H-.2I J®™ TS, nv. 

E 

.24* 14ft G«Pw IPttSf. -tx -• » * 5 JK 

Sift SOWGBPWr P0JO. IX; • klf .ffl.-- SJ2 tS 2? 

■ left svchk - jm - - .Tjix.rMr+aiftva^-da iw +» 

38* 17ft G*rtrf*d EO : X7. 6f,-10 ‘.rnfa' SS2* 2si_ 

- 97* '42ft GOtty . MB# .13S-:73%: TOfc.5 J(W J-J5 99% 

18%17ftO*tty pR3 --9J . v K 12*- WfcfcS 

■’%Z:£SS®? ii S’ s 

25* iSkGlaravr :. M., 4A * 7 1P in4-ra#VM Mt +11 ww 

55ft 16ft GtoBMof* ; JO '..-Jill a .'CTOx. 46%-Jl Q/U 47 «ft 

17 llftOtdWfp;^J4-i X9 S XS 15% w m «8W 

w% wsoa^w iS. - * Jw a -ijfta utyu fit w 

T7 CorcLtei.» J2ii x4 3 - 13 17ft gvu 5.15 97% 

29% 21ft Govid - til.. ' 73 4 402-24 . StS I uwu 
.44ft 27 Grw*-. -XIE v'-M as?3 ,2 


Tfc4 7»-»tT^gl 
IX 

ix 4 , ax --n% n ^ j 
Tso im w -* ' 


s w 9R 

" 9* i« » 
K m 2E* 
S is *5: 
iw w ; 
Eifna *5 


.24* 16ftC«Pw : 
76ft 50%G4P9r . 


91 14 4 

6ft 4WI 
15ft 13 t 

S 35! 


a 17* COWloX -1 

8**! sara 

T IftgSSTr 


iT Pfl 25 
Wind M 
*»wd MB 
dura J4 

ST VI? 

&*■&■ 
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a Zl5 B 37ft M 36 — w 

BJ u R 34 34% 34*+ % 
19 7 72 1» 10% 15%—.* 
8J 4 3 984 9* 9* . 


M t. 13ft t 
Al 10 - 1 lib 1 


i_14ft+ 9lr. 

t.-T&fc- %■’: 


12 6ft CradfF JB 

S»a”S 

27% 19- GrckN pfXlB 


27% 19- CrckN pfXlB 
a% 14 -CrnipK MO 
21 17ft CrapHI *22 
35% 22ft CrVmCk 
54* BnhCrwZM 1W 
48 43* CrZol pfX63 

60* 40WCrumF 2J2 
13% 6 Culbro 

39% 27ft Cum En M0 
lift 7ft Currlnc T.10 
II 13% CurtW JO 
aw 22ft CurtW A 7 
2994 IBM Cyclop* JO 


S3 3-J» 3-A&4. 

74 1+ffl 40 . 40 I- • 

U. J 2 T% 21 % 71 % • ' 
44 6 a TE% VRl 18* f 
X2 « 25 19% 19ft 19*+ % 
5 54 33W Z3ft 23ft \ 

4J * 135 34ft 33ft 3X- — * 
92 7 44% 46% 46ft— % 

XB 5 79 SR4 50% 50% + '% 
25 6ft 4* «*+ ft 

6J 4 54 a a a 

1X12 8ft •* 0ft+ * 

xo 5 115 a i*ft a + 

7J 1 25ft 25ft 25ft 

A2U 29 am a* a*- ft 


.-W.-T7 isardft«,i>J2'ii' 
29% JlHGoakf -IJX..' 
.44ft 27 GfWP'. 105 

40% 28ft GralpBr 22.1- 
14* f% GroAlivf 
U% 9 GrnvDr J JO^i; 
10ft _4* OtMPc .-- 
32% 20 ' GHJinf- JOo 
B- 23ft GNim 1ST - 
1.40ft 27% GtNOtdc U0-. 

' 2» 14 GIWFln J« 

- Wft HftCraytV lJD 
...4%.-' aGnyfintf-wr - 
'14* OWOtlMO Mb .. 

aft 16% Gramm . eel . . 


-. ’4 9% 

no e» 


I, “IWU M* 9F4 

'■ SsXi fa Ufa VO 90% 
. « lint too * 9-4 

' iuL^ I1VU +» 99 

.- rata Bfffa 9-re 2 % 

: iSftjl * 705 Uft 

'•“j unm *4 »£■ 

~ai*£ «« wi a 
■ BG umtt ms n 

m r& r 

-1»! 1 IVfa Ml 
. HWU M Wft 

GX2 J2P » W ft 
Wft.ilgfe X* 7-11 95 ft 
rti* utyu nr w 
evu 5-15 97w 

UBTU Ml 9Tft 
am r»+ too 
-S#: % m 9tft 
•SK BVfa faM Wft 
BVfa MS W 
mter! W *9% 

Se.'! IMH m. 
SSai % +15 98 

".ffi “!!«« 9ow 


DL ' . A ., 

MFilrS F 

js 

- ' WO.. 3% •. 


3*9fa.-U%Gram -pfXIO IX St. 
1618-10 Coortlln- *42 Z7 5 K 


22* KMGlfW*ta . .J9 .A4. 3 210 27% U% -1 

45 xmoiwr . pfisa > 7.1 i.as is., f 

54ft 5ft GutftHl 13S- 9J 4-682 40 i 39% -: 
57ft UftGaMRo* -J3 ; UM-1M' 22»-,21* 5 


12 4ft DPF 
7* 3* Damon JO 
» 12 DanRtv E12 

30>A X DaaaCp MO 
a* uuDonui JO 
49% 33*. Doi-find 2 
4 9% 36 Hr Don pf 2 
74 ft 46 OafoGon 
47% 22ft DatoTor JO 
S3 48% Da font 6 
ft 9* Dated J60 
49% 37 DaylHd MO 
17% laWDaytPL 1J< 
lttft 07 OPL pflXSO 
41ft 23ft Doara M0 
14 10% DtlmP MB 

47* 27* Dalfa A M0 
8% Aft DaUac 
17 8 Dallam 


S % 15% DaniMa 1.18 
13 Danfopiv J8 
14ft 10 Orttrto 1 
15ft DafEd 148 

8 ft 5DV.DME PfiM 
ft 45ft Da IE Pf7J4 
35% 19 OE pfF 2J5 
25% 17% OE PtB 2JS 
»ft 14V| Oaf E prxa 
25ft 19% Don tor 1 
15% 7 OIGlor 24 
aft uft d mi cd 1 jo 

47ft 28% Diolnl 2J0ta 
36% OWmS 1J8 
40ft 22ft OtotooW JO 
82ft Sift DI« m IE a 
IS* 8% DlUlngm J0 
a% 14 OHIon 1 104 
48ft 33 Dltnov 71 
l% 3* Divrsfdin 
6ft 2% Dlwr*MIP 
If ft 9ft DrPappr JO 
79% 34*Oamao U0 
4 16% Donato a JO 

6ft 3ft Danu .u 
31 23% Dwtnly 1.T4 

a 1 2ft Donor -JS 
40*8 27* DO««r % M 
39% 24% DowCH MB 
49ft Mft Dowjn MO 
U% 23ft Drava U6 
Uft 40 Draw mo 
17% 13 DranB MOa 
23ft U% Draytk J0a 
45ft 31ft duPonf ■ 2a 
44ft JlftduPnr pf3J8 
S 4«- 19ft Ou Pm pfXSD 

20* u* Dakar 102 

■1 48 Olrtw atiJS 

93% 41 DuKa pfX» 
90* 59 Dpfaa pfOJO 
27ft 18% DuKa of 1*9 
4»% 32% OanBr 1.7* 
16ft 12% DuALt I JO 
aft uft Dun ptaxio 

a% 13% Don pf 3 

21ft 14ft DM prKXW 


3 42 S% J% 5% — ft 

XI 49 n 3% . 4ft 4ft— W 

XI 4 n Uft 13* Uft-- fi. 
7J 5 233 22* lift 21*-* 

mitt 

54 7 37 a* 36*— ft 

12 S3 58* -57ft 57*— % . 
U 12 46 34% a 23% — 1ft 
14 459 48*047 4716—5% 

5.7 2 13 W 9* 9%— ft 

X6 6 19 » 30* If — % 

11 7 a lift. 13ft T4ft+ % 
IX 310 90% 90% 90%+ % 
45 4 SSS 30% Wft 2 9 * % 

ii * id n .n*. a + * 
X* 4 M 3JH XH* J33Sa- % 
» 8 % 0 ft 8 ft + ft 

at *% 9 

6J 6 48 17% 17 T7 — W 

H7 SS IS Uft Uft— ft 

9.1 S 39 lift 11 II — ft 

IX 7 211 12% Wft tfW— % 
9J 19 0 0 

IX pC40 53ft S. 53ft +7% 

IX M 20* 20ft 20%+ * 

ML II 30 19ft rm— H 

IX 5 M% 16* - 16*— * 

X7 8 44 a* 21% 21%-r* 
tif 12 ft f 9— % 

Mi 7 H4 fa 16 

64 7 112 34 a 33ft + * 

U f IN 20ft 27* 28ft— ft 
XStd a 32% aw 32*-* 
U 672 64ft 62ft 63* T 
X0 5 76 10 9ft ID + * 
Ml 62 14* 74* . 14% 

1JU 453 44* 44- 44*+ * 

I 60 5* 5* 3 ft— * 

m 2% Jft 2*— .ft 
XI Id 121 11% W* lift— ft 
.« « 59* 57% 5t%— 1* 

X6 7 ID U% 16* 16%+ % 
13 9 41 4 3ft 4 

XS 7 352 2Sft 23% 25ft— ft 
19 4 40 12* Wft .13*— ft 
2411 75 35% 35ft 25*—.% . 

SJ 1 833 31% 30* 31 —ft 
4J11 IS 17* 32 37%+.% 

X4 9 6 31% 31 3! — * 

XI 9 414 51% JD% *1* 

IX m» IS 14% 15 

XI 5 * 19% 19% 19% + ft 

SO 5 356 25 34* 34*— * 

». 2 33 ft 33ft 33ft - 


j7tk imumKa -jz lAN-m jam- .aim. ; . 

47ft - 17* Guff. R pflM. •'■ X8- T, 27ft .MtkJ (■»» iga 
13* * «fl£tU( 1J4. IX 7 W Ml* -U.- Cl ” * •w 

w ^ n 

l7% : WftG U faan,,,jo WBU. 


i«* • 1 1 . hnw- a ,72. » 

2SW UftMoefcW s 2r - JX 3 .184 17% rr . 
0* ' 4* Ha toco .... ■■13 ir-.&T-i: ‘ 
29% TOftMoHFB . 1J4 -4k3tl » ».-»f 
109* 64ft HotBbf- 3 . 33 -96%; Wft; 

38W 18 MarorP 1.S0 U f -38 24% . a,;.,"' 
W lOMHonJS lJ4r . . IX 37'.12*-1M4^' 
itft imHanli Ella. _ tz ' x» . »5% I4*, 


l*«WfcSBsl 


americ 




14* 7* Hndswai. f. IX 5 IM * Bft 
59ft .l8%HandvH JO .12.1* fll 32 
44* 29% Hanna -.- - 3 -BJ 5 m 2916 
* ' 2C*HarBrj"'1A4- 5J.S -26-.2Ha 
15* IMljBrtln - Jl X7 4 U Wft 
a UftHORdSM 40 - 34 - 90- 12% 

J4% 27ftfMrrBfe 2 ' » J n JtS? 
Wft KftHmTh --J2 - Ull. -60- a- - 

MW a% franco .2 43 t. 0-32% 

13ft -9%'HarTSM 1-95 4 72 38W 

a* iQftffo rfjH fc jo . xon .rja 
lift 6 -TforffZd 40 --X2-3 a - Jft 
16*1 1ft Hons* IJ0O-. TE9-XU OK 
a* 10% HwUEt 244 IX I M 23% 
>1% 7%HO*WA JO SJ' - tt - • 0- '- 
39*' 13% HOHdtn JO 55 0 U. 33 
31* UftHooWToC r .-O' 1 5-2*44 
If 9% Hacks - :J0 X4 i 54; 71* 
53ft - 9%HaciaM- . - 0 359 3* - 

m 21% HaOatB 9JO 3J I 64. 34*. 
43% 34ft HpfntH 1 UO XI 6 179 36* 
10ft 5ft H+IMpC 7 V ■ 6* 

3* U Mallrint IJ X7 fi li- 18% 
57 32% fftfmrp : *j» ‘.-- jj?.- • r. 47ft 

3* 1% HmCsr - 2 -. 3*: 

24* 15% HarcuU uo U 4 155 Uft 

am re, wntr uo to s w a* 

10% mHtnlw -18 23 - 6% 

U* ia*H88tw- pH J0- 1X~-1 T». 
32* 23*H»lMln 1J6 64 7 134 26* 

70ft 46*HOftftPX 84Q-- 71l «-m 
30ft 24ft n J2- : IJ 15. JJ 20* 

nw. mio— , jo^; U i S lT* 


5 U-S+fk Wft ! 
X4 5 - «: 5* -5*- v 
• 0 359 3* -- . 37 
X3 O 44. 24%,-. 34 *. 
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•• Hrl ^kbr « onutMun taw. kehik hi smmns 

'.'I . " .'J&fc&amiittay meeting of danbokfcre of THE PHILIPPINE INVEST- 
f /§wT COMPANY, sA. wifi be held al its rmatettd office. 14. rue AMriqg» 
> femhowg. <m April' 25th, I960, at 10.30 o’clock ajn. for the purpose of 
i?i«5(iori^ «sd niug.apaa4he following nutter*: 

Zr« i? M i feTo-eorntfer and approve m' amendment to article 22 of the articles of 
ss ,T:> ^ inCorpontum of the company to facilitate the decbzatioo and paymem m 
i out drealiBc^ Capital accretiona os inwrtmfflla. auch 

z d‘^¥^S^^^dtthedd!eSoamutid l e22aftb9wordB 

-',V - j '||4e‘ oecfited nr ampins above tbe book value derived Irma the sak at 

rj uit&tjeaBartkw-orany investments together with any other sums repieaentmg 
' y : ^fe*Petn>|Mj.ln! m v falBMWti i". 

• > : - : iS^wr orierlmrineaa. _ , „ . , 

3 n ai Jbr fl* pmpooe of eonridermg aid vutii^ the Mlowing 


i sjrenqioeraoi me company ’ 
; J .3 Ti |jpdoA aii. Jbr jbe.pupoae 

:?^^%'aaamye and accept the 


■ To aamve and accept the. reports eh 

fffiET the gad oB ' ~ " ^ 

and profit and ku accoam as at the 31m 

Deceabtr, 1979. 


:«:2tfe : Afiocati(jii of net profit .• 

- I.-: ’•5 ’^j-l-To -dnchcige the directors and the statutory 
- i!‘.^ periomme of their duties during the fiscal 


auditor with tea 
war ended 31at 


••• • . . . ■ __ 

I' rKTfrdact diroctmt to serve until the nest annual general meeting of stare- 

,'i*v bihtfi 

To debt tfestatotoiy auditor to sen* untilUm neat amnal general meeting 

approve the payment of an increased rna nagpruent fro to 
• ?f- <W» Pacific SaSL S.A. 5 Tm of 1 per cent. Of 
-M: «fiie of the consolidated assets of the eonmSny 
?‘-k rsonadidstod liabilities of the ewrmanyl^ 

.. ! ,r' Wiach nuaoHdmed BahiBiio total pn«a pa! amonm d “bonw- 
i £*»■;« a^bemed by the company for portfolio urwaimenl purposes. 

•.I'gijeid^ldm ik advised that except for rwduliodsalMtM^a^^ 
: ^tf*e eabaouBnan meeting of ahaiAddem no m»rmn ^**£*0017 b** 
d SmSrnons will 

i^maenled at the meeting with foe imtrfcUon 
u : itoW bThtoSdf or bv proxy can cast vole* m respect of « mndier of atom « 
“ iS. m one fifth of iffSLws issued or two fifths of the sham* p«**t ** 

theexMorffamry 


Actually, we provide correspondent 
bank services at our own offices 
in over 85 countries. 


•-•• :1 or by psaXTlta 50 % d tbe wned and 

.\ * ^ * 2/3 d ** ***”* ?nX ^ «P re80,led - 

• ■ ; i to take put al both meeting* bSTtte 

or 

r ;? j ^ AefoEowiSgknk: 

-' l -‘ S Jr* fcsqtie Gdadtak d> Lmon*o*mg, SA 
■; ;?2 mriyn. L ar remho nrg.- 

‘V'sF •-" " Hie Board d Dii«»» , 


In Asia, we have 28 branches in 14 
countries from Japan to India; in South and 
Central America, its 44 branches from 
Argentina to Guatemala; and we cover 
Europe and the Middle East with 29 
branches in 17 countries from Ireland 
to Pakistan. Plus affiliates, subsidiaries and 
representative offices in many countries. 

When you do need a United States 
correspondent we have superb credentials, 
with specialized international units in San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, Chicago, Houston, 

' Miami, and particularly New York. Bank of 


America NewVbrk (BANY) handles so 
much international business that based on 
deposits, it would rank as one of the 30 
largest banks in the United States. 

Dealing with us, you don't need a differ- 
ent correspondent for each country. 

Bank of America can give you the world. 

Bank of Americas global network of 
offices can provide a broad range of cor- 
respondent services: from import-export 
financing to foreign exchange trading , 
special-purpose loans in local currency : 
letters of credit, collections. . . and more. 


Si 


BANK OF AMEACAMTSSA - MEMBER FWC 


BANKof AMERICA 

Think what we can do for you. 


- ’V'f 
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Jun ... 49 JO 

Jul ... if 38 

Sep 58-15 5870 5845 3870 4 
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INTERNATIONAL FUNDS 


ADVERTISEMENT 

. April 141980 

Hi* not amt wfa* gu ufutimi* *bawn hi l a r « *app 0 *d by tba Fund* M wHh tfaa 
*»f * p N nn of «ow Swin hmtk whom qual m an* b wif an iwue prim. Tin fofl ow in g uwnb - 
al symbols Mknla C i*i pi * n cy of ip ali liMi * hihpU i i I (or hi HI: HI d n By; (wj <m*Uy; 
(ml — monthly: (r) — i*pM]H (i| — ImgMif. 

BANK JULIUS BAER 8 Co Ltd: Other Funds 


— (d)Bcerbond SF 44135 

— (dlCanbor SF 55730 

— (d 1 Grobar SF 643.00 

— (dlSIoCkbar SF 77630 


BANQUE VON ERNST & CIE.: 


— Id) CSF Fund —.... 

— Id 1 Crossbow Fund 

— Id 1 irFPlHldN.V. 


twl Ahundir Fund 

(r ) Arab Flnanca I.P 

twl Trustaor InLFd(AEIF).. 

[») Austral. Salad Fd_ 

to) Bonds* In - Issue Pr. 

(w) CAMIT_.... ............ ....... 

1*1 Capitol Gains inv., — 


*873 
S 1303.74 

*728 
113 
SF 10930 
*940 
S 18 B 5 


BRITANNIA TRUST MNGT.(CI) Ltd.: 

— Iw) Universal Donor Trust. S 79.50 

— tw) Him interest Starting... EMU 


CAPITAL INTERNATIONAL : 


— twl Codtal Inti Fund 

— (w> capital Italia SA.._ 

— (w) Convariiw* Capital S-A. 


(d ) Capitol Ren tin r*st 

(dJ CarfNco Open-End Fund 

(«0 Citadel Fund 

twl Cleveland Offshore Fd. .. 
twl Convert, Fd Ini. A Certs.. 


LF 133 X 00 
S 24933 
SUB 
S 1.15336 
1814 


CREDIT SUISSE: 


— Id 1 Actions Subses. 

— Id 1 Canasec 

— (d l C.S. Funds- Bands - 

— Id 1 CS. Fands-iiirt 

— Id I Energw-volor 

— (d ) Ussec - 

— to 1 Eur oaa-voior 


SF 20X25 
SF 54430 
SF 57.25 
SF60JD 
SF 10430 
SF 48030 
5F 10850 


I w) Convert Fd In*. 0 Certs .. 

twl D.G.C. 

Id ) Dollar Fund (ex-Dtvld .1 
(d I Dreyfus Fund liMT_ 


DIT INVESTMENT FRANKFURT: 


— (d 1 Concern™ 

— (d l tm'l Rententand 


DM 1720 

DM 4020 


EARNEX Fa. Ban n 1945. Nassau* Baha- 
mas: 

— (d 1 Earne* F«L 1 1.9* 


Iw) Drertm Interconi meat . 

(d l Europe atuiaaiions 

Id l Energy InfL N.V. 

. twl First Eagle Fund 

twl F.I.RJ.T. 

twl F ormolu issue Pr 

(w ) Formula Selection Fd .. 

Id 1 Fond Italic 

Id ) F ran kt.-T rust Infer* Ins . 
Id 1 Fund of N.Y. (ex-dfvfd. 1 . 


LF 1.10530 
131.93 
1527808 
121532 
SF 14873 
SFS 92 S 
S 15-31 
DM 3738 
1023 


id ) Global Inn Fund 

twl Maussmann Hlduv nv .. 


FIDELITY PO Bo* 678 Hamilton. Bermu- 
da: 


— [wl Fidelity Amor. Assets. . 

— tdl Fidelity Dir Swps. Tr. .. 

— td 1 Fidel l ly For Eosl Fd ... 

— iw) Fidelity Inn Fund 

— twl Fidelity Pacific Fund .. 

— Iw) Fidelity world Fd. 


FI DE LITY POB 195 , St Heller. Jersey CL: 


— fw) Fidelity Sterling A 

— (ml FMelily Sterllno B 

— twl Fidelity 5 ier:inaD 


tdl Indosuei Multibonds A — 

(d ) Indosuez Mulllbonds B 

Id I IntertundSJL 

twj intemwrKet Fund 

(w) infl Inc Fund I Jersey!... 

tr 1 Infl Securities Fund 

id) investa DWS 

(r I Invest Atfonttauei ......... 

Id) Itolamertca 5 A. Fund.... 

tr] Italfortane Inti FdSJL... 


G.T MANAGEMENT LTD: 


— iwl Ekrrrv Poc.Fd.LM 

— Iw) G.T. Asia Puna 

— (SI GT. Band Fund... 

— mi G.T Dollar Fund ..... 

— id I G.T. InmMHlf Fund 

— Id I G T. joaon Sman Ca F una . 

— Id 1 GT TectvuMsrv Fund...., 


tw 1 Japan Selection Fund 

twl Japan Pacific Fund 

(d) KB Income Fund 

(d ) KleJnmart Benson int. F .. 
Id ] Klelowart Benson IntU F . 
tw) KJelnwort Bens. Jew. F.... 

|w) Leverage Cap. Hold 

(w) Luxfund 

(ml Maple Leal Growth NV.. 


573.71 
14038 
LF 128730 
11122 
11124 
12747 
17042 
57882 
CanS 92 S 


JARQINE FLEMING: 


— |r ] jaralne Japan Fund 

— <r 1 Jaidme 8 Emt Asia.... 


LLOYDS BANK INT. POB <30 GENEVA II 


f-twl Llorai inn Growth . 
►iwl Lloyds inn Income . 


RCTHSCHILD ASSET MGMT tBwmudOl : 

— twl Reserve AnefsFdLto- — 1*49 

ROTHSCHILD ASSET MOTM ICI>: 

O.C. Dir Commodity Tr.., 550*4 

SOFID GROUPS GENEVA 


M ) Mediolanum Set. Fund — 

td ) Neuwtrth tnH Fund 

td) Neuwlnti lav. Fund.— .... 

(w) Nippon FuM — 

(w) Nor. Amer. inv. Fund ...... 

(wl Nor. Amer. Bonk Fd 

(W) NAJM.F. 

td) Putnam intanil Fund 

(wl Quantum Fund N.v„ 

Id I Renta Fund 

Id 1 Rent invest - 


*1147 

S.» 

1139 
1144 L 
*894* 
303 * 
18 X 94 
13196 
S 91810 
15534 
LF 75430 


— |r I Parian Sw. n Ett - SF 13)230 

— ir I 5oCW5wtK SFUD30 


(a ) Safe Fund. — 

tdl Safe Trust Fund. 

tw) Samurai Portfolia 

twl scan (NA.v.)..._ — 

Iwl SMH Special Fund ........ 


1334 
5933 
SF 5 X 50 

sun 

DM 8648 


SWISS BANK CORP: 


— :a i a mortal- Valor 

— Id) imervaisr ...... 

— id | Jaaen PeeffoUo 

— (a l SwKsvawr New S«r 

— (d I Unhr. Bom Select 

— id i Universal Fund....... 


UNION BANK OF SWITZERLAND: 


— fd ) Amtt U 3 , SA 

— 1« ) Bens imwtf 

— id I Canvort-lnven 

— id I Eurlt Europe 5b_ 

— |d ) Foma Swill Sfl — 

— Id ) GloMuven 

— id t PucHie inveit 

— id ) Rometac-invest 

— id I Scfll South Air Sh 

— IdlSimo SwtuREsi 


Iwl Talent GhMl Fund 

(wl Takyg Pat Held (Sea) .... 

tw) Tokyo Pat HaW N.V, 

tw) Transpacific Fund 

M) UN ICO Fund 

Ir ) Uni 1 1 1* Assurance 0*6609 . 

(wl United COP Inv. Fund 

(m)UWinriBondFd 

(w) Western Growth Fund 

(d } World EquKv Grth. Fd .... 

(m) Worldwide Fund Lid 

(w) Worldwide Securitas. 

(wl worldwide Special 


S 1236 
55X38 
17190 
53X35 
DM SMB 
11.10 
*334 
19528 
1734 
143851 
11933 
19X34 
S1J94JQ 


UNION inv ESTMENT.F ranh furl 


— Id 1 unirerla 

— |d 1 Umlondi .- 

-10 I Unlrcfc — 


DM — Deutsche Mart; * — Ex-Dividend; 
• — New; N.A. — Nat Aval table; SF — Bel- 
gium Franes; LF — Luxembourg Francs; 
SF - Swiss Franes; + — Offer orlca* : a — 
Asked: b — Bid Change P/V no ta H per 
unit. S/S — Stack SPfll; -■ — Ex RTS; “S'*— 
Suspended; 

N.C ■ Not communicated; » — * - Rtdtonpf 
price -Ex-Cauaan. 
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Eurocurrency Interest Rates 
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LONG TERM TRBA1URT BONDS 
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London Metals Market 
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s* 

to 
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APOLLO MALE ESCORT 

Service. Park 704 33 50 



APPB. MW &corf Service. Travel, 
with Ewart Tot 530 IP TP. 


JAM* - MBS ESCORT 5SMCE 
Teli 757 63 48. 


UTA - LONDON ESCORT SOVKE 

Tok 01 409 7949. 


LONDON - KBE Escort Service. 
TeL: 72790(2. 


• PARIS 

STAR E SCORT S ERVICE 542 43 04. 


LONDON CONTACT Escort Service. 
Tab. 01-402 4000, 01-402 4006 OB 01- 
4020282. 

LONDON-COSMOPOLITAN Endkh 
Urwerid Escort Service. Tab M 
3108. 

VEfMA-HMMONT Escort Siren. 
TeL 92 21 41 after 3 pm 
MKANO 867513. Escort Service. Eve- 

yffiwJ* - MtCHB£ Start Service. 
Tab 57 47 44. 

MADHS) - MJLTKJNGUAL Escort Ser- 
vice Tab 245 30 57. 

HtANKFURT - MANIA Austrian Escort 
Seneca Tab 595046. 

DUESSELDORF-. B40USM ESCORT 
Service. TeL 021 1-375691. 

MUMCH (089) 5 22 66 5 Escort - 
Seneca female end male. 

HtANKRJRT - WESBADEN - MAINZ 
Simone Escort Service. 06121 -846666. 
ZURICH- tot 0049-6103-82048. Omega 

Escort Service/' Germcny. 

DUESSODORF ESCORT SBtVKZ. Tab 

0211492605. 

LOMJON - TAMA SCORT 5BMCE 

Tet 01 221-4345. 

LONDON - EU2ABETH Escort Ser- 
viceJJl 5882647. 

EMMANUEUEkcori service. Multtn- 
guoL London 730 1840. 

UMDON mz Escort Service. 01 262 
9546. 

LONDON - Bonnie s Escort Service. 
TeL- 794 57 28. 

LONDON AMANDA Escort Servn. 
938 1299. 

VTVA Eicort agency of London. Teb 01 

M2774BL 

LONMN. Jnfiefta Escort Sendee. Td : 

3265314. 

1JUL 4 Escort Service. London creas. 
TefcOl 226 4164 

PARK * MARIOS INTERNATIONAL 

*£SBS^5riig£& k 


Escort Service Tut f20Q 730B3CL 

MILAN ESCORT 1 SkvTCI 


NEW AM51BKDAM 

L f20) 730B3& 
tT 5HVICE. Tel; 


Zurkh is best I 

Your Business Address 
or Office in Switzerland 


INTERNATIONAL OFNCE 

42 Rennwea CH-800T Zurich 
TeL 01 /21 1 29«. Telex 812656 fa 

• Office address fn ditties. , 


865647/865146. 

TOW IN PARS Escort Serve*. Tab 
500 73 88. 

ZUtfCH , ESCORT SSVlCEr Teb 850 
54 83: 1030-12 am. / 6030 pm 

'KSHSJSSr-* 6 - 


PAGES 14 & 13 
FOR MORE 
CLASSIFI&S 


YOUR 

OFFICE IN PARIS 

is ready when you need it. 
Even hr a couple af hates. 


■ Yaw Cached base; by the hour. 
n day. weekly. etc — 

• Your permanent base: an office from 
r-Frs. 7.50 0 + laxa/month. 

* Prestige mating address: aB service* 
ielex- 


boSS buro express 

91, Faubourg S*. Henare, 75008 Porn. 


ORKE SPACE Lor rentds up to 4 
months, 500 sq.ft., fully blind 2 
phone fawL Te as fa cMes. £100 pw. 
London: 01 235 8820. Tlx 25239. 

66,1 RUE DE LA PAIR. 6 offices, 155 sqm, 
I Tel: 5552000. 


tiub's 

office In your co umiy . 

P«*t*5 Max Ferraro 
TeL 747.1245. 

Lendeto AMdwel MHcheO 
TeL 242 51 73. 

Brctonhe Arthur Mofxner 
TeL 343 IB 99. 

R m eteid ixe. AJfonc Grta 
TeL 26 36 15. 

Abe*. J.C Recwssoii 
TeL, 361 83 97/36024 21. 

ftWdisfc L OeMoger 
TeL 2836 78. 

»" ■ " MorahoD Walter 

TeL: 2958 94. 

New York: Sandy O'Hara 
Tel.: 752 38 90. 

Rosimk Antonie SarohujUj 
TeL: 6793437, 

No*bt A. IMauff Sanakx* 
TeL 4553306. 

TtotSft n l e i i Peter faNg 
TeL, {08} 31 6870. 

Hong Kong C Qwoae 

W. s 3 - 230077. 

UrftoK Bto Ambar 

TeLt 672793 A 6623*4 
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Crossword 


By Eugene T. Maleska 



ACROSS 


1 Encompassed 
by 

5 Medicinal 
plant 
8 Artistic 
judgment 

14 Van’s opposite 

15 Word with folk 
or bind 

18 Sacrificial 


58 Start of "The 
AenekT' 

39 *■ that 

touch wine 


17 Daughter of 
James II 

18 Litigant 

U DonShula’s 
eleven 

28 Annual 
deductible 
item for some 

23 Blende or 
sphalerite 

24 Family 
member, 
familiarly 

25 Religious 
pamphlet 

28 Carlo 

*28 Wane 

32 — Girl” 

(Clara Bow) 

31 Piiam’sdty 

34 ranartian 
Indian 

35 Filing status on 
an annual form 


40 Fashionable 
beadies 

41 Westrumof 
diam o n d fama 

42 Aching 

43 One of Nixon’s 
V.P.’s 

44 Mutts 

45 Clay today 
48 Result of an 

annual 

guessing game 

54 Horde tram the 
hive 

55 Steel 
ingredient 

58 Eager 

57 French chef’s 
forte 

58 Irela nd, 
formerly . 

59 Alight 

80 Register - 

81 Strip of shoe 
leather 

82 Kind of market 
or circus 


2 Bill of fare 

3 Smith and 
Fleming 

4 After zwd 

5 State 

8 **.. .scarce the 
soul of a 


DOWN 


1 Sadat or 
Arafat, e.g. 



8 Flagrant 
8 Chicken tick or 
a Floridian 
18 Outlander 

11 Musialor 
Laurel 

12 Floppy caps 

13 Railroad, lake 
or canal 

21 Nigh t: Comb. 
form 

22 Diagnostic aids 

25 "Over •” 

((W.W.Isong) 
28 Scads 

27 Verdi opera 

28 Feel one’s way 
28 Rot slowly 

38 Under 

31 Water or 
flower 

followers 

32 Spring in 
Anchorage 

33 More parched 

34 Chew the rag 
18 Fauna’s 

partner 

37 marbles 

42 Est iv at io n 

time 

43 Set in order 

44 “Odyssey" 
sorceress 

45 Decorate 
48 Befog 

47 Cygnet 

48 Showing stress 
48 Term for a 

worm 
58 Dogie 

51 Ellipse 

52 “This Love of 

Sinatra 

hit 

53 Norse legends 


■WEATHER- 


AUMKVB 

AMSTRRDAM 

ANKARA 

ATHENS 

BEIRUT 

■ILORADI 


BRUSSELS 

BUCHAREST 

BUDAPtEST 

CASABLANCA 

COPENHAGEN 

COST A DSL SOL 

DUBLIN 

EDINBURGH 

FLORENCE 

FRANKFURT 

OCNRVA 

HELSINKI 

HOUSTON 

ISTANBUL 

LAS PALMAS 

LISBON 

LOUDON 

LOSAKOHLES 


C P 
14 58 

19 a 
2 35 
W 61 
ISAS 
MAI 

17 a 
so a 
m a 

IA 41 
17 S3 

13 SA 
17 A3 

S 47 
B 47 

14 A1 
If 47 

15 5* 
10 SD 
W SO 
12 34 

20 a 

12 54 
2D « 
34 7* 


CkMdv 

Fata- 

Snow 

Ooudy 

Folr 

Folr 

Folr 

Fair 

Showtre 

Fair 

Owns 

Fair 

Foot 

Rain 
Ratal 
Fair 
. Fair 
Foot 


MADRID 
MIAMI 
mi mm 
MONTREAL 
MOSCOW 
MUNICH 
NEW YORK 
NICE 


PARIS 

PRAGUE 


Ratal 

Cloudy 

Ooudy 

Shawm 

Ovarcmf 

Rain 


SOFIA 

STOCKHOLM 

TEHRAN 

TEL AVIV 

TOKYO 

TUNIS 

VIENNA 

WARSAW 

WASHINGTON 

ZURICH 


C F 

12 54 
» 7* 
l« 41 
S 47 
S 37 

15 59 
f 49 

14 a 
* 49 
10 AS 

15 S* 
17 a 
a M 

13 56 
27 01 
» AO 
n S3 
MAS 
17 43 
15 59 

14 51 
MAI 


Rala 

Ooudy 

Mr 

Ooudy 

Ooudy 

Fair 

Ooudy 

Ooudy 

Foaav 

Fair 

Fair 

Cloudy 

Ooudy 

FOOT 

Fair 

Fair 

R atal 

Ovarcast 

Fair 

Pah- 

Rabi 

Fa* 


(YoNordars rwodtnas U5. and 
GMT, Houston and Lao AnaotaM at 
otters at 1300 CMTJ 


at 1700 
SOOOGMTam 


Situation Forecast for Noon G.M.T. Tuesday 



Thundentocm 

rt 

Warm Front 

Rain 

///// 

CaM Front 

Snow 

* 

Ocdudad Front 

Front Movamant 


ChKarStationory Front 


A.A. 


Danish Flock Praises the Return 
Of Its Swearing , Drinking Pastor 


HUNE. Denmark. April 14 (AP) — Worshipers packed Hune's Lutheran 
church yesterday to welcome back their swearing and drinking pastor, who 
preached to them for the first rime after a ax-month suspension. 

Some wept as the Rev. Tom Moeller Jensen spoke from the pulpit of 
“love that is not just something smug and comfortable, but also dangerous 
and violent." 

Rev. Moeller Jensen, 35, a bachelor, was suspended and summoned 
before a church court on charges by his parish council that he was neglect- 
ing his duty and offending the morals of the parish by living in a way 
unsuitable for a man of God. 

The case subsequently went to Joergen Peder Hansen, the minister of 
cburch affairs, who ruled against banning the pastor from the pulpit, say- 
ing that there must be room in Denmark's Lutheran church for all types of 
ministers. 


P 

E 

A 

N 

U 

T 

S 


NO. MA'AM, I PON'T 
KNOW THE ANSWER 




ASK ME 50MCTH1N0 
I SH0ULP HAVE 
KNOWN VE5TER0W 



MY PARENTS flfeRg 
KSfiLUf SflpOCT. 



vteUwi useoTc* &er ■ I 
etfaJNcep &£ u$e. 

J\ 


KA‘ IN OUR N^BORHcdd,- 
0BN6» TIE P 1® A U^H-W IN6 ft 3D 

kjrawkk.: 


t&esmivmeum 

[i 7EKB BFBWSR'WnH U5 
1 7004/70 PWO ns RB- 
amypuxJSH&mtxx, 
'OJRE\ PORTRAIT OF A 
MBtlORr , 



as®. emt though 

you HMBfr HAD A 
CHANCE TO READ XXR 
BOOK YET, AS PUKES 

caretaker nu must 
trau a tor about **"■ 

KM- 



TELL ME, USU,IG0E56nS 
WHAT WOULD NOSBCRETTHAT 
youSATMte m. MAN BOUGHT 
DUKS5 WORST HKD DRUGS ST 
QUALITY* THEPLAMHjQAD. 
\ 


HEALMWS 

J* M>N 

MUSGERr 

fflLrry* hands. 

\ _ \ 




THAT SCRAMBLED WORD GAME 
by Henri Amofc) end Bob Lee 


DENNIS THE MENACE 


Urtserembto these four Jumbtes, 
one tetter to each square, to form 
four OftSnary words. 


DAJED 

.[] 




u y 

^res£=sr— | 

WHAAS 





[i 



TRAPCE 

. 

□ 



J. 



I * • — i |T. 

THIS WAS- THE 
CASE OF THE 
AMBASrSACOE^ 
STAFF MEMBER. 


THARGE 


^xn 



Now arrange the ended letters to 
form the surprise answer, as sug- 
gested by the above cartoon. 


THJLlin 


9* 


Yesterdays 


(Answer* tomorrow) 
| Jumbtes: MOSSY NATAL CHAHGE PROFIT 
i Answer: Sometimes associated with an easily winded 
Jogger— "SHORT PANTS" 



"Registered as a newspaper# Post Office" 

"Printed in Greet Britan" 


‘The eWKERYSJUFF? Ol.lnNISHEJ 
IT W0 IflflEW THE £W3 AttttY, WHY 2' 



BOOKS 



..ABxmmETBimenm . . 

By Berthold Him. Pantheon Books.IBtatratai.:269pp. ^.|(| 


Reviewed bjr. John Russell . 


T HEsubject matter of this con- HmzVbook was written in 
5WenJious,survey is disgusting,'* , man for a 


almost without interruption. Fur- hears the mark of a heavy 
tfrwny T P» t jf- Kaf Trmg Tv^n faimKai* . fo hit mnm aF ftiunent ha 

Anybody Trim is mteratcd.in lfa: ^Twjfefcnai^nje offictaTartof ^ 
Snbj oct ■ mtfstknaw. by navr that the - nod 1933-45 in . Germany wa 
Nazis detested progressive "mt ."and . =*- 

didthOTbeR-to destroyboth wan ■ 
in question and the up and iWHn- 
en Brito made : iL As it was witK; 
books, so k was with krt; : It wffi a 
matter tit offidal^ '-poliejr ^'WitSrthe 
Neds that Miat they did hot ‘ like 

s^^^jmdfwebeEevc MntT^m 
he tdls us feaUhcNazis ra fltfil fc s fr 
ed a total. of : 15^97. wsks af art 
from. ft™«i museums. \£fc also 
tells us that in March, 19®, thqy 



0i T!* 3 
i4(Wl 



ply jknwped into ni 

sanc ionEL^ He. continues^ m axe s 
!aye to ^assume' . thht Natum^ j ^ hte. So 
oaHimhaff a 


.-..y •-c-V'v .i- 


. mal l tradi tion s l 
found useful, or 

turer’ as well ^^zPwaterodb^ 
dramogs and pratt.!* • WhereitlK ■ 
confiscated -wona Werc coveted by - 
foreign buyers, the? were sent 
abroad for safe . ■ Thereafter^ foe 
world cf art In Germany had ; the' 
look — ; dr so the Naas hoped ol 
a dean blstelr page on wfec Irthey 
could ^write vdtatevec iheylflaBa; . - 

. CO B HiiUakH ttagCBteare \tf f 



^gts 



COflW 5 
^TaJ® 0 * 1 £ 

iber rigb 
dignity 



Arid so^wis-Ofthei 
and terrible emits tint < 
GomSny between 1933 and 
ritaere^hardlyAtrace inthc ] 
dreds tffflitttzalidni tblHffi 
UMUtCtQdL ' ’^k ~ J 


Mast® 
with 
^fnrar-nod 




• What gotwritten<m that pagefe 
the subject of “Ait in the Hurd Rc- 
kh.” Hmz pays doc attention fothe 
an tltet was proscribed, but his first 
concern is with the art' that -flour- • 
ished. Hopes were iugh for that art 
among the new irutea of Gennany. 

(Did not Hiricr speak ofc *c<ammr— >to'oriiat weie8ard axite 
skfoing arimt may jbe the^ greatest ; t ures of ' 


j®' __ ^ 

makes ns re^ae.>H oyer Again # 4nn _. 

the funefiottof art hagfe'^sL ^ and bis apP 

teh ^ dur 

iWaieoFS ^ ta 


culture and artisuc pit^ects of aS . zcibqta&vt, > in tbaa & Twaifr^.^ie of Augusta 
tnne’T>The aurKence was there, life with what" — *- ~ " 


occasionwas 
were there. Thera was a new society, 
there were momentous events to be 
recorded, there was an eaaxnwus; 
audience that had no jplacerelse lb 
go, and there was a arrive .press 
that had no right of dissent 
On this last jpoint, 
dredaed " up . a document that ; is 


bdd.:As to t 
crimes, it teuB rtf 
true nature 
.less. Butaito hrifoan’ 
adkns^-riaal>r: " 



to me 

ITffflusthayc* 

^ with Gar; 

^78. when h< 


»fiwe:^ress;- r we want to That day. 

ffinz bas -- . ^ jil this 44tl 


paned- wifoont -any : saSsfacfca y imr . iv - w". ^ •* 1BI 1011118 mas,e 

vBeica 


rid dm practice off art criti- 
cism aa’it bias been practiced fo- 
datc. From today on, tbe art report 
will xtylace art criticism. Daring the 
period of Jewiidi ddamnation olarf^ 
an critics violated the concept; of 
‘critraan’ and assumed the role 

. The art critic will sow 


nicks yester- 
Ballesteroe 

/*« as he sboi 

r ; NEW YGRJKy; iAre3';14^(Ai 13 « the fron 
The Btrrger Palace Boys hareloder for the foui 
up their ^ Teather: Jicfe*, ^ Threiot off the Mas- 
Ladi^ aU-n^ht ^raama pa 
e replaced •. by '■ the. . i»ctvr.wef ; <foodby^^mnny aia 
editor. ..In ri» future; mriy =Sandr*L. Ttee;;^ 

those arteditoixwfflheallowiedto.Fl?^ tod about the 

rmortonartwhomproadithetarics •NtSrreSe. sheepishly. 

* ' ' ; j think I may 

York's mumt strike. 

^Xasttughtf-s performance 
:3388th andfestfdrthe ‘ 
jcek^rraiKin of hidi rehool 
19501 : The nostalgia craze 
spark livra on inaudi 
aa “Happy Days" and 


that notorious 
rie bade nine, 
Hlxmation as it 
by the throat in 


with an undefiled heart and Na&m- 
al Socialist convKtions." . * 

Thus far we are on wdl-beateii 
Evczyone knows what the 
didn’t care for; and we can 

: to t p^. 

ly look Eke? That is not go 's# 
known. West Germany is undetH ... .. 

standal^notkrireoareowingiLlf .. au^.^hiitey^" and rock._ 
there ree- private coflectoa .i^ ^ Nai Soitei trf thc 
croon over it in piivate,.they ao »j; tors St broughf to the 
bdriito kxkeddgco3.lt is as much a stars today: ..-John 
matter of historical as oCpsychoky- 
ical interest totoww' whether .'the _ 

woric that f oond favor with" the Na- - frmn recn heartlhrob to **. , 

zb win work of. a new and s i n is t e r - GigjjokT and the acdjdmed x *; ^ avding lead- 
kind, or whether it. was t&nxpty. a/ ' way draina Are™ m two shots 

dexterous adjustment of a kmn of Barbeau from bobby sock# * 5, struck an 

wmk that b permanently in favor at berated .woman -in tddv?® oriwiTassmgJy 
a certain leva. “Mande?- series.- / ' : " ;* t *iocbrforediv- 

. . . . V ; " ' : . T T ' *•- ” .: of a creek 

• , . • . . ‘MisnAc. Another 


two-foot putt 
Uc and be took a 
Ante 12th, a gust 
Wadvdy struck 
tee’s Creek, re- 


Trizm greater id docoktoigiD* “ ra ‘ , ' c bogey, 
mtlay l^gfe Fever," RiphartL* “ *®e toy,” 


Bridge. 


Sy Alrin Trtu*d that shot that 
' Ballest- 


A LMOST all players, throughout was in rite bidding, to ufech did grasp was 
il the bridge world, nowadays tened with greaicare." - . f ■■■ Jj ^"iaDed from in 
— -----* — . ^iW'knteda^WgiiB pi^ 


take for granted rise 4-3-2-l pcani- 
coum for aces,- longs, queens and 
jacks, sometimes adding half a 


pomt for each tea. Those who have 
learned the game in the last quarter . 


of a century tend to think, wrongly, 
that this is the only conceivable ws$ 
to value bridge hands. ...V . 

The point-count caught on . in 
England and was in general use in 
the 1930s and ’40s. In a book enti- 
tled “Contract Simplicius,” pub- 
lished in 1933, a British judge using 
the pseudonym “Crit&ns? recora- 


piepamig to Kd 'diajhotefcj 
nett tun: South shotepds' 
en by jmnping ■ . 

followed with BlacksTOOd^ * 
like point-count bad r tsken [ 
the race of Culbertton'S “ 


>and was on a 
*amk. 


®g drive 
^•te trees, his 

’ bn ^relat- 


aL When North' «hbwtfr.»w Z “arching* 
Sooth rightly - tried for 'tom ^ Je veins 

^ ■ you 


mended 4-3-2-1-K- together -with a 

ribuUottaT adju: 


series of distriinitfoiur.atQusiznents 
that took imo account extra tramp 
length, hang side suits foul vary- 
ing with the degree of stmport — 
short suits in rim responding hand 
when raising. Point-count was basic 
to rite Acaf System which began in 
the *30$ and nss been standard in 
England ever since. . • 

. The point-count - on in 

Entfanfl^^^uTin general use in 
the 1936s and ’40*J In a' book eat*-; 
tied “Contract Smpliritas,” pub- 
Hshed iri'1933, .a British judge uamg’ 
the -nseudonvm “Gdricoa" reCozo- 
mended 40^-K together with * 
fwyy of 

that look .intb aooo og t extra tr amp 
lengdt, long rider suits and vary- 
ing WX& jfie tkgroe of 
short suits fit the respo 
when raising. Pbiniroomu wait baric 
to the Acrf System whiibcgiBi fo 
the ‘30s Ran hits been 
there ever ritwe. 

The tide in -the Dotted 
States in the iate ’40* with theip- 
nrara ncc of a booklet by Richard 
Miter anl books by Fred ^ 
and Charies Gorea. in that 




trump. Hefcttsure bf13trfi%,S 
txrid-nm 

»^. i ai>rA fritea- 

stul come home wuinaij Hurd ami 
orirer soits.Thb calcoUtianw.^ “• 
curare; -Sevite ritabs-^temil 
been doomed by- the' crtuBi^ “vun . 

shock. 

knew riw^5J*cad) a^S 

knew, .'that- rise Icteibs 
break. It was highly 
the diiimciad aoewaS !_ __ 
sb he produced-ilic diam tia a f^Ttacfef 
putting South; to fhe .-tete m^; ^ R 

^ would have neefedCL®^^ 
-virism to finesse. Hupot up fit P^cUce v»i 






went 
wbedriKd&bf) 




to 


tkea, in diffqprwt ww?»-Kjttpm,dte 
fhte fo make a mqjdrisqsact ht this 

tfirecriotv «ge«ed oampoi&tkfdr 

long suits. Goran* adopting ! Casa- 
idlan proposal advocated poinwfbf 
ritorumts. Wayea a t aBle «ri».sooo 
found rind ebenting points, ^ ~ar^tat- 
fog forditeribtnio&bypoato'-OTby 
instinct was amrix mace accurate 
ihinlianwtri^ woriwmei^^ ■ 
, Kfttpm ins long been.one cTtfe 
fflOR KKCcnftri writer* and teadtecs 
m the XMied States. On / the & 

tojddEot -a grand ^n. The-^e 


_ to break. On a neutral lead . ' ,OJe hch as _ 

•- would ^ haw rested xtobr safe Ucw “ 

handv 'friteoV bact^cn ^fflamottda^M 14^, 

to 

" ‘ -AtESt v : v.V* Jby 


■Ajifisr 


438842. 


1 rjKXUBf; ' :; r-L _ __ , 

="-.;;v. : .vC r ;> ; ig ■' 

C^'rC 'AA) 




r °nrth 


• ' ■- ’ • V."'" .is. - '• ■ 'T. . r 


■ * vt ■ -j- ^ v- » - ^ m :-' " " - ‘J 1 









X * Sr i 


^v * 1 



Rally Needed at End 

Masters Won 
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I • \r •_ ; 


- 4^e 

' r .h«\ 
'* 5*?’„ 

'!■ ’.' lA> 


•? ‘ ■ 


1 ' r - " 


i/*?. ; 


- " r : L'* 


v. A w ; 

. ,v--“ 


J ’''* > ;“' '•■ • V By Thomas-Boswdl 

. G*-r April 14 (WP) straight — to go 10 under par, just 
e *•'■-*■'“■ Ben- .Severiano ^ -Ballesteros two shots behind Ballesteros and 
off .fee 14th tee of Augusta ' 
yesterday, the 23-year-old 
: Jit. angry and. he was 
''warned. Hror he was 1 not; 


one ahead of Newton. 

"lack (Newton] tells me that the 
shot at 14 was most important,” 
said .Ballesteros. “Maybe so. I think 
maybe the second shot at 15th was 


;^S%> 

.;-■ -3 

£?g! 

TUfe^T|5y ‘Sewe, you are so mbit important, because if Z put the 
ira^bilti.’Yoa WecmirfOTtsiWe. Now 'ball in the water again, then. . .“ 
itnbfe^^bk'^«'*w*sttD r " 

yoa must fight like Bale 
lifteyer two lyearcaigrt. or. you 
- vo lost? BaDesuaxw said. 




£? 3 &f 



S"jK 

--,■£1 .-.f .ij^h 

2 RfRl 

- jftfc 
-■=«•:! ‘ 1 


Ballesteros rolled his eyes at the 
recollection. 

Newton's second shot was al- 
ready safely on the green with a 25- 
foot tty at an eagle forthcoming. 
__ bm aiiy golfer come so Ballesteros. whose three-iron had 
to an eaonpous': — almost an .splashed at the 13th, drew out his 

four- iron and planted it five feet in- 
side Newton's ball. 

So much for this Masters. 

Newton ihree-pmted. Ballesteros, 
getting a useful reading on the 
course's slickest green, lagged down 
for a two-pun birdie ana a three- 
shot lead with three to play. Gilbert 
bogeyed the 18th after seeing Bal- 
lesteros’ birdie posted, and the 
Spaniard simply paired into the 
barn. 

Behind Gilbert, who shot one of 
the day's six 67s, and Newton, who 
had 68, came Green, whose final 67 
put him. at 280. David Graham, at 
281. completed the prestigious top 
five. 


then righi- 
with said dignity and 
tjn Ballesteros did yesterday 
' the youngest- Mainers 
history, 
by IQ 
'tear; 


r, saw that astronomical 
sfoinkto the near-noth- 
strokes as he played the 
‘then finally prevailed by 
_ Jack Newton and dbby 
for first place. 


Not by the Numbers 

raw numbers — 66- 
jJ 2 :— ; 275 — and Ms appar 
tsafe margin of victory tdl 
about what he endured dur- 



Penguins Bow , 8-3 


Bruins Romp, Tie Series 


Severiano Ballesteros is helped into the Masters green jacket, the symbol of victor)', by Fuzzy 
ZoeSner, last year’s champion in the golf tournament. 


sweet smells and 
, tortures of Augusta's 




r what, happened tometo- 
: said, “I- tnmk I must have a 
in. 1 played with Gary 
[the only other non-Amen- 
wx to win here] in 78, when he 
... '->,'64 die last day. That day, I 

i y *«l « s&d* great deal by watching.” 

fc_ pivotal point of this 44th 
fees — the depth of Ballesteros’ 
of. setf-ftith and die beginning 
redemption — came at the 
" He came to that juncture 
unnerved young master 


gBSti National unveiled all her 

Tnirtjgffl^rSK 

NEA ViTjr ^overconfidence as he shot 
a.^SJjuatoinr 33 on the front 
‘ preaching 16 under for the four 

off the Mas- 


El Conquistador Estupendo del Masters 





.Life" ....... ... . 

^[ l' Shifting Gears 

. v „uPe minute, I think about the 
i” BaHesfcirins said sheepishly. 
„„ nunnie, I think I may 

- K Amen Comer, that notorious 
. : TT d» back nine, 

'*:>1hal transformation as it 
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by the throat in 


7 L '\ - ““^ffie.lQth hole, a two-foot putt 

- .’rv-.^ipot of the hole and he took a 

- : V 1 ’-?' .“5»K bogey. At the t2tiva gust 
Ni\5.SB^&.blew Ins tentadvdy strode.. 


•• into Rue’s Creek, ro- 

:.xUjl ®tg; in a double bogey. 



raff* 


same 




this is 
. BaDesteras. 

•.:£L3a« s lhe DtK,' the unraveling kad- 
0 to gk home in two shots 

rra t: 485 r yard par 5, struck an 
i^ ^jhree-iron so embazrassui^y 
132 : it ii bounced twice before div- 
^bkt same snake of a creek 
KXber penally spoke. Another 


By Dave Anderson 

AUGUSTA, Ga_ April 14 (NYT) 
— . Nearly a centrny ago, in I882L 
his great-grandparents built the old 
stone farmhouse near the fishing 
port of Santander on Spain's north- 
ern coast. Severiano Ballesteros was 
bom in that bouse, and he still lives 
- there with his parents, a few cows, a 
donkey, some rabbits and a Ger- 
man pointer named Blaster after his 
sand wedge. 

In the cellar, winch is heated and 
lit on winter nights by a wood-burn- 
ing stove, he often hits golf balls 
into a heavy cloth hung in front of a 
watt. And when he was younger he 
would sit upstairs by the fireplace 
and listen to his unde, a golf pro 
named Ramon Sota, tdl him about 
the tou rnam ent in America, in the 
city named Augusta in the state 
named Georgia, the tournament 
known as the Masters. 

“It is a very difficult course," Ra- 
mon Sota would say. “And it is a 
great tournament. It is the greatest 
tournament in the world to win.” 

Youger Than Nkklous 

Sota never won it Never came 
dose. But now Seve Ballesteros has 
won iL Only 23 years old, he is the 
youngest golfer ever to put on the 
green jacket nearly three months 
younger than Jade Niddaus was in 
1963 at the first of his record five 
triumphs. - 

“Tbe Masters is the Masters,” 
Seve Ballesteros says now, “but ! 
think the fiist big tournament you 
win is the best Last year the British 
Open was very exciring far me.” 

He wwkqi any golf tournament 
very exciting, this dashing Spaniard 
whose face belongs under one of 
those conquistador’s curved hel- 
mets. And like so many good golf- 
ers, he was bora to the game. When 
the Real Pedrena Golf Qub was 
built in 1929, some of the land was 
purchased from his great-grand- 


mem bered, “but the second day 1 
shot 80 and Seve tell me, ‘I can do 
better than you did today.' ” 

Seve probably could have done 
better. By the time he was 17, he 
had turned pro. The next year, 
1975, he tried to qualify for the 
PGA Tour. 

“He missed his card by three 
shots." Manuel said. “So the next 
year he went back to play on the 
European circuit." 

In the 1976 World Cup tourna- 
ment at Mission Hills in Palm 
Springs, Calif., 1 9-y ear-old Seve 
and Manuel Pinero won the team 
title fra Spain. But despite that tri- 
umph and his success since then, he 
has not had much of an impact in 
Spain, where soccer players and 
bullfighters get the headlines. 

Boned in tbe Back 

“He’s on sports page, that’s afl," 
Manuel said. “Never on front page, 
not even Santander." 

“But now that he’s won the Mas- 
ters," somebody mentioned, “won’t 
they put jiim on the front page in 
the newspapers there now?” 


“Maybe a small picture this 
time," Manuel said. 

As a youngster. Seve played 
soccer bui pref erred golf. “Seve was 
very fast," Manuel said, “but no 
control the ball." In those years his 
golf was like that too. He simply 
tried to hit the ball as hard as he 
could. Often the ball ended up in 
the trees or the high grass. 

His slashing style still enabled 
him to win tournaments, but when 
he missed the cut at the U.S. Open 
at Inverness in Toledo. Ohio, last 
year, he realized that he had to sac- 
rifice some distance for accuracy, 
especially off the tee. 

He's still long enough off the tee. 
perhaps the longest driver of the 
best golfers. To win the U.S. Open, 
which will be played this year at 
Baltusrol in Springfield. NJ„ be 
will have to keep his tee shots in the 
fairway. At the Open the rough is 
always too high to escape from con- 
sistently, whereas at the Masters 
there is no high rough. Trees and 
ponds and creeks but no high 
rough. 


Tbe Open will be one of his few 
other appearances in this country 
because he refuses to accept a PGA 
Tour card that would require trim to 
play 15 tournaments here. 

“He wouldn't mind playing 10 
louraamems here." Manuel Ballest- 
eros said, “but unless he'd play 15, 
he would need a release from tbe 
tournament in .America the week he 
wants to play in a European tourna- 
ment. And there is no appearance 
money here. When they go to Euro- 

? :an tournaments. Jack Niddaus, 
om Watson and Lee Trevino get 
appearance money. But there is no 
appearance money for Seve here." 

Not that Seve Ballesteros is desti- 
tute. With his prize money and en- 
dorsements. he earned about 
S 300,000 last year. Now he's got the 
S55.000 first prize at the Masters 
along with the trophy Lhat will be 
on display in the old stone farm- 
house where Seve Ballesteros can 
tell his unde. Ramon Sota, about 
his adventure in the tournament in 
America, in the city named Augusta 
in the state named Georgia, the 
tournament known as the Masters. 


PITTSBURGH. April 14 (UPI) 
— The Boston Bruins struck for five 
goals in the first period here last 
night in an 8-3 drubbing of the 
Pittsburgh Penguins that evened 
their Stanley Cup playoff series at 
two games each. 

The deciding contest of the best- 
of-five National Hockey League se- 
ries is scheduled tonight in Boston. 

Peter McNab, who had two goals 
to lead the Brains, scored the first 
at 5:13 of the first period when he 
tipped a slapshot from the left point 
past Pittsburgh's goalie, Greg MD- 
len. Ride Middleton made it 2-0 
when be backhanded in a 10-footer 
at 6:42 and Ray Bourque picked up 
the Bruins’ third goal at 13:26 on a 
50-foot slapshot with Mitten 
screened. 

McNab scored his second goal 
when he again ripped zhepuck in at 
16:00 on a power play. Toe Bruins 
scored again when Craig MacTav- 
ish got the third tip-in goal of tbe 
period at 18:09. 

Boston scored two short-handed 
goals in the second period, by Bob 

NHL Playoffs 

PRELIMINARY ROUND 
UUJBttltot*) 

(IcrfM Hbo.2-3) 

Aprtt ■ — Pirttburah A Boston 3 
April 10 — SosMuiAPIttiburoh) 

April 12— PIHsauroti A Boitan 1 
April 13— Boston B. PlttslxjrWi 3 
April 1* — Plttsburoti « Boston 

Edmonton m. PWtwMpbki 
(Pfcfloaetptrio whn sort** 3-4) 

April B— Pti I lotto toW 0 4 . Edmonton 3 
April V — PMiloflelpfllo 5. Edmonton 1 
April 1 1 — Philadelphia X E dm on to n a 
VnpGoawer w. Buffalo 
{Buffalo wins urfci, M) 

April B— Buffalo 1 Vancouver 1 
April 9 — Buffalo A Vancouver 0 
April 1 1 — Vancouver S, Buffalo * 

April 12 — Buffalo 1 Vancouver 1 
Hartford wMontrool 
{Montreal wlm sarins. M) 11 
April a — Mont root A Hartford l 
April f — Montreal ft. Harford * 

April 11— Mon tree 1 4 Hartford 3 

Los Anodes ym. M.Y. Islanders 
{ Mpw rorft wins larfos. 3-1) 

April 8— N.Y. 1 Candors 8. Los Anootes I 
April 1 — Los Angelos A N.Y. islanders 3 
April II — N.Y. islanders A Lps Angelas! 

April IS — N.Y. wanders I, Los AngataO 
Toronto vs. Minnesota 
< Minnesota wins series, 1-a) 

April B— Minnesota A Toronto 3 
April * — Minnesota 7, Toronto 2 
April II — Minnesota 4, Torarto 3 
St- LOtfil VS. CNCOOO 
(Cbfaseo wfns series. Ml 
April 8 — Chicago 3, St. Louis 2 
April 9 — Cfileago 5. St. Laws 1 
April II — Chicago 4. St. Louis 1 

Atlanta M.N.Y. Rangers 
I New Yore wins series, 3-1) 

April 8 — N.Y. Rangers 2. Atlanta 1 
April * — N.Y. Rangers i AHanto 1 
April 11 — Atlanta A N.Y. Rangers 2 
April 12 — N.Y. Rangers S, Atlanta 2 


Miller and Dwight Foster, as a Pen- 
guin defenseman, Mario Faubert, 
lost the puck both times. Foster tal- 
lied his second goal at 16:45 of the 
third period to round out the Bruins 
scoring. 


Pittsburgh scored three third-pe- 
riod goals, but they weren’t enough 
to overcome (he lead buDt up by the 
Bruins. Rick Kehoe had two goals 
and Ron Stackhouse scored the 
other. 


7 6 er s Beat Hawks , 
Celtics^ Sonics Win 


From Agency Dispatches 


Connors Beats McEnroe 

TOKYO, April 14 (UPI) — Jim- 
my Connors beat John McEnroe. 7- 
S. 6-3, here yesterday to win a men’s 
singles tennis touroamenL Roscoe 
Tanner stopped Hie Nastase, 6-7, 7- 
S. 6-2. to finish third in the four- 
man tournament 


Reds Sweep Braves With Third Shutout 


From Agency Dispatches game limited to six innings by rain) 

CINCINNATI. April 14 — Rook- started the shutout motif. Four Cin- 


And that's where he learned to 
play golf, a youngster sne ak i ng 


tit so far behind that shot that 
t jf.do not understand,” Baflest- 
hhL What he did grasp, was 

.. - — ^tisltad had dwindled man 10 

' 7, ^ zsia? »nd that Ms playing part- parents. 

-ir '^i-jfewtpn had just gained five *- J ■ 

\"I, twd;hotes and was on a 

: : : r. 1 via rt“hfrdie4mdie streak. . 

a s ^/Ballesteros’ hooking drive 
'”t^: 5 a 2 *?wpcZte*ocl deep into trees, Ws 
* r ' JtiCwwe undeniably off. 

— • E&atdid 1 say to myself?” relat- 
- so mad maixfemgr 

■** ?. laizvmy that 'the veins 

■i bn Tda neck. - . .you the Bay of Biscay and rowed on five 

i ' : I start playing golf." . Spanish national championship 

' - :: ^ hour before, after Ballest- teams. The father’s four sons gravi- 
-'Vrjj tjod birdied tbe first, third and rated to the nearby golf course, es- 
T -us^boles, the crowd was " 

- Yet,- in the — J 


^ the pine trees onto the 

course at twilight with one chib, a 5- 
iron. 

His father did not play golf be- 
cause be was too busy with their lit- 
tle dairy farm. But his father had 
been an oarsman in tbe big boats cm 


ie Charlie Ldbraxidt pitched a five- 
hitter in his first major league start 
here yesterday as the Cincinnati 
Reds defeated the Atlanta Braves, 
5-0. 

Leibrandt, a 23-year-old left- 
hander, struck out five and walked 
three. Phil Niekro (0-2), the loser, 
allowed all five runs in 516 innings, 
including a homer by Johnny 
Bench, ms first of tbe season. 

In the opening four-game series 
at Riverfront Stadium, Cincinnati 
huriers registered three shutouts to 
help the Reds to a sweep. Frank 
Pastore and Mike LaCoss (in a 

Major League 
Standings 

AMERICAN LEA CUB 
East 


. :- ri V-j-Jietcs, had the blank stare of 
ff*, sgPideni victim still in. shock. 

bit like Hubert Green 
shots ahead) and Ed 
- .. v'- j g ^jj^ ycar (five in front) ^ 

' i.V ; azaka and dogwood 

- .■ rr^ • 

theTeacber 

• ^ ^^ever. “ Ballesteros' 

^^^JB home. “Tbe more you go 
- ^ trees, the more practice you 

r- ? ;;jN v offered with a grin. “Lee 
:••• ^.fW'wbMd-not know how to 

‘ i. -i ‘-^Jlhose shots because he has nev- 
^-LV^thenL" . 

from the 14th tee, 
— looked m s quandary." 


pecially Manuel and 1 

Latar a Caddie 


“Tbe clubhouse;" the 30-year-old 
Manuel Ballesteros was saying yes- 
terday at the Augusta National 
Golf Club, “was only about 300 
yards from our house, the second 
hole was only about 320 yards 
away. Seve would go there with his 
5- iron, I think it was one of mine, 
and then he was a caddie there. He 
won the caddie championship when 
be was 12. and when be was 15 Ik 
shot his first 65.” . , . 

The year before, Manuel took 14- 
year-old Seve whh him as his caddie 
in a pro tournament in Madrid. 

“I shoot 70 in the first round and 
led the tournament,” Manuel re- 
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rinnati pitchers worked in a 5-4 tri- 
umph on Saturday. 

Mels 5, Cubs 0 

At New York. Pete Falcone and 
Neil Allen combined on a five- hitter 
and Joel Youngblood drove in two 
runs to help New York beat Chica- 
go, 5-0. 

Giants 3, Pa*es 1 

At San Diego, Dave Winfield 
dropped a fly ball in right fidd that 
set up tbe winning run and Vida 
Blue scattered four hits in seven 
inning s as San Francisco won its 
first game in four, a 3-1 decision 

over San Diego. 

Pirates 3, Cardinals 0 

At SL Louis, Jim Rooker gave up 
five hits in 616 innings and hit his 
seventh career home nun, leading 
Pittsburgh to a 3-0 decision over Sl 
L ouis. Booker's homer, a line shot 
over the left-field fence with Phil 
Gamer on base, came in the sev- 
enth. 

Expos 5, Phillies 4 

At Philaddphia, Ellis Valentine 
led off the 10th inning with a home 
run off Lenin LaGrow lo give 
Montreal a 5-4 victory over Phila- 
delphia. Elias Sosa, the fourth Mon- 
treal pitcher, got the victory, the Ex- 
pos' first this season. 

Astras 4, Dodgers 2 

At Houston, Ken Forsch scat- 
tered seven hits in 7% innings and 
drove in two runs with a second- 
inning single to lead Houston to a 
4-2 victory over Los' Angeles. 

Red Sox 3, Brewers 1 

the American League, at 
t-hander Bob Stan- 
ley checked 


and Car! Yastraemski’s run- scoring 
double was the big hit in a three-run 
fourth inning as Boston defeated 
the Brewers, 3-1. 

Royals 3. Tigers 2 

Ai Kansas City. Willie Aikens, 
breaking an G-ibr-13 slump, deliv- 
ered a bases- loaded single in the 
seventh to boost Kansas City to a 3- 
2 victory' over Detroit. 

Angels 8, lraKans 3 

At Anaheim. Calif., Joe Rudi 
drove in three runs with a single 
and a bases-loaded walk to continue 
his hot RBI pace and Don Baylor 
drove in two runs, enabling Califor- 
nia to register an S-3 victory over 
Cleveland. 

Rudi, whose season prematurely 
ended last year on Aug. 15 with a 
strained Achilles tendon, now has 
batted in eight runs in the first three 
games of 1980. 

Yankees 9, Rangers 4 
Yankees R Rangers 2 

At Arlington. Texas, Ed Fi- 
gueroa, making a comeback from 
elbow surgery, and reliever Tom 
Underwood tamed Texas, 8-2, and 
gave New York a sweep of a dou- 


bleheader. The Yankees took the 
first game. 9-4, with the help of Jim 
Spencer's grand-slam homer. 

Mariners 5, Bhie Jays l 

At Seattle, Bruce Bodue doubled 
in two runs in the fust inning and 
Floyd Bannister scattered eight hits, 
leading Seattle to a 5-1 victoxy over 
Toronto. 

A’s4.1\rfnsl 

At Oakland, Calif., Mike Norris, 
a hard-luck right-hander, gave up 
three hits and struck out 11 as Oak- 
land beat Minnesota, 4-1. Norris, 
plagued by injunr and lack of runs 
in his previous five seasons in the 
m^ors, yielded a fifth-inning triple 
and eighth-inning infi eld single to 
John Caslino and a sixth- inning 
double to Ken Landreanx. 

White Sox 5, Orioles 2 

At Chicago, after a loss on 
ing day, the White Sox 
third successive triumph over Balti- 
more with a three-run ratty, in the 
seventh innin g that broke a 2-2 tie. 
Jim Morrison brought tbe deck" 
ran across with a sacrifice fly 
La m ar Johnson lined a two-run 
double that insured the victory. 


ATLANTA, April 14 — Guard 
Maurice Cheeks scored S points in a 
three-minute span early in the third 
quarter here last night to lead the 
Philadelphia 76ers to a 107-83 rout 
of the Atlanta Hawks and a 3-1 lead 
in their best-of-seven National Bas- 
ketball Association playoff series. 

Tbe 76ers can clinch tbe series 
when the teams meet in the fifth 
game tomorrow night at Philadel- 
phia. 

Cheeks scored three straight 
baskets to snap a 48-48 tie and start 
the 76ers on a 19-5 scoring binge 
that gave them a 67-53 lead late in 
the third period. 

Lionel Hollins and Bobby Jones 
scored 20 points each to lead the 
balanced 76er attack. Cheeks had 
19 points, Julius Erving 17 and Dar- 
ryl Dawkins had !5. Dan Round- 
field led Atlanta with 17 points and 
Charlie Criss had 14. 

Celtics 100, Rockets 81 

In Houston, Larry Bird and Nate 
Archibald led a late third-quarter 
surge to nullify a sluggish first half 
and lead the Boston Celtics to a 
100-81 victory over Houston in 
their playoff series. 

The victory. Boston's ninth con- 
secutive over the Rockets this sea- 
son. gave the Celtics a 3-0 lead in 
their best-of-seven series. Houston 
faces elimination unless it can win 
here tonight. 

The Celtics were unable to pull 
away from Houston in the first half, 
despite poor shooting by the Rock- 
ets. The Rockets moved within two 
points at S5-53 in the third quarter' 
but from that point the Celtics took 
charge. With Bird and Archibald 
leading the way, Boston outscored 
Houston. 164. over the final 4:44 
of the third quarter and never was 
challenged again. 

Archibald finished with 20 points 
to lead the Celtics, and Bird, who 

NFL Revises 
Playoff Entry 

NEW YORK, April 14 (UPI) — 
After a complicated set of tie-break- 
ing procedures had National Foot- 
ball League teams confused about 
which club needed what to make 
the playoffs last season, the league’s 
clnb executives have revised the for- 
mat. 

The team executives approved 
the following tie-breaking proce- 
dures if two teams finish with the 
same record: 

• Head-to-head records. 

• Best won-loss-tied percentage 
in games played with in the divi- 
sion. 

• Best won-loss-tied percentage 
in games played within the confer- 
ence. 

• Best won-loss-tied percentage 
in common games, if applicable. 

• Best net points in divisional 
games. 

• Best net points in all games. 

• Strength of schedule. 

• Best net touchdowns is all 
games. 

• Coin toss. 

Moser First in Cycling 

ROUBAIX, France, April 14 
(UPI) — Francesco Moser of Italy 
won the 78th Paris- Roubaix bicy- 
cling classic yesterday for the third 
consecutive year. Gilbert Dudos- 
Lasallc of France was second, with 
Dietrich Thurau of West Germany 
third and Bernard Hinault of 
France fourth. 


hit only 3 of 10 shots in the first 
hair, added 18. Moses Malone 
scored 28 points for the Rockets, 
and Robert Reid added 23. 

SaperSonics 112, Bucks 107 

In Milwaukee, Gus Williams 
scored 32 points to leading Seattle 
to a ! 12-107 victory over the 
Milwaukee Bucks as the SuperSon- 
ics squared the playoff series at 2-2. . 

Lonnie Shelton added 22 points, 
7 of them in the last period, for the 
Sonics. who return home for game 
No. 5 of the series tomorrow night. 
Marques Johnson led the Bucks 
with 31 points. 

Williams was injured in a colli- 
sion with tbe Bucks' 6-foot-l 1-inch 
Bob Lanier with 2:47 to play and 
left the game. Tbe nature and extent 
of the injury were unknown. 

Forcing the Bucks out of their 
patterns with aggressive defense, 
the Sonics broke to a 10-0 lead and 
remained in front through the half. 
Williams scored on four long shots 
and a layup in the first five minutes 
of the second half to help Seattle 
extend its lead to 71-55. 

Sims 127, Lakers 101 

In Phoenix, Ariz., Paul W« 
scored 25 points to top seven 
nix players in double figures as the 
Suns rolled to a 127-101 victory 
over the Los Angeles Lakers to stay 
alive in their playoff series. 

The Lakers lead. 3-1. with the 
fifth game in Los Angeles tomorrow 
night. 

The Suns, who went ahead to 
stay in the opening five minutes, led 
31-25 after a quarter and 66-47 at 
halftime. They led by 25 points ear- 
ly in the third quarter and 92-75 en- 
tering the fourtn- 

The Lakers closed the gap to 102- 
93 with 5 to minutes remaining but 
the Suns scored 5 successive points 
to end the threat. 

Alvan Adams had 18 points, Don 
Buse 17, Gar Heard 15 and Walt 
Davis 14 among the Phoenix start- 
ers. Mike Bratz and Rich Kelley 
had 10 each off the bench. Kareem 
Abdul -Jabbar had 25 points to lead 
the Lakers. Jamaal Wilkes and 
Norm Nixon had 21 each. 


NBA Playoffs 

EASTERN CONFERENCE 
SnrnWnol* 

Atlanta n. PumdotaWa 
IMittaM) 

IPtiHotfetotnB loads aortas, M) 
Aorll t — PftltodelDtilo 107, Atlanta 104 
April 9 — Philadelphia 99. Atlanta 9j 
April 10— Atlanta 105. Philadelphia 93 
April 13— Phltodetpnia 107. A i tan io S3 
April 15— Allantaat PtiltadeMila 
x-Aprtl U— Philadelphia at Atlanta 
» -April 30 —Altai to at PMJadelnMo 
x-H necessary 

Boston w. Nmntoft 
(Boston leads serin. 30) 
April 9 -T- Boston H». Houston 101 
April II — Boston 95, Houston 75 
April 13 — Boston 100. Hausran 01 
April 14— Boston at Houston 
x -April is— Houston ai Boston 
x -April II — Boston at Houston 
feAprll 30 — Houston at Boston 
x-Hl 


WESTERN CONFERENCE 
Semifinals 

Phoetiis isUtAmtiN 
<Besf4Htf-7) 

{Lot Angeles tanas series. 3-1) 
April 0 — Los Anoeies 119. Phoenix 110 
April 9 — Los Angelas 131. Phoenix 128 lot) 
April 11 — Los Anoetes 108. Phoenix IBS 
April 13 — Phoenbi 127. Los Angetas 101 
April JJ— Phoenix o) Los Angeles 
* -April IB— Los Anoeies ot Pnoenlx 
x-Aprii 20 — Phoenix at Los Angeles 
Wl necessary 

Seattle vs. KUMnukee 

(Series Hu, 24) 

Apr II B— Seattle 1 14. MlhwnAec 1 13 foil 
April 9— Milwaukee 1 14. Seattle 1 12 lot) 
April 11 — Mlimuboe 95, Seattle 91 
April 13 — Seattle 1 13. Milwaukee 107 
April IS — Milwaukee Ot Seattle 
x-Aprll IB — Seattle ot Milwaukee 
» -April SO — Milwaukee ot Seattle 
x4f necessary 


la 

Milwaukee, rid) 
MU 


Iwaukee on four hits 




looked la a 

^ r * €w tpn, his good friend. 

• - - li 1 had given no thought to 
On. the front nine. Houdi- 
:;-^uldn’t have, beaten him. Had 
• v > *gcyed 14 as well, if might have 
f ‘ w him. gut Seve is a great 
ft and has the courage to recov- 
anywhere." 

ylesteros’ recovery was sudden 
^simple. It took only three con- 
/ n c shots to put him bade in 
’cable command. 

from a decent He, he 
w a hi g h, fading, six-iron shot 
jtfi a gap io the branches and 
3® tome trees onto the 14th 


t&tead of another 


Sunday 9 s Line Scores 


AMERICAN LEAOUE 


First Goto* 
Nsw Ya«* 


000 0*2 100-9 12 1 

109 001 200—4 ■ 0 

Ttati, Ks»t 17) and Csrons. Oats* (9)j Comer, 
Darrin (8), Dsvtns (8), ttm fM and 
w— TtonL ve. l^-coms r. M. HR— New YOffc. 

m. 


toons 14) and Denotata. W— Aass, 1-0. L— Damy. 

0-L 


boj Lslbmnctt and Bsnch. W — Latbrandt. 1-0. L— 
PJltofcfwfrS. HR— Cincinnati. Bench {II. 


001 000 000—1 
200 001 lax— 4 


H-wVprt l 

Taxas 100 000 010— 2 » a 

Figueroa Umtorwood to) awd Cwons i PerTV . 
RoMch t®' Oanxtn (7), Lyta <*! and '“tsrto. 
Sandberg (91. W— Figueroa l-E I — Perry. 8-1. 
HR-New Yarn, Jackson (IS. 


100 100 080-8 5 
001 010 30M— 5 9 


bogey. Ballest- 
y missed a birdie putt 
Teet. then tamped in fra a 
his prints. His drive 
/ £*5th, a -520-yard par 5, was a 


v- 


_ I boomer. 
tf bxartheless, the champion’s last, 

$ ^T^aliead * 381 CTUC ™' lcSt ^ 

r* had just made a short 
e the 16lh — his fourth 


Battlmora 
ChJcopo 

FonfcStowertfSIandDwTOMieYiatonttOto^J' 

Fortner 1 11 and Kimnt.^ Potay W- W-Baumoar 
ten. 1-0. 1 — Ford- 0-1- 

Detroit EESEirS 1 

Kansas aty « ** 

Raxema L* 0 «z to) ano Parrioh! SaWorft. 
QuUxnberrv ( 7 >,Otrl»tortson 
SpUHarH. ml L— Rawne. 0*1. HR— Oot«i"< 
Summers (lK 

O^-jand 000 MO 001-3 10 1 

2SSS on 200 30X-0 10 1 

Oetmv. Stanton t7) and Hawn Aase, Mon- 


Taranto 
seattto 

Letnanavk. Buekev 14), iJWdaughHn (8) and 
BXMvlsj Bann ta tor and LC«. W Ba n n Ut er ML 
L— LemanavtbO-Z HR— 1 Toronto. Meter ID. 


Mtanaeota OM 000 000-1 3 0 

Oakland » 000 01 *— « 7 2 

Erickson, DOadtsen (3), Vertweven to) and 
Wynaoerr Norrlsand Esten. W— NorrBk Ml L— 
ErtakeenO-l. 

Barton. 000 3B0 000-3 5 0 

Milwaukee 001 *00 000—1 4 • 

Btantav and Ftak; Haas, Augustine II), Oeva 
land (91 and Moors. W—Sfantoy, )-A L— Hasx. 0- 
1. 

HATWHAL LEAOUE 

cnicoea BOO 000 000-0 5 1 

New York 011 012 OOx— 5 11 0 

wxentandoz. Mociattien (5), Catalia 18) and 
Foots; Patcane. Allen m and Steam. W — Pol- 
ame,MU-— Witarnanttai.W. 


PHtstaureh 
St. Louis 


001010 200-3 

000 000 000-0 


Roaker,Aarno(7),JaCfcsan<9landOttJ SJWar- 
llnez. Hood (I) and Simmons. W R an k er. 1-0. 
U-SJKtarttTwi.0-l.HB— FUtahuroh, Rooker (11. 


Philadelphia 

nil 


ISO 036 *0fl I — 5 12 
0M 100 003 0-4 II 


IS), 


(9). Son (9) 
U). Mumlnatwff 


<U, uaCraw (Ml and Boom. W— Sen. ML 
LnGraw, , 0-1. HR a Mo n treal. Dawson (1), Vatan- 
ItaeO). 


LMAnaetas 


M0 000 110—2 7 
on oeo qok— 4 n 


Ootu. Hough 181 end Feruuson: KLFonch. La- 
Corte (8) and Putata. W— KJHtrfch, ML L— Gem. 
0-1. 


SanPriMdocn 

SanMeaa' 


001811 OH) — 3 
000 010 000-1 


AHanto 

CMtomati 


on ooo oio—o s 2 
oca 003 Mx— d 12 o 


PJNtokro, Bradford (tl. Camp (7) and Pacera- 


Bhia LdveliB W end Mays Roamuseen. Kta- 
nev (8},o*AcaaMo (0) aid Tenace. W-Btat, ML 
L— Rasmussen. (M. 


REAL ESTATE 
TO RENT/SHARE 


TARJSARLX Fl-RMSHED 


EMBASSY SERVICE 

Apartment - Houses 
Sell - Rent (puta ble short Stay). 

PARIS 265 67 77 


ARCOTEUPARIS 

For dl days of one week or more, rert 
a studio of iwo room. Tel 043 79 45, 
043 70 ». Tete to EM 202028f. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


(Continued from JBaek Page) 


EMPLOYMENT 


_ DOMESTIC 
POSITIONS AVAILABLE 


REAL ESTATE 
TO RENT/SHARE 


PARIS AREA UVFl/RMSHEO 


FOCH 


CHAMP DE MARS 5 ^^ 


+ 4- bedroom m . 

baths. Embassy Service. Tel: 


EIFFEL TOWER 

5 room. Telephone. F500Q.Tel.2a0 2042 


IO RENT, PovSon m MarlyLB-Kov 
(Yvefcneil oonpriang 4 rooms, hj. 
krtehen, both, dresetg room, central 
heating. M, oarage, studio, garef 
dbour 900 sqm. TeV «BS) 00 98. 

380 PBSCM WANTS) to share lux- 
tmoiM 6-room epertroem on Fbg St. 

prafMSoncs to*. AjOR atnot noun 
766 24 34 or 265 62 05 h ome. 

BTH NEAR CHAMPS B.YSS5, Linaxi- 
ous. 3 room pied^Metre. Bsh floor, 
^et, sunny. Fnu4000 net. TeL 563 Vf 

mi NEAR MBC Monawu, 2 large 
taxunout receptions, 3 bedrooms, 2 
baths, garage, Fn. 9000. let 563 17 

BLVIX MAIBHESBES. 9 reception*, 2 
bedrooms. 2 baths + maid's roam, 2 
eorlang spaces. Frs MOD. 72082 18. 

NO AC»4T16 ETOftE. flrsMdass 
block, large siwfo + okora. kitchen, 
bath, fufly egixpped. lei. S2S 16 S6. 

SCOIE MflnSMMwifieent iving. 3 
balcony. 390 14 84. ! 

2 rooms, aB comforts, for 
. _. Frs 2200 net. 540 64 25. 
APAaTMENT, LeH Bonk, no 
ogeni. Teh 329 38 83. 


MODERN 
vsrr ULKUHOUS 
i* rang. 2 b edroom*, 2 
kitchen, 1 maid's room, 
, Frs 16^000 + charges. 
109*41.1)2210878 


EMPLOYMENT 


PERSONNEL WANTED 


HEME MtBSMATKMfU. iyrae Ctam- 
bourcy. Recent budding, tfcwftSa Dying 
& 4 bedrooms, b u tt a uun S shower, 
eq uip p ed latchor & separata stucDa 
F rs 2700 + charpes. Fans 958 53 32. 

MUETTE I NEAR BOB) Ground floor S 
reams, 2 baths. 190 Kutl. passibmy 
^rotoniond uk. Frs 8000. Tel: 500 63 

nilEAlJX 29th floor. Modem buiUr^. 
DouUelndng + rooms. Ptortsm. View 
on Seme. Fn 4300 mduduig charges. 
Tel> 227 07 06. 

RAMBOUUIET Origncf flats in beautii 
hAy renamed hetaned buMng, qui- 
2 minutes s tation, 30 min 
as. Teli 483 01 9X 
VILLA. 4 ber6ooms + care- 
taker's house, 3000 tan. part Fn 
4500. 52281 2k Cabinet Ptatari. ■ 

PORE MABLOT, never feed in. 9th 
floor, double Dvtaa + bedroom, perk- 

» Fn 350a TetMO 63 51 . 

sqjn. & sunny terrace, -40 sqJrtL, 
double reception, 2 bedoons. 2 
baths, ntaxTi roam garage, 2256 17 36. 


et. 


REAL ESTATE 

WANTED/EXCHANGE 


INTLOFHCE 


IDII US MANAGEMBVT, 
Beautiful hirft doa apartment, d rooms 

and more, tafe 215 11 08. 


RJOKT ATIGMMNTS 
A MAJOR MIERNATK3NAL CHAR- 
TS AKUNE IS KCmmNO R» 
FUGHT ATIENDANTS TO BE BASH) 
IN NEW YOW. MNMUM OUAUFL 
CAHON5 RBQUHH): 

Mxurawn age 21 years 
S'Zta 6'fr' 

Stotts 

Vmoit Correctobfa to 20-20 
Ui citizen or permanent reader* 
alien of the U5. with no restrictions 
Previous public contact « 
perience preferred 
Avakibie to be away for ex 
tended periods c4 time 
Fluency in Gerrncr. and/or Dutch 
APPLICANTS SHOULD CALL 


TEL: GERMANY (06102) 34081 
MON-FBI 0900-0530 HOU8S 


BJMT1SH LOCMQNQ Actor /Actress 
sought in Paris for TV com m nt du L 
Heasani looking man in 30's & beautiful 
wotnanTffs. Paris, day-trme 2259779 


ART OAL1ERY seeks young " 
en/ man, good we s entehoev tar scries 
33 *• 

OFFBONG TO CAREBLminded Ameri- 
can coSege graduate cfxdengng pari, 
bon as assistant manager. Tramg in 
Paris fincf position New York. Free la 
tffprel eoeMmiwefy. Send CV. to Stem 
barf Brothers B5A) Corporation e to 
Inti Liason Office, .102 Jean Jaunm, 
935 00 Pcrtin. France. 
mVMWft aceewtoat, EEC, expe- 
rienced Dcttalque eystom with good 
French to be reiponsUe for 
under apenriri ai of tepert 
ncwwnflin 


accountant. Fleece send 


6 rue 


tote. than. 


EMPLOYMENT 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


TOP AMBtICAN BASHAMS! 

Sens. B egan! enter toe w en t. Verted 
style*- Con travel. Languages. Send 
dates needed and condHi o nplM, Hok- 
bochstr, 04-8912 ObAddai/Zkrrich. 


AJNHUCAN EXECUTIVE G94ERAL 
MANaG®, FINANCIAL CONJWX- 
LEB, TKEASUfiSL, 46.BSHA, 4 ktrv 
guqges, 20, yearn mulflrxrir^ experi- 
ence, problem solver, available now, 
reeks new chdlenae preferably Paris 
or other central European loctrtnn. 
Bax 229. Herald Tribune, 92521 Neufl- 
ttfcmtax. France. 

BIOINfflL (Ground stnictruol work 
and meehancaq, 3 wart experien c e 
enlarge project m Made East os area 
gte manager, b looking for a se rJ ui 
position orrywhere abrood Fbms 
write IJLT^ Bax No. 1401, GIL Es- 
chervheimorttr. 43 D - 60 00 Frankfurt. 

MBA 20 WS MAMEima <md fnm- 
oal experience US and UK muftino- 
honed oomponiev seels dsdlsnrinfi 
position with US or UK company. 
Write BoxB ^Htad d Tribune, 92521. 


; AND rorattsr Executive, 33, 
London based, US dt iie n, seeks re- 
sponsible and dmflenging wort WS 
e. Bon 37369. l03 Koimway, 
i WC2. 


DOMESTIC 

POSITIONS AVAILABLE 


BABY MMDO/AU PAS your house 
or Ours. From 1 June need someone 
during day ts look attar 3 month aid 

Breteche, Noisy Le Kor. Frs 
1000/morth plus tneab if ai our 
house. Golf St Non Lo Breteche. Teh 
days 687 22 11 rod. 261. 

BfOUSH QDVSCMSSS bvned and ex- 
perienced. Good references. Free 
rww. Fry consutexib, 7 High Sl Aider- 
dni. Harts.. UK. Teh 02S 31 5369. 


PART-TIME FEMALE companion for 
elderly lively Ittay. Gstaad Siaritzer- 
lond. June-Sgitenier. Must drive. 
Pleasant, inta B o w it, obk to occupy 
herself. Like maS inourtom vrilags. 
Can be mature student. 17 Treauiter 
FM London SW70. Tek 01 3730161. 
EXCSIBir COOK, quiet, pleosonl, for 
Gxtoad, Switxerland. Jun»5epienibof. 
Beautiful house. Lrveen maid. Refer- 
ences. 17 T mounter Road. London 
5W10. Tel: 01 373 0161. 


DOMESTIC 

SITUATIONS WANTED 


BNGUSH 
free not 
Prirade, Brighton, 


MUM'S HOPS, Nannies. 


AUTO SHIPPING 


TBANSCAR 20 rue Le Sueur, 75116 
Paris. Teli 500 03 04. Modrak 41 1 19 
61. Antwerp: 3399 85; Cannon 39 43 44, 


AUTOS TAX FREE 


O80B1 YOUR 1980 AMBUCAN 
TAX^RBCABNoSw^ 

AI Switzerland's largest and next mod. 

Sl *}? amab *s ptgertzo- 

bon with offices « Geneva & Borne. We 
can shp you cars wrth Swiss or Anuri- 
koenre pfates anywhere m dm 
world at moderate prices. 

RAMPY MOTORS NC, 

1290 Geneve-Versoiv, 89 route Swme 
Tel: 022/55 44 41 Telex 282^^ 
3005 Berne. 60 Sulaenedcstrane 
Telj 031 /45 10 45. Telex: 33ffio 


PAGE 14 & 11 
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Letter From America 


Waterbury Is Still 
A Towering Town 

By Hugh A. Mulligan . 

W ATERBURY. Conn. (AP) — other place oc the intestate o 

The ok} Arocxican p^x^ddc ihou^dmilrainjmyt^^ 


Tl *11 T 1 'AR You’ve Got to Do to Be Called an Artist Is S ign 

-13 OCX a Rmscm iftog Contract. I’m Only a Miisicuai 


PEOPLE: MarkBostonAnnixerst/Jfi^ 


m 


or municipal put-down is still with 


a- 

People in the public eye — politi- 
cians. writers. TV comics — have 


this compulsion to kick other 
places, sometimes even the old 
hometown, to show bow urbane 
they are or how far they've come. 

Jackie Gleason was forever derid- 
ing the urban charms of Bayonne; 
NJ. 

Burlesque comics could always 
rouse the balconies from their be- 
iween-strips slumbers with a belit- 
tling reference to Brooklyn, N.Y, 
Lynn, Mass- or Keokuk, Iowa. And 
tiien there's the famous W.C. Fields 
tombstone crack: “AD Things Con- 
sidered. It’s Better than Philadel- 
phia." 

John McNulty once began a New 
Yorker short story with the totally 
non-interesting question. “Say. Pal, 
was vou ever in Newark?” 

Playwrights worry about bomb- 
ing in New Haven, while advance 
men for presidential candidates and 
producers of TV sitcoms wonder if 
their act will play in Peoria, which 


other place on the interstate or for a 
■thousand miles in any direction. 

The slender graceful brick spire 
with its tapering bay windows was 
designed for the New York. New 
Haven and Hartford Railroad by 
the famous architectural firm of 
McKim. Mead and White in imita- 
tion of Siena’s 14th century Torre 
del Maagia. 

From the turn of this century 
Waterbury’s exquisite tower graced 
the old Union Station. But after 
World War IL when the raihoad 
went bankrupt, the building was in 
danger of being torn down until 
publisher William Pape, out of love 
for the old pOe, bwgfat it for a 
quarter of a million dollars. He 
spent another couple of million fix- 
ing it up as the new home of the 
Waterbury Republican and Ameri- 
can. - 


By Michael Zwerin 

P ARIS. April 13 (IHT) — Billy JoeL super- 
star. sipped champagne in a VIP lounge 
at Charles de Gaulle airport between nights, 
greeting a procession of interviewers. “Just, 
like a barber shop,” said the next in line. 

“Seventy live cents and no waiting,” Joel 
replied quickly. Streetwise, cocky, smart on 
the edge of smartass, tough but with a heart of 
gold, he puts out automatic New York theatri- 
cality almost like Dustin Hoffman playing Bil- 
ly Joel. Or like Billy Joel playing the guy you 
once sat next to in Yankee Stadium. 

His songs tend to deal with the New York 
experience. After living three years in Los An- 
geles during the early 70s. he woke up one 
morning and said to himself: “What am I 
doing here?" Then there was a flash of the 
Ronettes with their beehive hairdos singing: 


“Say gpodbah to Hoil-ee-woed." 

So he said hello to “52nd Street,” the title of 
his album that has sold almost 5 million cop- 
ies. 

His previous album “The Stranger" was in 
the top 100 for two years, thanks to hit singles 
“Only The Good Die Young” and “Just the 
Way You Are." “The Stranger" was the sec- 
ond largest seller in the history of CBS Re- 
cords, and “52nd Street" recently won the 
Grammy (the recording industry's Oscar) for 
the best album of 1979. 

‘Nice to Be Honored' 


Waterbury was made for dream- 
ing. It was approaching Waterbury 
that Walter Mitty announced, “Rev 


is purported to be the quintessential 
municipal morass behind the fa- 
mous Variety headline “HIX NIX 
STJX PIX." 

* * * 


Now comes that fine novelist 
Walker Percy putting the knock on 
Waterbury, Conn. 

In the new “Why 1 Live Where. I 
Live" series just begun in Esquire 
magazine. Percy says he choo&s' 
live in a nondescript, Southern non- 
place tike Covington, La_ jiisi 
across Lake Pontchartrain from 
New Orleans, because all things 
considered, it beats “a nondescript 
Northern place tike Waterbury. 
Conn." 

I don't know if Walker Percy has 
ever been in Waterbury, Cornu 
whether he has close family ties 
here or just picked the name out of 
the air to have a place to pick on. 
but nondescript is not- the mot juste 
for Waterbury.- 

If anything Waterbury is distinct- 
ly descript, except there is no such 
word in current usage. Anyhow, the 
town is the opposite of nondescript 


cane, with the cylinders pounding 

“ ta-pocketa-pockexa-pockeia . . . 

It. was outside a shoesiore on 
Main Street (hat a woman, heard 
Walter Miuy say “puppy biscuit" 
to himself seconds after calmly tell- 
ing a shocked courtroom at the 
Waterbury murder trial, “Yes, this 
is my Weobley- Vickers 50.80." 

* * * 


downgrade the Grammys, but it’s just the in- 
dustry patting itsdf cm its back. ’Aren’t we 
terrific? Don't we add to the notriEtv of man- 
kind?* Come on. Who are they kidding. They 
call records ‘product 1 when they come out.” 

Jod was already studying classical piano at 
the age of four bode in Hicksville, N.Y. — 
“Isn't that a great name?" Later he belonged 
to a gflTig called the Emerald Royals. They 
smoked cigarettes, cut school to play stidcbalL 
Tbe only physical discipline he remembers as 
a child was after be started to boogie woogjje a 
Beethoven sonata: “My old man came down- 
stairs and smacked me.” 

He performed in public for the first time in 
the fifth grade, wiggling his hips tike Elvis 
Presley. Kids screamed and the teacher puBed 
him offstage. If there woe any doubts remain- 
ing, they vanished (he first tune be heard dm 
Beaties. Classical piano was too much work. 

Career Peak 



The crowd that desceadedoa the three-part sari&ataoa of her 1>« 
Harvard Chib- in Boston was a coming autobiogaphy, .jr 
walking edition of i ‘Who V\£hoT ; terswreL’T The "dan^ifcr^of d 
Joan isenned, , Julia Chft^Heory coach Lee Sfirautag said the 
Cabot Lodge, JohaUpfike, F. Lee begmltCl9S7 when she aiuiB 
. Baiky, •Backmfnricr .Fuller. They .were; appearing, in the Broa 
turned out to bdp the city celebrate show, “Tune Remembered.* 
its 350th birthday, and beyond showered hfy.with gifts, they fi > 
money and fame, they hfld t^ overmutual jealousies and tm^ 
thing in - common. Every one of actor appeared at" the Straj 
them, at one . fime or anothc^- Juts ■_ - reartzxftnt' dronk and talk 
appeared on the dovier of Tiriut mag- Siake^jeare, ^ 

-azme which spankaeil jhe. party, show, ended, he went back v 
Mayor Kerb! WWte fotmd.hnnsdf : wife, SyML “I slept with an <v 
f lonnAiritig in. the sea tit' fantifiar r shirt : c# Richard’s chi (cued n 
faces. Said he, “Wlan l walked in hairi tike a:»qmty ManjwtJ 
the door tonight,. & woman turned * forteabythe familiar scent of: 
to the and said, T faurtr- you? Who she said. . 
areyouT ; V- w ■ : " ' - s : 


“Is winning Grammys important to you?” 
be was asked. 

“It's nice to be honored by people in the 
same business you're in.” He adjusted the 
laces of his scruffy white tennis shoes, pulled 
his Jackie Coqgan cap over his forehead and 

mwwiimI himcdlA u EJiif I'm rtnt in rhe mif ctr- 


correcied himself: “But I'm not in the. music 
business. I just make muse. I don’t want to 


- Actress Raz Russell came from 
. Waterbury. And Dan Parker, the 
sports. writer, Frank Hogan, the fa- 
mous New York DA, and George 


Metesky, -the Mad Bomber, and 
Joan Joyce, the greatest softball 
pitcher In the world who once 
struck out Ted Williams. Waterbury 
stem-winders once bulged the na- 
tion's watchpockets. 

Bur even before Walker Percy's 
put-down, Waterbury had some- 
thing of an image problem. On the 
burlesque and vaudeville circuits, 
Waterbury was considered a tough 
town to play. They say if you could 
it at Jaquis Burlesque, at the 
corner of Phoenix Avenue and Sav- 
ings Street, you could make it any- 
where. 

And, oh yes. Fred Allen said 
when he and Portland got married, 
their theatrical bookings only al- 
lowed two days for a homeymoon. 
They decided lo go to Waterbury 
because it would seem longer there. 

But nondescript it’s not. 


which means of no recognized type, 
neither one thing nor another. 


neither one thing nor another, 
amorphous, a thing of no particular 
class or kind, indescribable. ' 


No matter which way you ap- 
proach Waterbury on Interstate 84, 
its famous clock tower leaps out at 




By the age of 19 be was making his living as 
a rock musician — paying his own rent, help- 
ing support hts mother: “Thai was a career 
peak for me. All the platinum records and the 
Grammys [he also won the best surer of 1979 
award], all the recognition doesn’t compare 
with the feeling I had when I first realized — 
Hey! I'm a mu Scran!" 

After stretches with bands called The Has- 
sles, The Echoes and The Lost Souls, he felt be ' 
was going nowhere and decided to disappear. 
He changed his name to Billy Martin and 
played “major-seven th-cbord cocktail piano.” 
Several years later, back to Joel he had his 
first hit single “Kano Man” and went up a 
career notch to recording artist. 

“I hate that word,” he flinched. “Artist All 
you’ve got to do to be called an artist is sign a 
recording contract. Billy Jod. hereinafter re- 
ferred to as the artist It takes work to become 
an artist J’d like to be an artist someday, but 
I'm still only a journeyman musician. Kiss 
signed the same contract I did. If they’re art- 
ists 1 don’t want anything to do with it” 

Jod's work has en g endered a certain 
amount of animosity on the part of rock pur- 
ists. The^ say he wears thin, wears too many 
caps, tries to be too many things — cabaret 
performer, rock belter, crooner, poet — to all 
people. His tunes are anodyne, nothing terri- 
bly special often sentimental; the lyrics main- 
tain a consistent balance between adolescent 
cliche and street poetry that becomes a kind of 
artistry all of its own. 

I'm looking for comfort 
That I am take 
From someone else ... 



aparatwatodEunk and balk 
■Shakespeare,' she samLBut wE 
show, ended, he went ;back v 
wife, SyfeiL “I slept with an<v 
shirt of Richard’s sfafcjiedl H 
■hand tike a " security. blanket! 
fbrted by the fobrifiar scent of: 
she said. - . • L ■>: 


P f h 


Sir Cedi Be«oii, phott«nmher=of 
royalty and international edebrity, . 
left an oil painting, to framer film 
actress Greta Garbo la hfe witi. It 
was a fmd ronmtic zwttire far Sir 
CedL Accordin g to Ins published 
diaries, he proposed msHCcetfuDy 
several, times.. to. the Swcdish-bocu 
actress and then pledged ta remain 
a bad^ot Sir died ud ' 

January 18aged7,left an estateof 
£597,757.' 


r Har riet Straftrittyee Adin 
knows 'as^ Caro&h Kec 
: Maplewood^ Ni£j .who . aL ag 
now wotlting.:tiji bcc;39tft 
’ Drew mysteay,' will begnest -i 
ot^ » at. the- - cddjraiiCfflL'-..^ 
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Joel in concert. 


firtt timfc TSittodg ti»' 

the Year for4980y socceo 


keyboards on cue. occasionally strapping on 
an harmonica harness, continuing with the oo- 


having. Why don’t you have fun tooT* 

“People tell me ‘you’re a success. You must 


now and then. I'm not saying I live in torment, 
but there's no feeling worse than the writing 
process.” 

An interviewer recalled that near the end of 
his life, novelist James Jones was -asked if he 
still liked to write. He shook his head and an- 
swered: “7 tike co have written.” Did Joel feel 
that way? 

“Yeah, that’s it. You’ve got to pull it out, 
wrench it, yon’re worried it won’t come, you're 
dry, you tang your head against the wall, you 
kick things, figure you’ve had it Then you get 
hot and it happens. 

“I like to write about what I consider nor- 
mal things. When I go home I hang out with 
my friends andgo to ball games, I never go to 
Studio 54 or Elaine's ana 1 don’t hang out 


All those out there who .may junie 'Adama$orJ999,;v ; -> 
wondered what Atlantic City would .. ' * v . . A. '.A. '• ’ ■ • r 

be withoutBetl Parks canrestcasy. . 

The detinoned host of ;the Miss . Tn additicRl. fc fiwtbafls'jiia 
America oareant- hn< sKreed'.in' nrt*. the Gerald Fsrtl'Preskf 
prmciple to woik for .the proposed Museum wffl metade^an «dnf 
Brighton Hold and Caano, an aflS- . his ^asiart t^^rdoaRkh^ 
dal of the hoftl corporation s^cL muskum, tb.'be jjafltj 

‘ Arfinar Karia, execntiveSico-presi- ipnpeT v Jn pid i m t’s Taerofetaw 
dent of CAeat Bay Gariho Coipai^- 

tim, said P&rkstad agreed to makr Ford's iettor ' pan^ming Nxxs, 
a series of person^ a^xarances ,-the latter’sVrole ml thevWftti 
and advertisemeats4o prcnnotelhe .. SwddaI ffladm^.flf?tKBkitta 
520-room casmo-honiL schednted to to the White . House ctiticfc$ 
openai tbeendof May. l . V 7 de^aon,v-s^ 3aibara Qufl 
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; . UadamteA by his coDepma, i reek: , -wflT^nraia. the-ttpettdi'i 
earlier Britain.’s Prince Oftrin andT^hDptt^wa^ftyd'ji 
played ax chnkkcrs otpcftd in West University Th 

Palin BeadL FUl, in aspedalmafdt . -will, bd-.sevwtl-exfcffi^t'ifi 
pre ce di ng the $100,000 -Wortd Qsp aiccr-and. a rraticA jOt,^ 
duurmamuhqi- game.; The prince" !HouraOvdpface^tasmd: 
played the entire match wim the - -• J y 

Winds® Park wwn. vliMt ^ 
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you from that bowl of a valley. 
Right off, you know you are some- 
place that is different from any 


An Buckwald got scooped on 
“ Gtutga Dan ” Rather (IHT, April 
12-13), so Hugh Mulligan is subbing 
for him today. 



Too. Nkn. Tl* Warfwtfon Pa* 

Baseball fan JoeL 


The songs and delivery are derivative at one 
time or another of Randy Newman, Super- 
tramp, Paul McCartney, The Rolling Stones, 
Steely Dan and Elton John. They are catchy, 
his albums are technically superb and the 
question is how much should we demand of 
pop music, the primary function of which is to 
entertain. Joel brings ns good, if limited, news. 
He is charming — perhaps he tries too hard to 
be charming. 

A joy to watch on-stage, not content with 
merely recreating the studio sound, he seems 
to have a real need to make contact with an 
audience. He performs with conviction, a pro- 
fessional. moving from electric to acoustic 


with rock stars. I hang oat with regular people 
because they’re more interesting to me. What 
other people consider oommoaplace I find fas- 
cinating. Most people's lives are very compli- 
cated." 

“Who are your friends? Did you know them 
before you were famous?" 

“Yeah, sure. I knew the guys in my band 
back on Long. Island. If I get out of fine tire 
people who are my friends say ’Hey, don’t rive 
me that rqck star staff. Get out of here, we 
know you. You're that jerk from Hicksville.’ ” 


riant tlaa 20 


know you. You're that jerk from Hicksville.’ 


Billy Joel in concert : Paris April IS (sold out), 
Cambroi April 16, Bordeaux April IS. Madrid 
April 22, Barcelona April 24. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


MOVING 


REAL ESTATE 
FOR SALE 


SUBSCRIBE 
to Hie 

INTBINATIONAL 

HERALD 

TRIBUNE 

AND SAVE. 


ALUED 
VAN UNES 
INTERNATIONAL 






M MAOranCBCT BUIUMNO 17 th 
oanSwryJsaiiiQ ranovotod, oww u4b 
about ISO iqjo. facing Swne, boom*. 


^h^soSngx, Qoai ToumoBo. Tdfc ; 




As a now wbcaibor to tho 
International Herald Tribune, 
you can Mwo up to 50% 


WHY CO SECOND CLA5S 
WITH AMATEURS? GO FIRST 
CLASS WITH PROFESSIONALS. 

GERMANY: ^serves 0 

Frankfurt, 0611-781006. Mkndh. 089- 
\472U. Hambora, 040-249SC. DuuL 
dorf, 02102-27036. 


IBtNES ETOIL Onximna stucko, dow 
hfc. SZiqjn., kHchan. bath, ground 
Roar, 12sqjn. with wmdow*. qatot, 
aroenary, in perfed condhion. Fn. 450 
000 Ail. 367 58 24. 

ST. GBIMAJN DB TO, hiltoric build- 
ing. Owner tah kneunout shxta apart- 


SECRETARY 


inonl. 35 tqjTL, phono, firepSoa* a> 
comforts, no qgwit*. Pariu 325 87 35. 
IE SI. Lou**, Oucri Bolhuio. 


off tew in Okhy fratat end gthM 
throughout 4 m world. Vnt mart ropkaoo. 
at toon as pnu fcfa. a saawtar/ who 

cro mm irmjnTKM umwpwf «* a Rum 

and highly i — ndld toon. Wo imqoSm 
a .socrataty with goad bowtodgo at 
French and at boat a low mn at 
working axponono*. praforamr In the 
Paris area. Novacfion SA.' 34. Kuo 
Henri Bortw. 921TOttdiy. - 


of the nowHtond pace. cbpwKkng 

on your covrtry of readme*. 


FRANCE: 

Contort: Mr. McBoin. Toll 
27X35.16, 2723058 


For dotal* 

On tta ipeod introductory offer, 
write to: 


HE SI. Look Oud Be 
2 bedrooms, 2 baths 


hone. By o 

+■ maid's i 


F 1 JOOOOa 325 <9 54/329 452a 
PORTE MAILLOT, very beautiM bu3d- 
mg, 7 roams, 220 uun. + maid's 
room. Frs 1750^0- T*562 05 95. 


WT SobecripUeoe Pepartme n l 
lit. Avenue Chwtot.de Oemfc. 


PERSONALS 


surraatLAND 



THE WAU STREET 
JOURNAL 


FORMER BARBARA MOTHER3MB). 

Reunion on now, coB Syhna Smith at 
4 J 7-449.0400 or Ro«dyn Cherry in 
N.Y. 

oansn - happy birthday. m«s 

you Lowe, Mokssa Lob, Mofa and 
Mtficni. 

CUmspRMTS. 

Cal fvnq 

515/ HAPPY RFTH amvenory. 8y. 
Uto. 



REAL ESTATE 
FOR SALE 




smstTWNsp 


MINERVE 


SSCStorAMBKXV 

FRMSiaPABSi 


'dm, Cuds or German 
■ewfcdgs of Prondi «#- 
puked, En^di shorthand. HngM 1 
Write or phaoe: 138 A nen ee 
^tpo. 751 16 Poo*. F ronos. Ui 


FRENCH PROVINCES 


AN tibia, very luxurious opurtment, I 
master bedroom with droning + 
powder roam + barhrocwi, 2 bed- 
room, dre ssin g room, large kvma, 
fireplace, dming room, kmn, wash- 
room, maid's room, b omroom, 2 WCs, 
kege terroce with lawn, trees, pano- 


tanne. AB 

to 75% at present 

>W BUY OtfiECT For .nfannefcon, 

contact: 

Developer c/a GLOBE PLAN SA, Av. 
Mon- Rapes 24, I005LAUSANNE, 
SwrfwrWTefe 021- 22 35 12. Ts, 

IBS MEUSCH 


ranuc view mountains and Boy of An- 
tibes 3 minutes pert. Write &F.C. 5 
A«e. de Nice. 06800. Cognee-sur-mer, 
Tel: 16 93 20 30 60. 

BARBIZOM mar woods, beoubW 


IUS.A. 


RAOO-TAUON CORF. EweBert real 


homo. 6 rooms, large aardesi. Frs. 
740^X50. Tel. Fan* 551 7218 after 8 


MOVING 


ONFUUK, by sea, modem hows , 
■ami, a* comforts, goroga. 2800 

h Ft* 790fl00. S.TJ. SM 9422. 
DM ON 600 50M. house 
i detractor, afl comforts, oulbuU- 
■ Fr* 234000. S.TJ. 504 9i TL 


estate opportunities m USA. Box 
14535. Hera id Tribune, 92521 Neudy 
cede*, France. 

5 ACRES WASHINGTON STATX, 
JB3h mw front, hmmly woodod. 
seduded. 155,000. U 0224 575 476 UK. 



REAL ESTATE 
TO RENT/SHARE 


UnNfvnM 


activities. T 
*3s to write 


unritaMrinlMt 09D-3A7173. 



InliBiiantiowif . Banlc t ■ 



Office. th^Pdrisj 

iS 


■ " ,'..M>ks JorHi.V; . 




BRAND NEW BUILDING 


findminaQ of 5000 sqjn. on a lot of 
15,000 lqjn. along side the new Aifims 
tmamahorKd Airport with office Facftkn 
mid to ae poriang. Business now running 
suocanhiBy in mrnnifortwing, housing, 
funeture. Factory and btwms may be 
•old together or separately. Imwines: 

BCClS 10 Oreoraa 5*. ArittmtOl. 


BALEARIC ISLANDS 


fOKMBtr MAUOt C A. Seandu. de- 
tow, pool, swvants. font 256 62 62 




VKK.SCII PROVINCES 




mm. 











CHEAT ffiVTAIK 


smwnorcswANTED 


LONDON. Far the best funiihed Halt 
ond t Houses. Conn* the SpecidifH; 
PWJm, Roy and Lewis. TeLi London 

CENTRAL LONDON. Executive service 
eportmants m new buricbigs. comfort. 


PARIS & SUBURBS 


388 13 42 or writer Freectodial Esfoies 
I, Unvorsty St.. London 


HOUAND 


FNanFS SBMCtSt in Ammrdam, 
Hdvwcum & Utrecht areas. Tel : 055- 

12198. 
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